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Note to the reader 


Original medical sources are cited by the name of the ancient author, followed by 
the title of the work, the numbering of the traditional division into books and/or 
sections where applicable, as well as a reference to the edition (volume in Roman 
numerals, page and line in Arabic numerals), e.g. Galen, Loc. Aff., 3.14, ed. Kiihn 
(1824) VIII.214.2—-4. Latin abbreviations for original titles feature in the volume’s 
Index. 


Introduction 


Petros Bouras-Vallianatos and Sophia Xenophontos 


Over the last few decades there has been growing scholarly activity 1n the area of 
ancient medical literature. This activity has explored medical works 1n connection 
with the history of their transmission and textual criticism,’ for their technical 
content,* their form,’ and also their function as manuals on medical theory and 
practice.* Moreover, the significance of those texts as products of their societies 
has been well acknowledged;? however, less work has been done specifically on 
their relationship with their audience or on how medical authors attempted to 
appeal to particular groups of readers. 

This edited volume aims to make an important contribution to understanding 
the role of the audience 1n the contextualisation of Greek medical texts by looking 
into the interaction between authors and readers and offering insights into how 
the author’s background, experience, and skills condition his readership, meth- 
odology, and mode of exposition. One of the novelties of this volume 1s that it 
examines for the first time Greek medical texts which for the most part have 
been little studied and poorly understood. In addition, by delving into the recep- 
tion of these texts in later socio-cultural settings, 1t throws light on the subject of 
subsequent audiences and the widening of the horizon of expectations. The book 
does not aim to offer an exhaustive treatment of all the subjects it addresses but 
rather aims to demonstrate that many important issues concerning the impact of 
Greek medical texts on contemporary and later audiences, such as the interplay 
between medicine and philosophy, authorial narrative techniques, or purposeful 
transformation of the original material, require further investigation. The broader 
objective is to promote fresh interest both in the particular thinkers included here 
and in the variety of ways in which their works were revived, thus cultivating an 
appreciation of medical writing both as a literary genre and a form of expression. 

The extended timespan and the geographical spread covered by the contributions 
to this volume are both distinctive and informative. The book 1s divided into four 
parts according to the historical and cultural setting that frames each text: chapters 
concerned with medical works of the Classical and the Imperial period form Parts 
I and I, while the introduction and dissemination of Greek medical works 1n the 
medieval Islamic and Byzantine world are addressed 1n Parts III and IV. 

The three chapters of Part I are especially concerned with contemporary groups 
of intellectuals active in different contexts. In Chapter |, Stavros Kouloumentas 
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looks at Alemaeon of Croton’s (fifth century BC) incipit, the longest surviving 
extract from his treatise On Nature. By taking into account the fragmentary ev1- 
dence for Alemaeon’s doctrines, his alleged connection with the Pythagoreans, 
and the opening sections of other contemporary philosophical and medical essays, 
Kouloumentas offers a new interpretation of the treatise’s target groups: 1.e. a nar- 
row and specialised audience, comprising the members of a Pythagorean group 
active in the same competitive setting as Alcmaeon, and a broader audience, 
including, for example, any attendee at contemporary philosophical contests. The 
next two chapters centre on texts of the Hippocratic collection. Laurence Totelin 
(Chapter 2) explores On Winds, a text of a rhetorical character, and investigates 
how the reader might have reacted to its several allusions to wind and bloated 
bellies, starting from the observation that terms denoting farting were normally 
found in ancient comedy and satire, where the audience were expected to laugh. 
Building on the accepted view that people with no medical training (161@ta1) read 
medical texts in antiquity, she argues that they would surely have found these wind 
theories amusing, although the Hippocratic author(s) would never have intended 
them to be humorous. Chiara Thumiger (Chapter 3) examines the patient reports 
found in the seven books of the Epidemics, informing her discussion by com- 
parisons with modern approaches to clinical training, especially that relating to 
a doctor’s communication with patients. Her analysis emphasises that both Hip- 
pocratic authors and their intended audiences were medical professionals. She 
also proposes a new reading of such cases by looking at them as manifestations 
of “mnemonic effort’, which in itself reflects the audience-directedness of these 
texts, particularly in the light of the fact that contemporary medical practice was 
mainly dependent on oral learning and teaching. 

The theme of the identity of the addressee of the text, which runs through the 
above mentioned contributions, 1s more explicitly brought out 1n the two chapters 
comprising Part Il. Sophia Xenophontos’ contribution (Chapter 4) focuses on 
the influential physician Galen and explores a lesser-known aspect of his pro- 
file, namely his identity as a moralist and soul-doctor, on the basis of his rather 
overlooked treatise Exhortation to the Study of Medicine. She discusses Galen’s 
moralising methods and the educational elements of the essay, suggesting that its 
intended audience consisted of beginners in philosophy who were being urged 
to continue their professional studies on to medicine. She also draws thought- 
provoking links between Galenic and Plutarchan moralism, arguing that Galen’s 
moral writings need to be placed squarely in the tradition of the practical ethics 
of the Imperial period. Michiel Meeusen (Chapter 5) discusses another didac- 
tic work, the Medical Puzzles and Natural Problems ascribed to Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, a hitherto unexplored collection from the early centuries AD, which 
belongs to the broader tradition of Aristotelian natural philosophy. This work has 
attracted very little scholarly attention, and here Meeusen explores the pretace to 
the first book of questions, arguing that 1t points to a dynamic relationship between 
author and reader in the context of a medical school setting. Its format, which 
reflects its affiliation with question and answer literature, has implications for the 
way the author communicates knowledge to his reader through the application of 
authoritative strategies that ensure the reader’s attentiveness. 
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Part III turns to the influence of Greek medical literature, particularly Galen, 
in the medieval Islamic world with special emphasis on the importance of trans- 
lators and their role as mediators and disseminators of the Galenic legacy. Uwe 
Vagelpohl (Chapter 6) discusses Hunayn 1bn Ishaq, the ninth-century translator of 
Greek medical texts into Syriac and Arabic, and the different strategies he applies 
in order to make his translations resonate with his audience: a) amplification of 
the source text with the ultimate aim of giving his reader an accurate account of 
Galenic medical knowledge; b) annotation of his translations; and c) reworking 
of the medical content of translated texts in the form of summaries that worked 
as manuals or textbooks for a variety of audiences including physicians, medical 
students, and scholars. Another distinctive feature of Hunayn’s work, according 
to Vagelpohl, is that his translations accommodated the stylistic preferences of 
the patron who commissioned them. Beyond the strictly textual level, Vagelpohl 
also shows that the revived Galenic texts were meant to be used by practising 
physicians for diagnostic and therapeutic purposes and therefore the accuracy of 
Hunayn’s translations potentially impacted on contemporary healing practices. 
Elvira Wakelnig (Chapter 7) considers mainly how Galen’s On the Usefulness 
of the Parts was adapted in the Arabic-Islamic world of the ninth to the twelfth 
century to meet the needs and expectations of a non-medical as well as a medical 
audience. She explains how the Arabic translation of the Galenic work, which was 
most probably made by Hubaysh in the mid-ninth century, focuses exclusively 
on the role of the Creator rather than on Galen’s emphasis on personified Nature. 
These adaptations serve the translator’s intended readership, who were physicians 
but also scholars sensitive to teleological arguments. In the Arabic rendering, the 
Galenic work was received more as a philosophical-theological treatise than a 
strictly physiological one. 

Lastly, Part IV of the volume turns its attention to the Byzantine world. Erika 
Gielen (Chapter 8) concentrates on two Byzantine texts on human anatomy, 1.e. 
the Constitution of Man by Meletios and the Epitome on the Nature of Men by Leo 
the Physician, both works largely neglected by modern scholars, and she offers 
novel insights into the history of medical anthropology in the early Middle Ages. 
In particular, Gielen shows how Greek medical texts were reworked in the Byz- 
antine period to meet the expectations of contemporary audiences. Meletios often 
presents his contemporaries with Galenic material on the anatomy and physiology 
of various parts of the body in a Christian-friendly version by supplementing his 
account with quotations from the Church Fathers. One of the original contribu- 
tions made by this chapter is the first ever critical discussion of the relationship 
between these two works by Meletios and Leo. Although Leo seems to be excerpt- 
ing from Meletios, he often adapts the text to a more professional audience by 
eliminating references to patristic literature. Petros Bouras-Vallianatos (Chap- 
ter 9) reflects on key themes in this volume, especially the role of authority and 
expertise in the appropriation of Galenic material in educational contexts and the 
practical implications of the appropriated treatises on tackling disease. He shows 
that Byzantine scribes, medical authors, and practising physicians, through their 
active involvement with the transmission and dissemination of Galen’s 7herapeu- 
tics to Glaucon, were able to regulate and/or enhance direct or indirect access to 
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the text. By presenting their own perspective on reading the text, early Byzantine 
commentators offered it a strong didactic twist, in order to make it part of a medi- 
cal curriculum. Furthermore, Byzantine practising physicians carefully singled 
out specific parts of the Galenic treatise to include 1n their own practical manuals 
in order to serve contemporary and future physicians. 

We hope that this volume will constitute the starting point for more extensive 
research into the significant role of the audience in the understanding and inter- 
pretation of ancient and medieval medical texts. In the light of the contributions 
in Parts III and IV, this book also aims more specifically to focus further scholarly 
attention on the reception of the Greek medical tradition in medieval Islamic and 
Byzantine societies. 


Notes 


1 E.g. Garzya and Jouanna (1999). 

2 See, for example, the recent volume edited by Horstmanshoff, King and Zittel (2012). 
See also the edited volume by Maire (2014) on exchanges between Greek and Latin 
ancient medical texts. 

3, See Formisano (2001); Fégen (2005); and Asper (2007). 

E.g. Horstmanshoff (2010). 

E1yjk, Horstmanshoff and Schrijvers (1995); see also section 2 and 4 of Eijk (2005). 

Another strand of research is concerned with the construction of authority; see, for 

example, Asper (2013), Taub and Doody (2009), and now K6nig and Woolf (2017). 
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1 Alcemaeon and his addressees 





Revisiting the incipit” 


Stavros Kouloumentas 


Alcmaeon’s (fifth century BC) incipit constitutes one of the few surviving pref- 
aces of early Greek prose and the longest verbatim quotation from his treatise 
conventionally called On Nature. It consists of a formal introduction of the author, 
a reference to three addressees, and a statement concerning the limits of human 
knowledge in contrast to the clarity attained by the gods. The text 1s preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius (third century AD) in his history of Greek philosophy, a work 
that lays special emphasis on the lives of the philosophers and summarises their 
main doctrines: 


nv 5& TlepiPov vidc, @c adtdoc évapyouEvoc Tod ovYYPtLLUATOC ONOLV: 
“Ahkuaiov Kpotavintns thoe eédece Ieipi8ov vi0c Bpotiva Kai Agéovtt Kat 
Ba8vAA® MEPL TOV AOAVEOV TEP1 TOV OvNT@V CAONvELaV LEV BEOl EYOVTL, WC 
do€ AVOPMOIC TEKLLAIpEGBa” Kal TA EENc.' [unpunctuated asyndeton| 


The incipit is probably drawn from works which Diogenes Laertius often uses as 
his source: Callimachus’ (third century BC) /ables, an elaborate catalogue of the 
holdings of the Alexandrian library that divided authors into classes and listed 
the representatives of each genre alphabetically along with some information 
concerning their life and writings, and Demetrius of Magnesia’s (first century 
BC) On Poets and Authors of the Same Name, a biographical handbook with 
similar content.* The fact that Diogenes Laertius declares that he quotes from the 
very beginning of Alcmaeon’s treatise and that the fragment contains traces of 
the Doric (€yovtt) and Ionic (Kpotovijtnc... Heipidov . . . apavéwv) dialects 1s 
a strong indication of its genuineness. The other words, however, are preserved 
in the Attic dialect (e.g. oapnvetav instead of the Ionic oapnvetnv or the Doric 
oawavelav), an indication that Alemaeon’s wording was modified in part during 
the scribal transmission. 

There are several difficulties that complicate our effort to unravel the function 
and meaning of the incipit. First of all, two textual problems should be exam- 
ined: the asyndeton in the middle of the fragment (zEpi TOV AMaVEWV TEPI TOV 
Ovntav) and the syntactically incomplete statement at the end (ac dé avOpazotc 
Tekuaipeo9at).” But in addition to this, we have to conjecture as to how the incipit 
is connected with the other known sections of Alcmaeon’s treatise, which focus 
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on microcosmic structures and processes. It 1s also unclear whether the incipit 
was constructed for oral or written presentation and whether it was intended to 
persuade a target group, such as friends, students, or members of a Pythagorean 
sroup, of Alemaeon’s views. 

The aim of this chapter 1s to reassess these interconnected problems by survey- 
ing the existing literature and taking into account the fragmentary evidence con- 
cerning Alcmaeon’s doctrines, his alleged connection with the Pythagoreans, and 
the opening sections of contemporary philosophical and medical treatises. I shall 
suggest that Alcmaeon’s reference to three addressees may well be polemical, 
as was common 1n the archaic era, and that his incipit can be seen as providing 
evidence for the clash between empiricism and inspiration 1n early Greek thought. 


Alemaeon and his audience 


Different suggestions have been proposed concerning the punctuation and inter- 
pretation of the fragment (see Table 1.1), as well as the relationship between Alc- 
maeon and the figures referred to 1n the incipit. 

To begin with, Reiske suggests that the asyndeton should be divided into two 
parts with the conjunction “or’.* On this reading, the reference to “things that are 
non-manifest” 1s followed by an additional phrase, probably inserted by Diogenes 
Laertius into Alcmaeon’s text, which specifies that these things are subject to 
death. Other scholars delete the second part of the asyndeton in order to produce 
a smoother text. Wachtler, for instance, argues that the phrase mepi tov Ovntav 
has been interpolated by a careless scribe who thought that Alemaeon draws a 
contrast between a@davata and 8@vnta (a common polarity in ancient literature), 
and he attempts to reconstruct the original linguistic form of the fragment by 
transforming all words into Ionic.’ Wachtler thus believes that mepi tov Ovynta@v 
should be deleted and zepi tHV AMavewv should be replaced by zEepi tov aBNntwOV 
(“concerning things that are unseen’’). Although a few scholars accept this drastic 
emendation, Cobet (who produced the first critical edition of the text of Diogenes 
Laertius) and others agree that the phrase epi tov 8vntw@v can hardly go back to 
Alcmaeon.° 

Gomperz attempts to interpret the incipit from a different perspective. He sug- 
sests that the first part of the asyndeton indicates the topic of the discourse and 
so functions as a sort of title, while the second part constitutes the beginning of 
Alcmaeon’s demonstration. He thus divides the asyndeton into two parts with a 
semicolon: “concerning things non-apparent: Concerning mortals (or things mor- 
tal) the gods [alone] have precise insight”’.’ In Gomperz’s view, the discourse was 
not a fixed account but embodied a general introduction to medical issues given 
by Alcmaeon to three disciples on a particular occasion. This suggestion 1s built 
on the assumption that Alcmaeon was a sort of teacher who offered private lec- 
tures. We thus possess extracts from Alcmaeon’s notes or written records of his 
students. Nevertheless, Diogenes Laertius clearly refers to a prose work that has 
a systematic content and reports that Alcmaeon was the first to compose a treatise 
On Nature, a claim found 1n other authors too (DK 24 Al—2). Indeed, the fact that 
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Alcmaeon introduces himself by mentioning both his origin and his father’s name 
is a strong indication that the discourse was not confined to a small and select 
sroup.° Alcmaeon’s intention is to make his ideas available to a wide public. 

Other scholars, including Burnet, Diels-Kranz, and Marcovich (the Teubner 
editor of the text of Diogenes Laertius), place a comma between the two parts 
of the asyndeton, thus supposing that we should understand an “and” or “as well 
as” coordinating the second part with the preceding part. This seems to be an 
appropriate way to punctuate the asyndeton for the two parts may well be supple- 
mentary: what 1s hidden refers to beings and processes that are mortal. The term 
aoavea literally means “non-manifest’’, and so it is sharply contrasted with things 
which are visible through the sensory organs, especially the eyes that constitute 
the best medium for the research based on autopsy. It also has the connotations of 
“obscure” and “uncertain” for what cannot be seen 1s beyond our limited powers 
of comprehension. To cite some examples, invisible structures include the secret 
thoughts of the gods which cannot be understood by humans (Solon, fr. 17, ed. 
West); the depths of Tartarus (Pindar, fr. 207, ed. Snell-Maehler); distant things in 
the heavens and under the earth whose nature 1s perplexing (On Ancient Medicine, 
1);’? non-manifest and difficult diseases about which a doctor can only conjec- 
ture (On Winds, 1);'° and obscure natural phenomena (Herodotus, 2.24). The term 
Ovnta designates beings which are subject to death, namely humans, animals, 
and plants (Plato, Sophist, 265cl—2), in contrast to a@avata which designates 
immortal beings, such as the gods (DK 31 B147), primary stuffs (DK 12 B3), 
and celestial bodies (DK 24 A12). Most of the subjects examined in Alcemaeon’s 
treatise are indeed microcosmic structures and processes: health and disease, the 
substance and origin of semen, and the formation and nourishment of the embryo. 
Hence the insertion of a comma in the middle of the asyndeton that some scholars 
make presents Alcmaeon as dealing with the latent level of reality and focusing on 
beings that are born, grow up, and perish. 

Alcmaeon’s reference to the latent level of reality presupposes another realm 
that 1s manifest. This realm should be the world of things and processes that can 
be seen clearly and analysed with some certainty. However, there were different 
views as to its significance in elucidating what is hidden. Heraclitus, for instance, 
believes that 1t provides evidence of lower validity (DK 22 B54) and so can be 
deceptive, since even Homer was unable to grasp a children’s riddle about mani- 
fest things (DK 22 B56). Other thinkers suggest that “signs” or “tokens” help us to 
interpret invisible structures (teKUa1IpOWEoVG TOIc TAaPOdDO1 TAMaVN, Euripides, fr. 
574, ed. Kannicht). Applications of this idea can be found 1n early philosophical 
and scientific writings, which often assert that what 1s apparent and familiar 1s the 
starting point to gain some understanding of what 1s hidden and vague. Herodotus, 
for example, argues that the length and course of the Nile are symmetrical to its 
counterpart in Europe, the Danube, thus drawing conclusions on the unknown 
nature of a river by means of data that are available to him (Herodotus, 2.33). In 
a similar vein, the author of On Regimen (1.11) attempts to show how the charac- 
teristic activities of each craftsman resemble a series of macrocosmic and micro- 
cosmic processes and how apparent oppositions are different aspects of the same 
process, and the author of On Ancient Medicine (22) considers objects outside the 
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body in order to illustrate the structure and functioning of its internal organs." 
Alcmaeon can be interpreted as concurring with these thinkers in that he takes 
into account the data collected from the sensory organs 1n order to understand the 
realm of invisible structures and mortal beings. 

Gemelli Marciano proposes a different interpretation.'* She omits the comma 
that divides the asyndeton into two parts and asserts that the second part depends 
on the preceding part rather than being coordinated with it, thus offering the fol- 
lowing translation: “about things that are invisible concerning the mortals the 
sods have clarity”. She suggests that the invisible structures refer to the interior 
of the body and the various diseases that are known to the gods but are not per- 
ceptible to humans.'’ Sections of Hippocratic treatises provide parallels for the 
difficulties in understanding internal functions and non-manifest diseases (01 To 
goavea vooéovtec, On the Art, 11; cf. Herodotus, 2.84),'* and stress the impor- 
tance of the doctor’s judgement, which 1s based on the proper evaluation of signs 
(On the Art, 11-12; On Winds, 1; On Diseases, 4.55).'° On this reading, Alemaeon 
presents his treatise as the record of a speech of instruction offered to a group of 
students. After first underlining the difficulties in acquiring secure knowledge in 
medical issues, Alcmaeon seems to assert that these problems can be overcome 
with the appropriate teaching, which can be found in his discourse. 

A problematic aspect of this interpretation 1s the construal of the asyndeton. It 
would be more natural to assume a dittography,'® thus reading “concerning non- 
manifest mortal things” (zEpi TOV AMAVEwV {mEpi TOV} Ovntov), rather than a rep- 
etition of “concerning’’, which 1s quite awkward in Greek (even 1f we accept the 
interpretation of Gemelli Marciano, such a construal 1s a hapax). Regardless of 
this textual point, there 1s no evidence that Alemaeon had his own circle of disci- 
ples or that he acquired a reputation as a medical theorist or seer-doctor in Magna 
Graecia in contrast to Pythagoras, Parmenides, and Empedocles.'’ Alcmaeon’s 
absence from the extant part of the doxography on the aetiology of disease pre- 
served in the Anonymus Londiniensis and his exclusion from Galen’s list of doc- 
tors from Italy (Philistion, Empedocles, Pausanias, and their disciples who are 
contrasted with the medical groups of Cos and Cnidos) indicate that his reputation 
was not primarily that of a medical theorist.'* We cannot, of course, dismiss the 
various reports about his strong interest 1n life sciences and exclude the possibility 
that he trained some students in Croton, which gained a reputation for its excel- 
lent doctors (Herodotus, 3.131), but medical issues are not his sole concern. The 
extant sources show a wide range of interests that are not limited to the interior of 
the body, but are extended to animals, plants, celestial bodies, and even principles. 
For this very reason, Alcmaeon 1s often mentioned along with the protagonists of 
early Greek philosophy, and his doctrines are examined in the Metaphysics and 
On the Soul (DK 24 A3, Al2), as well as in the Theophrastean doxography (DK 
24 A4—-10, A1l3—14, A17). 


Alcmaeon versus the Pythagoreans? 


Let us now turn to the scanty evidence concerning the identity of Alcmaeon’s 
addressees. All of them are among the numerous Pythagoreans listed by lamblichus 
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at the end of On the Pythagorean Life, but two names are probably misspelled in 
the catalogue: a Brontinus and a Leon are included among the thirty-eight Pythag- 
oreans from Metapontum, an important Pythagorean centre known for its cult 
of Apollo and its close links with Croton,” and a Bathylaus is found among the 
seven Pythagoreans from Poseidonia, which 1s not far away from Croton (DK 
58 Al). Indeed, the name Bathyllus 1s recorded in Magna Graecia, and the name 
Leon is quite widespread in the same region.’ It is thus reasonable to assume that 
these figures were known in Alcmaeon’s hometown. They probably shared a set 
of common beliefs and formed a Pythagorean group to which Alcmaeon had some 
personal or philosophical relationship. 

We possess no further pieces of information concerning Leon and Bathyllus 
(perhaps because they merely adopted the Pythagorean lifestyle without contrib- 
uting to some intellectual field), but Brotinus seems to have established a close 
connection with Pythagoras himself.*' Moreover, Clement of Alexandria reports 
that, according to Epigenes, a grammarian of Hellenistic era who appears as an 
expert in poems circulating under Orpheus’ name, Brotinus composed two works 
at least: 


It 1s said that the oracles attributed to Musaeus were composed by Onoma- 
tocritus, Orpheus’ Mixing-Bow/l by Zopyrus of Heraclea, and the Descent 
into Hades by Prodicus of Samos. Ion of Chios in the 7riads reports that 
Pythagoras also attributed some works to Orpheus. But Epigenes in On the 
Poetry Ascribed to Orpheus says that the Descent into Hades and the Sacred 
Account are works of Cercops the Pythagorean, and the Robe and the Physics 
are works of Brontinus.” 


The authorship of the aforementioned writings was a controversial issue 1n antiq- 
uity, as the fullest known catalogue of Orphic poems 1n the Svda confirms: Broti- 
nus 1s credited with the Physics (Ovo1xa), but the Robe (IlémAoc) and the Nes 
(Aixtvov) are attributed either to the shadowy Zopyrus of Heraclea or to Brotinus 
(DK 17 A4). However, if the reports of Epigenes and the Byzantine encyclopae- 
dia contain even a part of the truth, 1t can be concluded that Brotinus represented 
the religious and mystical facet of Pythagoreanism and was connected with the 
Orphic circles of Magna Graecia.*? In his monograph 7he Orphic Poems, West 
suggests that the Net probably describes the gradual formation of living beings 
as the knitting of a net, an image which indicates that the soul 1s air filling the 
bodily parts (Orphic Fragment, 404, ed. Bernabe = Aristotle, On the Generation 
of Animals, B 1, 734a16—20).* West also believes that the Robe contains an early 
version of an Orphic rhapsody which describes a weaving process that produced 
Persephone’s mantle as symbolising the seasonal decoration of the earth with 
flowers and crops (Orphic Fragment, 407, ed. Bernabé = Clement, Stromata, 
5.8.49-50). In a more focused study, Gagné argues that the Physics can be recon- 
structed from two Orphic fragments that combine theogonic and anthropogonic 
material with a theory of the soul as wind which enters into the body when we 
breathe (Orphic Fragment, 421, 802, ed. Bernabé).”° 
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How, then, can these interests be related to what we know about Alcmaeon? 
The fact that Alcmaeon mentions some shadowy figures associated with Pythago- 
reanism 1n his incipit does not necessarily presuppose advocacy of their lifestyle 
or agreement with their ideas. We cannot, of course, exclude the possibility that 
Alcmaeon dedicated his treatise to them as a matter of admiration or gratitude, 
but other possibilities should be examined.*° It has been suggested by Vlastos, 
for instance, that Alcmaeon was trying to persuade them to adopt his views, thus 
offering a sort of instruction, like Empedocles.*’ According to Diogenes Laertius, 
Empedocles addressed the whole of the On Nature to Pausanias, his alleged stu- 
dent and lover (“and you Pausanias, son of wise Anchites, hear me’, DK 31 B1). 
The extensive surviving extracts from Empedocles’ poem do indeed show a regu- 
lar use of the second-person singular, as Pausanias 1s instructed in the complex 
workings of the cosmic cycle and the emergence of life forms. Hence Empedocles’ 
poem has a rhetorical goal, trying to persuade his addressee of a novel interpreta- 
tion of reality through reasoning and direct appeal to observable evidence. What 
sort of instruction 1s preserved in Alcmaeon’s treatise 1s an issue worth exploring: 
it may include an exhortation, it may be structured as an exposition of a topic, or 
it may reflect a contest which first took place during a private or public debate and 
then was presented as Alcmaeon’s formal position concerning current ideas in a 
wider audience. The following points can be cited to support the third possibility. 

First and foremost, the author’s self-identification as “Alcmaeon of Croton” 
suggests that he intends to establish contact with a public which 1s not limited to his 
hometown. The structure of his opening statement conforms to some extent to the 
conventional patterns of the incipits of early philosophical and scientific writings, 
although there was no uniformity as to how they commenced.** An early Greek 
prose author usually introduces himself by mentioning his name, place of origin, 
and/or father’s name (AAkuaiwv Kpotavijytnc. .. Ileipi8ov vioc; cf. Herodotus, 
1.1; Thucydides, 1.1; #GrH 555, fr. 2; a comparison between incipits of con- 
temporary prose authors, excluding medical writers, can be found in Table 1.2). 
He also formally states that his account begins by using the demonstrative pronoun 
and a verb of saying or writing (tade EAece; cf. Thucydides, 1.1; /GrA 1, fr. la: 
I'GrH 555, fr. 2).*? By using this formula, the so-called “seal” (o@payic), a prose 
author could assert his responsibility for and ownership of a specific work.°? After 
declaring that his account begins, a prose author normally makes brief remarks 
concerning the scope and subject matter of his work, the validity and limitations 
of his account, and the method adopted, as can be seen in the incipits of Heraclitus 
(DK 22 B1), lon of Chios (DK 36 B1), and Diogenes of Apollonia (DK 64 B1). 
What 1s not attested in the surviving pretaces 1s Alcmaeon’s combination of a verb 
of speaking with indirect object datives (td0e EAECcE . . . Bpotiva Kai Aéovtt Kai 
BadvAAw), since other prose authors who use a verb of saying or writing 1n their 
incipit do not specify addressees (Thucydides, 1.1; /GrH 1, fr. la; #kGrH 555, 
fr. 2) and those opening sections of poems that do mention addressees introduce 
them in the vocative (Hesiod, Works and Days, 10; Theognis, 19; Pindar, Pythian 
Ode, 5.5). Does this unique formula imply that Alemaeon wished to respond to 
Brotinus, Leon, and Bathyllus? 
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It is worth noting that the opening section of prose works sometimes deals with 
false beliefs or rival ideas.*' Three examples from contemporary authors who rep- 
resent various intellectual fields can be considered: 


Hecataeus of Miletus speaks as follows. I write down these things, as they 
seem to me to be true. For the stories of the Greeks are manifold and ridicu- 
lous, as they seem to me.” 


Although this account holds forever, humans always prove to be uncompre- 
hending, both before they have heard it and when once they have heard it. For 
although all things happen in accordance with this account, humans resemble 
those without experience, even when they experience such words and deeds 
as I set forth, distinguishing each according to its nature and telling how it 1s. 
But the rest of humans fail to notice what they do awake, just as they forget 
what they do asleep.’° 


The authors of the work entitled Cnidian Sentences have correctly described the 
experiences of patients in individual diseases and the issues of some of them. So 
much even a layman could correctly describe by carefully enquiring from each 
patient the nature of his experiences. But they have omitted much of what the 
doctor should consider first without the patient’s telling. This knowledge varies 
in varying circumstances and in some cases 1s important for the interpretation 
of symptoms. And whenever they interpret symptoms with a view to determin- 
ing the right method of treatment in each case, my judgement in these matters 
is quite different from their exposition. And I censure them not only for this 
reason but also because they use remedies limited in number. For most of their 
prescriptions, with the exception of acute diseases, were to administer purga- 
tives and to give to drink whey and milk at the proper season.” 


We do not possess what follows the preface of the Genealogies, but Hecataeus 
thinks that it 1s necessary to place his work 1n a broader tradition of writing about 
the Greek gods and heroes. The starting point of his own account 1s that other 
experts, such as Homer and Hesiod who are often criticised (ct. #GrH 1, frs. 18b, 
19, 25, 27), failed to produce a valid explanation. By stressing the subjectivity 
of his judgements and setting them against current accounts, Hecataeus replaces 
the external authority of the Muses (the source of inspiration and the guarantee 
of truth in traditional narratives) who may lie with the persona of the mythogra- 
pher.’? Hecataeus thus professes to offer a more veridical account than the vari- 
ous stories 1n circulation. In a similar vein, Heraclitus attacks the majority of 
humans, who are unable to comprehend his discourse. As we know from a set 
of fragments, Heraclitus’ main targets are the didactic authorities of archaic era, 
including Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, Hecataeus, Xenophanes, and Pythagoras 
(DK 22 B40, B42, B57—8, B81, B129), who failed in the formulation of a coher- 
ent system that would elucidate the essential unity of all things (DK 22 B108). 
Moreover, Hippocratic authors, especially those who are interested in the work- 
ings of the cosmos, often refer to current philosophical and medical doctrines 1n 
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the introductory sections of their treatises. Although they sometimes agree with 
and build on the ideas of their predecessors and contemporaries (On Flesh, 1; On 
Regimen, 1.1),°° polemical references are well documented. The authors of On 
Ancient Medicine and On the Nature of Man, for instance, attack the intrusion 
of philosophical postulates into their discipline and reject the deductive method 
as an effective way of treating disease (On Ancient Medicine, 1; On the Nature 
of Man, 1).°’ The author of On Regimen in Acute Diseases is even more explicit. 
He criticises those who composed the Cnidian Sentences, a collection of medical 
treatises that has not survived, for not investigating into the symptoms that a doc- 
tor should know beforehand and not employing a sufficient number of remedies 
(On Regimen in Acute Diseases, 1—3).°* His critical remarks reflect the antago- 
nism between the Coan and Cnidian doctors, namely the conflict between those 
who are engaged 1n a prognostic and patient-oriented type of medicine and those 
who endorse a diagnostic and disease-oriented type of medicine.*’ These pieces 
of evidence encourage us to consider the possibility that Alcmaeon criticises rival 
ideas before expounding his system. 

If the order in which Alcmaeon names his addressees 1s significant, then the 
leading figure in this Pythagorean group 1s Brotinus. According to the evidence 
cited above, he appears to have composed sacred texts and had personal links with 
Pythagoras. It is thus reasonable to infer that Brotinus was regarded as a charis- 
matic personality having an authority transcending common experience. He prob- 
ably dealt with the hidden facets of reality (e.g. the interpretation of divine signs 
and religious taboos, the origin and guilt of mankind, the post-mortem fate of the 
soul) and thought that knowledge 1s acquired through initiation into the Orphic 
mysteries. Cornford explains how this way of gaining knowledge is connected 
with beliefs regarding the purification of the soul: 


In the process of initiation there were two stages: a preliminary purification, 
which might be merely ceremonial, fitting the candidate to proceed to the 
second stage, the revelation of symbolic cult-objects and ritual dramas. To 
witness these was to assure oneself of a “better lot” in the other world. The 
revelation was accompanied by some instruction 1n the meaning of the sacred 
things seen and enacted. “Blessed 1s he who has seen these things; the uniniti- 
ate shall never have a like portion after death” (Hymn to Demeter, 480). The 
entire procedure rests on the belief that there 1s another world, an invisible 
world of gods and spirits, where the individual soul will have its place after 
death. Revelation is the only means of access to knowledge of this world; 
the initiates claimed to be “those who know” (01 e1d0Téc) or “the wise” (ot 
OOMot).”” 


To use the classical distinction of Corntord between empiricism and inspiration, 
Brotinus represents the marvellous and mysterious world of the religious expert 
who is associated with the great master.*! He seems to be a sort of priest, diviner, 
or seer who can foretell future events and offer direct access to things which are 
beyond human comprehension (cf. On Regimen, 1.12;*7 ov udvtic Etut TAMAVN 
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yvovat oagac, Euripides, Hippolytus, 346; a d€ un SNAG Totc AvVOPa@moic EoTI, 
NEINAGCVAL OM LLAVTIKNS TAPa THV Vewv moVOavEeoVal, Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
1.1.9). 

This way of gaining and diffusing knowledge 1s incompatible with the empiricist 
epistemology of Alemaeon, which 1s founded on the assumption that humans can 
draw tentative inferences by evaluating sensory data, as his rational explanation 
of various microcosmic processes shows (cf. E€y@ O€ TOLADTA LEV OD LAVTEDVOOLLAL, 
onusia 5é YPU@ Otol YpT) TeKUaipecOat Tov TE Dyléac EGOLLEVOUC TOV EVOPaTOV 
Kai TODS AMOBavovLEVOUC, Prorrhetic, 2.1).* In Alemaeon’s view, only the gods 
can attain clear knowledge of the latent level of reality, while humans cannot 
reach their level even if they perform rituals and employ sacred texts. What they 
are able to do 1s to examine the changeable world of mortal beings with the aid of 
their sensory organs, thus limiting enquiry to the deceptive indications of observ- 
able evidence. If Alemaeon highlights his divergence from a Pythagorean group 
as to the knowledge of invisible structures, the use of the aorist along with the 
demonstrative pronoun indicates that Alcmaeon’s treatise 1s presented as the writ- 
ten record of an oral discourse. We can thus punctuate the fragment by dividing 
the asyndeton into two separate parts with a colon: the first part indicates the point 
of his disagreement with the Pythagoreans in question (“Alcmaeon of Croton, the 
son of Peirithus, said these words to Brotinus and Leon and Bathyllus concerning 
things that are non-manifest: . . .”’),** and the second part signifies the beginning 
of his response (“the gods possess clear knowledge concerning things that are 
mortal, but insofar as humans may judge from signs’’). 


Alecmaeon’s approach 


One of the main concerns of early Greek thinkers 1s to define the nature, extent, 
and sources of human knowledge, as well as to establish whether it 1s reliable 
or not.” A comparison is often drawn between human and divine knowledge in 
order to contrast the constraints and detects of the former to the completeness and 
superiority of the latter.” 

Such a comparison can be found 1n the statement at the end of the fragment, 
which draws a sharp distinction between the cognitive capacities of gods and 
humans (ca@nvetav LEV VE01 EYOVTL, Wc OE AVOPOTMOIC TEKLLAIPEoVaL). The phrase 
wc O€ AVOpMTOIC TEKLAIPEGOa1 can be taken in an adverbial restrictive sense (“but 
insofar as humans may judge from signs’’) or as a dative of relation (“but for 
humans to judge from signs’). Some scholars, however, supply a verb which speci- 
fies the limits of human knowledge, such as dédotTa (“but as humans <it 1s given> 
to judge from signs’’) or e€eotiw nutv (“but as humans <it is possible for us> to 
judge from signs’’).*’ A reference to the need rather than the capacity of humans 
to conjecture 1s also possible, thus assuming that ypn or oet 1s implied (“but as 
humans <one must> judge from signs’’).*° What follows 1s a matter of speculation, 
but another formal declaration that Alcmaeon 1s beginning his account cannot 
be excluded (cf. FGrH 1, fr. 1a). Hence Wachtler suggests the supplement wde 
eyo Epéw (“I will say thus’”’).*? Another possibility is that Alcmaeon explains how 
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humans draw tentative inferences, since the verb tekuaipouat is often accom- 
panied by a dative specifying the ground on which a judgement or conjecture 1s 
founded: Ta a@avyn TH AOyiouGa (“things that are non-manifest through reason- 
ing”; cf. On Winds, 3)>° toic Eu@avéot TA UN ytyvMoKoUEVGa (“what is unknown 
from the apparent things”; cf. Herodotus, 2.33).°' If this 1s the case, the following 
lines might have dealt with Alemaeon’s epistemology: the structure and workings 
of each sensory organ, the transmission of data into the brain through a network 
of “channels”, and the formation of knowledge on the basis of signs (DK 24 A5). 

Regardless of how one supplements the incomplete statement, Alcmaeon states 
that divine knowledge is characterised by oagnveia and so implies that human 
understanding is associated with darkness and obscurity (cf. DK 31 B122.4). The 
cognates of cagnveta, especially the adverb oda and the adjective cagne, are 
usually coupled with a verb that designates clear and certain knowledge (oda, 
VIVVOOKO, Etotana1). They signify (a) knowledge of the precise facts or the exact 
truth Uliad, 2.252; Odyssey, 3.89; Euripides, Children of Heracles, 840) and (b) 
a direct and thus reliable information or understanding of things, often based on 
first-hand observation (//iad, 7.226—7; Pindar, Nemean Ode, 11.42—4; Thucydides, 
1.22). Hence Alemaeon commences his treatise by declaring that “the gods possess 
clear knowledge” mepi tov 8vntwv, which can be taken 1n a restrictive (“concern- 
ing mortals” = humans) or more general (“concerning things that are mortal” = all 
beings and processes which are subject to death) sense. The latter meaning 1s pref- 
erable given the wide range of topics examined in Alcmaeon’s treatise. Seen from 
this perspective, “immortals” can grasp the changeable world of “mortals” and 
the various phenomena associated with living beings. Humans, on the other hand, 
have no direct and secure knowledge of this domain, and their judgements can be 
made only on the basis of signs. What 1s the function of this assertion? 

It can be argued that Alcmaeon is warning his audience of the doubtful valid- 
ity of the statements made 1n his treatise. Inasmuch as he 1s mostly dealing with 
aspects of living things that can be hardly examined through the sensory organs, 
the results of his “enquiry into nature” are provisional and uncertain. Alcmaeon 
not only announces that he 1s about to tackle topics that escape human compre- 
hension to a great extent but also invites his audience to consider the discourse 
with the appropriate caution. A request to use their own powers of comprehension 
in order to assess Alcmaeon’s inferences drawn from observation may well be 
made in the following lines, just as Parmenides (DK 28 B7) and Empedocles (DK 
31 B2—3) advise their audience to judge their demonstration before expounding a 
rational account of reality. 

Alcmaeon is aware of the vague nature of his research field and the limita- 
tions imposed by cognitive faculties but 1s not as pessimistic as Xenophanes, who 
declares that humans cannot attain a secure knowledge of reality: 


And the clear truth (kai t0 Lev OdV Gagéc) no man has seen, nor will there be 
anyone who knows both about gods and about all the things I speak of. For 
even if one succeeded the most in speaking of what has been brought to pass 
still he himself will not know. But opinion is allotted to all.°? 
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Although it 1s impossible to gain a full understanding of beings and processes 
that are mortal, we can assess the various signs which are sent to us through the 
sensory organs and then are transmitted to the brain, the coordinating centre of 
mental functions (DK 24 A5). The end of this cognitive process can be described 
as Tekuaipeo8a1, namely “to judge something from signs” (Pindar, O/ympian 
Ode, 8.3; Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 336; Herodotus, 2.33). In its earliest 
use, the term TéKuap or TEKU@P Means “boundary’, “end”, “goal” Uliad, 13.20: 
Odyssey, 4.473; Pindar, fr. 165, ed. Snell-Maehler), and, inasmuch as it normally 
signifies a fixed mark or an ordained thing, it also constitutes a “token” or “sign of 
recognition” of something (//iad, 1.526; Pindar, Nemean Ode, 11.44; Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon, 272). Its cognate texunpiov (Aeschylus, Eumenides, 662, Suppli- 
ants, 53-4; Herodotus, 2.43) 1s widely used by authors who attempt to establish 
the validity of their statements with undeniable evidence, thus being synonymous 
to onpetov (DK 64 B4; Thucydides, |.6) and uaptupiov (Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 
1095; Herodotus, 2.22). By presenting the results of his own evaluation of signs, 
Alcmaeon proceeds from the observation of the visible structures to the under- 
standing of the latent level of reality. This empirical method of enquiry asserts 
that knowledge comes primarily from experience rather than divine revelation. 

Examples of this approach can be found in the first historilographers, who 
adduced evidence in order to support their conclusions as to the precise facts or 
the exact truth. Herodotus often refers to “clear knowledge” as what can be con- 
firmed to be the case on the basis of personal inspection. For instance, he travels 
from place to place in order to confirm whether Heracles 1s regarded a god: 


And wishing to gain clear knowledge of these things (kai 8EA@v O€ TOVTMV 
MEPL GAMES TL EldEvaL) from a point where this was possible, I took ship to 
Tyre in Phoenicia because I had heard that there is a holy temple of Heracles 
there. And I saw it richly equipped . . . | also saw another temple of Heracles 
in Tyre, dedicated to the Thasian |[sc. Heracles]. Then I arrived at Thasos 
where I also found a temple of Heracles built by the Phoenicians . . . What 
I have discovered by enquiry clearly shows (ta EV vov loTOpNLEVa SNAOT 
oa@éwc) that Heracles is an ancient god.” 


Herodotus thus presents facts based on his own “sight, judgement, and enquiry” 
(Herodotus, 2.99), which are distinguished from what one has heard from indi- 
rect sources, such as reports and myths.’ It is not always possible to present the 
results of historical research with precision, especially when one has to deal with 
the distant past: 


Regarding the events that preceded this period and those of a still earlier date, 
it was impossible to get clear information (Ga@ac UWév EvpEtv) on account of 
the lapse of time. But judging from evidence which I can trust after very care- 
ful enquiry (é« 5é TeKLNpiov wv éxi LAKPOTATOV GKONODVTI LOL MIOTEDOAL), 
I think they were not really great events, either regarding the wars then waged 
or in other respects.” 
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Thucydides makes a sharp distinction between the current events of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, of which he could have direct and secure knowledge, and preceding 
events, which took place long ago such that he could not investigate them in 
depth. The great value of the tentative inferences drawn from reports 1s that they 
help Thucydides to conclude, after much consideration, that the clash between the 
Athenians and the Spartans was the most remarkable event in Greek history. This 
assertion 1s contrasted with oa@a@c evpetv, namely the knowledge acquired from 
first-hand observation. 

A similar concern for carefully examining a series of data pertaining to the 
body and its surroundings can be documented 1n the earliest Hippocratic treatises. 
The term texunptov and its cognates refer to the signs from which an expert can 
draw inferences concerning the features of individuals and stuffs, the causes and 
development of disease, and biological functions.*° The author of On the Nature of 
Man, tor instance, promises to prove that the proposed bodily constituents retain 
their ontological status and to offer proofs for the reasons of their mutual transfor- 
mations (amo0deicm . . . Kal TeKLNpIA TApPEEw, On the Nature of Man, 2),°’ whereas 
his opponents offer unconvincing proofs (On the Nature of Man, 1).° A more sys- 
tematic approach is adopted by the author of On Airs, Waters, Places who often 
supplies his claims as to how the climatic and topographical conditions of a region 
affect the health and character of its inhabitants with pieces of strong evidence 
(uéya o€ TEKLINPLOV TOUTOV, On Airs, Waters, Places, 16).’ He thus gives doctors 
instructions as to how to predict the sorts of diseases they may find 1n different 
places, whereas other Hippocratic authors are interested in detecting and curing 
disease. A characteristic example 1s provided by the author of the Prognostic, who 
argues that a skilled doctor can understand whether individuals will survive or die 
by considering a combination of various symptoms, such as fevers, vomiting, and 
pains (tEKLAIpEoOaL TOIL OVUTAOL ONLLELOLOLV, Prognostic, 24). 

In a similar vein, Alcmaeon can be found adducing observable evidence to sup- 
port his inferences concerning the changeable world of mortal beings. Although 
we do not know his methodological assumptions and the conditions under which 
he performed “enquiry into nature’, we may note three interrelated points: (a) the 
use of observation, (b) the role of analogy, and (c) the search for causal relations. 

The use of observation 1s crucial in understanding the structure and functioning 
of living beings. The references to the workings of each sensory organ (DK 24 
A5), the peculiar features of the genitals of mules (DK 24 B3), and the external 
factors of disease (DK 24 B4) indicate that Alcmaeon inspected the objects of 
his enquiry to the extent that the senses allowed him to draw some provisional 
conclusions. The principle of this approach 1s neatly summarised in the state- 
ment “experience 1s the beginning of learning” (PMG 125), which 1s preserved 
under the name of Alcman, the Doric equivalent to “Alcmaeon’’, but 1t may well 
derive from the Crotoniate thinker rather than the lyric poet.®' Although most of 
Alcmaeon’s observations are rudimentary and concern external features of living 
beings, some examination of their interior seems to be part and parcel of his pro- 
ject. More specifically, the mention of a network of “channels” which connects 
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the brain, the coordinating centre of mental functions, with the sensory organs 
(DK 24 A5) might have been verified by means of anatomical investigation, albeit 
not performed in a systematic manner (DK 24 A10). It is precisely the interior of 
living beings that shows the constraints of human research and the perplexity of 
the objects under investigation, especially in a period during which thinkers were 
not equipped with special instruments to observe microscopic structures. 

A good way to overcome these hurdles 1s to use analogy 1n order to illuminate 
the correspondence between systems that have similar structure and functioning 
but cannot be understood equally: one 1s visible and known, while the other 1s 
invisible and unknown. By focusing on their common features, we can explain 
the hidden aspects of the latter from the familiar aspects of the former. Alcmaeon, 
for instance, describes health and disease in political terms. The changeable state 
of the human body depends on how power 1s distributed among its opposing 
constituents (hot and cold, wet and dry, sweet and bitter), which participate in 
its administration like the citizens of a polis whose antagonistic or collabora- 
tive tendencies affect its functioning (“equality of shares of the powers” versus 
“monarchy”, DK 24 B4).°* Moreover, the embryo’s capacity to draw nourishing 
ingredients 1s likened to a sponge equipped with holes through which air or lig- 
uid may pass (DK 24 A17). In both cases, invisible structures are understood by 
observing visible structures and applying familiar imagery and concepts to the 
microcosm. 

Alcmaeon also had a deep interest in providing explanations as to the causal 
norms which govern microcosmic processes. To cite a characteristic example, he 
offers the earliest known aetiology of disease which is based on the interactions 
between the bodily constituents (DK 24 B4). His reasoning can be summarised as 
follows: first, disease arises due to the supremacy of a power, 1n particular when 
the body becomes too hot or too cold; second, this disequilibrium 1s occasioned 
either by surfeit or lack of foodstuffs or from external factors, including water of 
a particular kind, environmental conditions, exertions, hardship, and other similar 
causes; third, disease manifests itself in certain bodily parts, such as the blood, the 
marrow, and the brain. Alcmaeon thus accounts for the elemental changes in the 
body with reference to the diet of an individual, his/her physical activities, and the 
climatic and topographical conditions of his/her place. This systematic effort to 
use a range of data in order to explain the functioning of a microcosmic structure 
is founded on the belief that humans can judge from signs. 


Conclusion 


On the basis of the interpretation proposed above, we may distinguish between 
two target groups in Alcemaeon’s treatise: a narrow and specialised audience and 
an open and less specialised audience. The former audience includes individu- 
als, namely the members of a Pythagorean group who are active in the same 
antagonistic milieu as Alcmaeon, although their relationship 1s not clearly speci- 
fied in the incipit. One may suppose that they are fellows who exchange ideas 
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with Alcmaeon, students who attend his exposition, or opponents whose views 
are criticised. The last option 1s likely for polemical references are documented 1n 
the incipits of contemporary prose authors, and, apart from the debates 1n public 
councils and law-courts, contests between “wise men” (sophists, doctors, orators) 
who professed to offer a superior type of knowledge and were trying to attract 
students were common in the fifth century BC.® Thus Brotinus and his associates 
might have been engaged in a private or public debate with Alcmaeon, displaying 
their expertise 1n topics of common interest. It 1s reported that Pythagoras himself 
offered a series of public speeches when he arrived in Croton in order to convince 
locals to follow a moral way of life (DK 14 A8a), and his disciples should have 
also tried to propagate and defend the Pythagorean ideas. Traces of the contest 
between Alcmaeon and three Pythagoreans are preserved in the incipit, which 
commences with Alcmaeon’s response to them and 1s followed by an exposition 
of his system. The extant sources suggest that the disagreement as to the source 
of knowledge was the starting point and not the focus of his treatise, which deals 
with a range of issues. Alcmaeon also has a broader and less specialised audience 
in mind, whoever might attend these contests between “wise men” or pick up a 
copy of his treatise, whom Alcmaeon would like to get to favourably compare 
his arguments against the Pythagoreans in question and contrast their method in 
acquiring knowledge. 


Texts 


1 Adkuatav Kpotovintns tade EAece Heipi8ov vidoe Bpotiva Kai Aéovti Kat 
BoOvAAw: MEPL TOV AMAVEOV, TEPL TOV BvNTHOV CAMNvELAV LEV DEOL EYOVTI, 
wc o€ AVOpMmolc TeKLAipeoBa1 (DK 24 B1). 

2 ‘Exataioc Midijouc wde wwOeitar- Ta5E YpaoOa, ic HOt SoKel GANVéa Etvat: ot 
yap EAAnvov Adyou nmoAAO1 TE Ka yEAOIOL, WC ELLOL Matvovtal, elotv (/GTH, | 
fr. la). 

3. Avttoyoo Hevopaveoc TadE GuvEeypawe Epi ItTaAiNng EK TOV APyaiav ADyYaV 
TO MIGTOTATA Kai oagéotata (/GrH 555, tr. 2). 

4 ‘Hpoddtov AAikapvnocéos lotoping amodEcic NOE, MC LNTE TA yEVOLLEVa EE 
AVOPATOV THO YPOVO ECITHAG VEVNTOL, UNTE ENYA LEYAAG TE KAI BOLASTA, TO 
ucv “EAAnot, Ta O€ BapBapolio1 anodEyOEVTA, AKAEA YEvNTOL, TA TE OAAG Kal 
OU NV aitinv ExmoAéunoav aAAnAoio1 (Herodotus, 1.1). 

5 QMovkvdt0ne APnvatoc Cvveypawe TOV mOAELOV Tov IleAoTOVVNOIM@V Ka 
AOnvaiwv, wc emoAEunoav mpd0c AAANAOUG, apEaUEVOS EDODE KABLOTALLEVOD 
Koi EAmioac LWeyav TE EoEoVat Kai ACLOAOYMTATOV TOV TPOVEYVEVNLLEVOV, 
TEKLLAIPOLEVOC OTL aKUGCOVTEC TE NOUV EC AVTOV GUMOTEPO!L TAPACKEDT) TH 
Mon Kal TO AGAAO EAAnvikov Opav ECDVLOTALLEVOV POG EKATEPOVG, TO LLEV 
EvOvc, TO O€ Kai daVOODLEVOV (Thucydides, 1.1). 

6 TOD € AdyOU TODD’ EOVTOS HEi ACVVETOL yivovtTat AVOP@mol1 Kai TPOOVEV 
QKOVOAL KAL AKOVOAVTEC TO TPMTOV: YIVOLEVOV YAP TAVTOV KATO TOV AOYOV 
TOVOE ATNELPOLOL EOIKQAOL, TMELPMLEVOL KAL ETEWV KAL ENYWV TOLOVTOV, OKOLMV 
EY OIMNVEVUAL KATH OVO SOLOLIPEMV EKAOTOV KOI OPAC@V OKWC EXEL. TODC 
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d€ AAAOUC AVOPamOUC AaVvOdVvEL OKOOM EYVENDEVTEC TOLODOLV, OKMOTEP OKOOE 
EevdovtEc EmtAavOavovtat (DK 22 B1). 
7  Gpy1) OE LOL TOD AOYOUD: TAVTA THIA KAL OVdEV TAEOV TN EAGOOOV TOVTOV TOV 
TOLOV. EVOS EKMOTOV APETH TPLAC: OVVEOIC Ka KPATOC Kai TOYN (DK 36 B1). 
8 Adyov TavTOc &PYOLEVOV SOKET LOL YPEOV Elva THV APYTV EvauOLoPytNTOV 
NapeyeoVat, THV O€ ENUNVEtaV aTANV Kai ceuvyV (DK 64 B1). 


Notes 
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translations are my own, unless otherwise stated. 

1 Ed. Diels-Kranz (1951-2) 24 B1 [henceforth DK] = Diogenes Laertius 8.83 [hence- 
forth D. L.]. 

2 On Callimachus, see Pfeiffer (1968: 123-51). On Demetrius of Magnesia, see Mejer 
(1981). Diogenes Laertius, the richest source regarding the prefaces of early philo- 
sophical writings, quotes the incipits of Pherecydes (D. L. 1.119); Anaxagoras (D. L. 
2.6); Empedocles (D. L. 8.54, 60-1); Philolaus (D. L. 8.85); and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia (D. L. 6.81, 9.57). 

3. According to Mansfeld (1995), the obscurities to be found 1n the incipits of Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, and Empedocles are intentional for their audience was a small and select 
group rather than a wide public. Hence they introduce their topic in such a way as to 
attract attention and create suspense, a method criticised by Diogenes of Apollonia in 
his opening statement (DK 64 B1). Mansfeld makes no reference to Alcmaeon, but 
some elements of obscurity can be traced in his incipit too. Whether this obscurity is 
intentional or due to our inability to solve the textual problems 1s debatable. In a similar 
study, Gemelli Marciano (2007) focuses on Heraclitus, Alcmaeon, Anaxagoras, and 
Diogenes of Apollonia. She draws attention to the oral transmission of ideas in archaic 
Greece and suggests that the incipit of philosophical and medical texts is of crucial 
importance since it indicates, not only the nature of each text, but also the kind of the 
audience to whom this text is designed. She thus distinguishes between two kinds of 
audience and respective incipits. If the audience is a limited one, the incipit 1s elitist 
and not easily comprehensible to the non-experts. If the audience 1s a large group of 
educated laymen, the incipit consists of portentous sentences that allow the speaker to 
establish his authority over the audience. 

4 This proposal can be found in the unpublished textual notes of Reiske on Diogenes 
Laertius and is mentioned by Wachtler (1896: 34). On Reiske’s manuscript, see 
Dorandi (2013: 1x—x). 

S Wachtler (1896: 34-8). Cf. Barnes (1982: 137). In the IAPS Conference Simon Tre- 
panier suggested that I remove the second part of the asyndeton at the end of the 
fragment and distinguish between the domains of divine and human knowledge, thus 
reading: “the gods possess clear knowledge concerning things that are non-manzifest, 
but insofar as humans may judge from signs concerning things that are mortal”. 

6 Cobet (1850: 224). Cf. Zeller (1919: 600, n. 3). 

7 Gomperz (1953: 65). This view was first formulated in Gomperz (1928). 
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Cf. the public lamentation of Susarion, to whom the origin of Attic comedy 1s ascribed: 


Listen, people. Susarion, the son of Philinus, from Tripodiscus in Megara, says the 
following: women are an evil, but, nevertheless, fellow-citizens, one cannot live in 
a house without an evil. For to marry or not to marry, either is evil. 

(Susarion, fr. 1, ed. Kassel-Austin, 1989) 


[Hippocrates], VM, 1, ed. Littré (1839) 1.572 = ed. Jouanna (1990) 119.4—7. 
[Hippocrates], //at., 1, ed. Littre (1849) VI.90 = ed. Jouanna (1988) 103.10—12. 
[Hippocrates], Vict., 1.11, ed. Littre (1849) VI.486 = ed. Joly (1984) 134.21; V4, 22, 
ed. Littre (1839) 1.626 = ed. Jouanna (1990) 149.15—16. 

Gemelli Marciano (2007: 18—22). See also n. 3 above. 

It 1s difficult to square this hypothesis with the known pieces of Alcmaeon’s treatise, 
which clearly have a more general content. His medical theory, as reported in the P/ac- 
ita, deals with health and disease 1n general and not with specific kinds of disease (DK 
24 B4). Admittedly, the emphasis on the various causes that disturb the equilibrium and 
the reference to the blood, the marrow, and the brain as the main loci of disease indicate 
that Alcmaeon might have examined how different kinds of disease arise in a section 
of his treatise (cf. the Arabic translation of Galen’s On Medical Experience, 22.3, ed. 
Walzer (1944) 128, where Diogenes of Apollonia is credited with a treatise in which 
he talks about the causes and remedies of diseases in a systematic manner). A text that 
supports Gemelli Marciano’s proposal that the phrase zepi THv aMavéewv is connected 
with the interior of the body, rather than invisible structures in general, is provided by 
Censorinus. In a doxographical overview of embryological doctrines, he reports that 
Alcmaeon put forward a sort of epistemological scepticism regarding the formation of 
the embryo (DK 24 A13). The rejection of the possibility of describing a tiny structure 
within the body could be seen as an elaboration of the introductory remarks about the 
limited knowledge of humans concerning invisible mortal things. However, Alcmaeon 
is also reported to believe that the head is first formed in the womb (DK 24 A13) and to 
describe the nourishment of the embryo (DK 24 A17). On these contradictory reports, 
see Lesky (1952). 

[Hippocrates], Art., 1, ed. Littré (1849) VI.2 = ed. Jouanna (1988) 237.18. 

| Hippocrates], Arzt., 11-12, ed. Littre (1849) VI.18—26 = Jouanna (1988) 237.4—241.11; 
Flat., 1, ed. Littre (1849) VI.90 = ed. Jouanna (1988) 102.1—105.5; Morb., 4.55, ed. 
Littre (1851) VII.604 = ed. Joly (1970) 118.24—119.17. 

On two possible cases of dittography in the Epicurean section (D. L. 10.7, 13), see the 
notes of Dorandi (2013: 738, 743) in the critical apparatus. 

The evidence for the medical interests of these thinkers varies considerably. Pythago- 
ras 1s sometimes considered the inventor of a regimen suitable for athletes or even an 
active doctor, but this is obviously part of the various legends surrounding his char- 
ismatic personality (Burkert 1972: 292-3). Inscriptional evidence suggests that Par- 
menides was honoured as a seer-doctor in his hometown and was connected with a 
medico-religious clan (Nutton 1970). As far as Empedocles 1s concerned, the evidence 
is more substantial and derives from reliable sources, such as the author of On Ancient 
Medicine and Galen (Vegetti 1998). 

Galen, MM, 1.1, ed. Kiihn (1825) X.6.3-4. 

Burkert (1972: 113-14). 

Fraser and Matthews (1997: 88, 273-4). 

The extant sources are inconsistent as to their relationship: Brotinus or Brontinus 
(the manuscripts of Diogenes Laertius, Iamblichus, and the Suda preserve both vari- 
ants) appears as the father or husband of Theano (also called Deino or Deinono), 
who is already mentioned by Dicaearchus (DK 14 A8a) and 1s referred to as the wife, 
daughter, or pupil of Pythagoras (DK 17 A1; cf. Suda, © 83-4, s.v. Theano, II 3120, 
s.v. Pythagoras). Brotinus is reported to come from Croton or Metapontum, like other 
figures surrounding Pythagoras (Burkert 1972: 112, n. 17), and appears 1n fictional 
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accounts of later origin (DK 17 A5). Moreover, we know about a letter written by 
Telauges, Pythagoras’ son and successor, to Philolaus, which reports that the teachers 
of Empedocles were Hippasus and Brotinus (DK 17 A3). Diogenes Laertius, who 
refers to this letter thrice in order to offer biographical information concerning Empe- 
docles, notes that, according to the historian Neanthes of Cyzicus, it 1s unreliable. 
The letter seems to have been circulating since the fourth century BC, thus showing 
that Brotinus appears in one of the earliest known pseudo-Pythagorean texts; see the 
chronological table of Thesleff (1961: 113—14). The decision of Diels-Kranz to place 
Brotinus among “the oldest Pythagoreans” (DK 15-20) 1s justifiable, since the fol- 
lowing facts cannot be denied: (1) Brotinus is mentioned by a contemporary author 
who was active in the same region, (2) he had personal links with Pythagoras, and (3) 
he 1s credited with lost writings whose content 1s reflected in Orphic fragments. 
Clement, Stvom., 1.21.131; published in part as DK 17 A4. 

On this facet of Pythagoreanism, see Burkert (1972: 120-208). 

West (1983: 10-11). 

Gagne (2007). 

The assumption that Alcmaeon dedicated his treatise to Pythagoreans 1s held by sev- 
eral scholars, including Zeller (1919: 596—7, n. 1), Burnet (1930: 194), Burkert (1972: 
289, n. 57), and West (1983: 9), although there are no parallels in contemporary prose 
authors. Kranz (1961: 44) suggests that Alcmaeon refers to three friends, just as Empe- 
docles greets his friends from Acragas (DK 31 B112.1, B114.1) and both Pindar (O/., 
1.107, Pyth., 3.80) and Bacchylides (Ep., 3.64, 92) address Hiero of Syracuse, their 
patron, in their poems. 

Vlastos (1953: 344-5, n. 25). Cf. Huffman (2008: 295). 

Schmalzriedt (1970: 32—S0). 

The opening statement of a letter is usually structured in the same manner (e.g. “Ama- 
sis says the following to Polycrates”’, Herodotus, 3.40; cf. Herodotus, 7.150; Thucy- 
dides, 1.129). Hippocratic authors, too, use the demonstrative pronoun in their incipits, 
but they provide no information as to their name, place of origin, and/or father’s name 
({Hippocrates], Aér., 1, ed. Littre (1840) [1.12 = ed. Jouanna (1996) 186.1—2; Haem.., 
1, ed. Littré (1849) VI.436 = ed. Joly (1978) 1.1; Morb. Sacr., 1, ed. Littré (1849) 
V1.352 = ed. Jouanna (2003) 1.1; Nat. Mul., 1, ed. Littre (1851) VII.312 = ed. Bourbon 
(2008) 2.1—2). Whether this anonymity 1s intentional because a community of doctors 
rather than individuals present their own doctrines or is due to the canonisation of 
medical texts at Alexandria, a process which entails the removal of personal informa- 
tion in order to give unity and authority to a group of heterogeneous texts, 1s disputed. 
On the use of the “seal”, see Kranz (1961); Fehling (1975); Calame (2004). The fact 
that the “seal” is placed at the end of the text as a sort of signature 1n some poems 
(Hymn to Aphrodite, 165—78; Ion Eleg., fr. 1.5, ed. Diehl, 1949) and late prose writings 
(e.g. Heliodorus, Aethop. 10.41.4: “The composition of the Aethopian story concern- 
ing Theagenes and Charicleia ends here. It was composed by a Phoenician of Emesa, 
one of the descendants of the Sun, the son of Theodosius, Heliodorus”) encourages us 
to explore the following bold hypothesis. If Alcmaeon adopts a similar pattern in his 
treatise, in contrast to contemporary authors who introduce themselves at the preface, 
the use of the aorist along with the demonstrative pronoun indicate that Alcmaeon’s 
discourse reaches the end and 1s followed by a biographical note. Thus the asyndeton 
seems to be the result of a confusion for we possess a fragment which contains the very 
beginning (“The gods possess clear knowledge concerning things that are mortal, but 
insofar as humans may judge from signs”) and the very end (“Alcmaeon of Croton, 
the son of Peirithus, said these words to Brotinus and Leon and Bathyllus concerning 
things that are non-manifest’”’) of a treatise, albeit placed in an inverted position. The 
mistake may be due to an Alexandrian librarian who composed a bibliographical entry, 
which usually contains some biographical information concerning the author along 
with his incipit (on this formula, see Pfeiffer 1968: 129-30). Although the Alexandrian 
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librarian first cites the concluding sentence 1n order to introduce Alcmaeon to the users 
of the catalogue and then preserves the opening statement of his treatise, Diogenes 
Laertius cites the fragment as a continuous text, for he thinks that the “seal” precedes 
the incipit. 

On the dialectical nature of early Greek philosophy and medicine, which reflects the 
political organisation of ancient Greece and its antagonistic spirit, see Lloyd (1979). 
F-G?rH 1, fr. 1a. 

DK 22 Bl. 

[Hippocrates], Acut., 1, ed. Littré (1840) I.224—6 = ed. Joly (1972) 36.2—17. 

Bertelli (2001: 80—4). 

| Hippocrates], Carn., 1, ed. Littré (1853) VIII.584 = ed. Joly (1978) 188.2—6; Vict., 1.1, 
ed. Littre (1849) VI.466 = ed. Joly (1984) 122.3-21. 

| Hippocrates], VM, 1, ed. Littre (1839) 1.572 = ed. Jouanna (1990) 118.1—119.11; Nat. 
Hom., 1, ed. Littré (1849) V1I.32—4 = ed. Jouanna (1975) 164.3—166.11. 

[Hippocrates], Acut., 1-3, ed. Littré (1840) II.22444 = ed. Joly (1972) 36.2—-40.1. 

On their disagreement, see Lonie (1965). 

Cornford (1952: 110). Cf. Burkert (1972: 120-65). 

Cornford (1952: 3-155). 

[Hippocrates], Vict., 1.12, ed. Littré (1849) VI.488 = ed. Joly (1984) 136.5—14. 

| Hippocrates], Prorrh., 2.1, ed. Littre (1861) [X.8. Contemporary texts, including max- 
ims attributed to the Pythagoreans, Parmenides’ proem, Empedocles’ Purifications, and 
the Derveni papyrus in particular suggest that there is a continuous interaction between 
Orphism and early Greek philosophy (Bernabe 2002). This interaction does not always 
presuppose agreement on certain topics or reciprocal influence, as the aforementioned 
texts indicate, but includes dissents or even polemics. Heraclitus, for instance, casti- 
gates those who perform mystery cults and purification rites 1n an improper manner 
without recognising the unity of opposites that underlies all aspects of reality (DK 
22 B5, B14—15). The author of On the Sacred Disease, too, attacks “magicians, puri- 
fiers, charlatans, and quacks, who profess to be very religious and possess a superior 
knowledge”. He may well refer to Orphico-Pythagorean priests and healers who claim 
to cure epilepsy by using a range of cathartic techniques ([Hippocrates], Morb. Sacr., 
1, ed. Littré (1849) VI.354—64 = ed. Jouanna (2003) 3.18—10.3; see the comments of 
Jouanna (2003: 38-49). Cf. Plato, Rep., 364b5—365a3. 

The punctuation 1s adopted by Dorandi (2013: 649) in the recent edition of the text of 
Diogenes Laertius. On the use of the formula “X said these words to Y” as a response 
to an individual, see Herodotus, 3.122, 4.97 (“Coes, the son of Erxander, the general of 
the Mytilenaeans, said these words to Darius’’). 

E.g. Iliad, 2.484—7; Theognis, 141—2; Pindar, Nem., 6.1—6. See Hussey (1990). 


. DK 3 B11; DK 21 B34; DK 22 B78; DK 44 Bo. 


LSJ s.v. texuaipouwat Il.1; Kranz (1939: 62). See also the comments in DK, vol. I: 214. 
[Hippocrates], Acut., 18, ed. Littré (1840) II.372 = ed. Joly (1972) 67.12—14; Fract., 
33, ed. Littré (1841) III.536 = ed. Kithlewein (1902) 99.1—2; Hum., 6, ed. Littré (1846) 
V.484 = ed. Overwien (2014) 164.11—12. Cf. Laks and Most (2016: 747). 

Wachtler (1896: 37). 

[Hippocrates], //at., 3, ed. Littre (1849) VI.94 = ed. Jouanna (1988) 106.9—10. 

LSJ s.v. texuaipouat IT.2. 

DK 21 B34. The character of Xenophanes’ scepticism has been hotly debated since 
antiquity for he elsewhere claims that humans gradually make discoveries (DK 21 
B18). See Lesher (1978); Barnes (1982: 107-13). 

Herodotus, 2.44. 

Cf. Thomas (2000: 190—200). 

Thucydides, 1.1—2. 

Cf. Perilli (1991). 
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57 [Hippocrates], Nat. Hom., 2, ed. Littré (1849) VI.36 = ed. Jouanna (1975) 170.3—7. 

58 [Hippocrates], Nat. Hom., 1, ed. Littre (1849) VI.32—4 = ed. Jouanna (1975) 
164.3—-166.11. 

59 [Hippocrates], Aér., 16, ed. Littré (1840) I.64 = ed. Jouanna (1996) 229.13. 

60 [Hippocrates], Prog., 24, ed. Littré (1840) II.188 = ed. Jouanna (2013) 76.7—77.2. 

61 Lanza (1965). 

62 Kouloumentas (2014). 

63 Cf. Thomas (2003). 
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2 Gone with the wind 


Laughter and the audience of the 
Hippocratic treatises 


Laurence M. V. Totelin 


Wind theories in the Hippocratic Corpus 


In the last quarter of the fifth century BC, an anonymous author wrote a par- 
ticularly polished medical treatise entitled [/epi Dvoo@yv, On Winds, which was 
later included into the large collection of some sixty texts known as the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus.’ The author expounded a theory whereby the body is nourished 
by three types of nourishment: food, drink, and the most important of them all, 
pneuma, air. Deprivation of air leads to death; excess of air causes various 
afflictions: 


For the bodies of human beings and other animals are nourished by three 
types of nourishment, and their names are food (oita), drink (ota), and 
breath (avedua). Breath (avedua) in the body 1s called “wind” (@voa); out- 
side bodies, it 1s called “air” (anp). It [breath] 1s the greatest master of all 
and in all, and it is worth examining its power . . . It just so happens that the 
need for breath 1s so great for all bodies that, while a human being can keep 
away from food and drink for two, three, and even more days and still live, 
if something blocks the breath passages into the body, s/he will die in a short 
part of a day. So great is the need of the body for breath, since the body’s 
oreatest need is for breath.” 


After the first few general paragraphs, the author goes on to describe the effect of 
winds on the body. Here is what he has to say about the absorption of wind that 
accompanies the consumption of food: 


Of necessity, together with much food, much breath too must enter. For with 
all things that are eaten and drunk, breath enters into the body, sometimes 
more, sometimes less. This 1s apparent from the following fact: after food and 
drink most people belch. Indeed, the air (anp) enclosed [1n the food], when it 
breaks the bubbles in which it is hidden, rushes up." 


Now, the air contained in food can become trapped and cause a cooling down of 
the internal organs, which in turn can lead to fevers and other diseases. 


Laughter in the Hippocratic treatises 31 


Medical theories in which “wind” played an important role may have been 
widespread 1n the late-fitth and fourth centuries BC. Thus, Plato describes super- 
ficially similar theories of diseases in his 7imaeus (83d) and his Republic (see 
below) — it 1s unclear whether he was directly referring to On Wind's or whether he 
had read/heard similar ideas elsewhere.’ Medical theories of wind were related to 
cosmological models; in the sixth century BC, Anaximenes of Miletus developed 
a cosmological theory in which air was the primordial substance of the universe. 
That theory gained some traction among fifth-century philosophers, including 
Diogenes of Apollonia (fl. ca. 425 BC).° It is such a theory of wind that is mocked 
in Aristophanes’ comedy 7he Clouds (see below).’ 

Cosmological and medical theories of wind were serious business, but to the 
more facetious reader, they could appear rather comical for at least two reasons. 
First, they were sweeping, aiming to link all phenomena to a single cause.* Sec- 
ond, the choice of that cause — air, wind — was particularly apt at provoking laugh- 
ter: much of On Winds reads like a neat, if somewhat over-complicated, treatise on 
belching and farting. Plato himself writes of such theories 1n a half-mocking man- 
ner in the Republic (405c-d), where he presents the following exchange between 
Socrates and Glaucon, Plato’s own brother: 


‘And to need the medical art’, I [sc. Socrates] said, “not simply for wounds 
or some diseases recurring annually, but because of idleness and such regi- 
men as we depicted, filling one’s body with fluxes and breaths (pevudt@v 
TE KOL MvEvUATwV) like marshes, and forcing the descendants of Asclepius 
to give to diseases fancy names such as winds (@voac) and catarrhs — don’t 
you find that shameful?” “Certainly”, he [sc. Glaucon] said, “those are new- 
fangled and strange names for diseases’”’. 


While Plato hinted at the amusing aspects of “windy” theories in medicine, 
comic authors directly ridiculed them. Indeed, ancient comic literature 1s filled 
with examples of scatological jokes where healing and medicine are mentioned.’ 
In this chapter, I first discuss a few examples of these jokes, focusing on Aris- 
tophanes (as a contemporary of some Hippocratic writers), but starting with a 
much later text, that of Petronius (d. AD 66). When incorporated in comedies (or 
other comic writing), medical theories of digestion and other bodily functions 
certainly raised laughter, but I want to go further by asking how the reader of 
the Hippocratic texts might have reacted to the numerous allusions to winds and 
bloated bellies, and to the discussions of sexual ailments (the two areas are often 
related), contained in those texts. Did the theories and therapies of Hippocratic 
physicians (and their followers) need to be incorporated into comedies to make 
audiences laugh, or would they have had that potential when found 1n a medical 
treatise? Any answer to that question must be to a certain extent speculative, but 
I believe the level of speculation can somewhat be reduced by considering two 
things: first the audience of the medical treatises and second the mentions of 
laughter and laughing in the Hippocratic texts. These are relatively few but do 
sive us some interesting insights. 
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Comic digestive winds 


Picture this scene: you are at a dinner-party; your host 1s a nouveau riche who 
has — 1n your view — no manners; he feels free to discuss his bowel movements, 
or rather lack thereof, 1n public when others are eating. This 1s the exact scene 
that Petronius depicted in his famous Dinner with Trimalchio. Trimalchio, the 
host, sufters from terrible constipation. His doctors have prescribed pomegranate 
rind and pinewood boiled 1n vinegar. He tells the assembly of the medical dangers 
associated with retention: 


Doctors forbid holding it in. But 1f something more is on the way, every- 
thing 1s ready outside: water, chamber pots, and all the other little necessities. 
Believe me, rising vapours (anathymiasis), 1 they reach the brain, cause a 
flux throughout the body too. I know many people who have died as they 
refused to admit the truth to themselves." 


Trimalchio shows himself particularly uncouth, but also rather knowledgeable. 
He employs the technical Greek word anathymiasis to refer to rising vapours (the 
word does not appear anywhere else in the Latin corpus). The hapless host may 
be prone to over-exaggeration, but this 1s not the only ancient joke where trapped 
wind causes death. The lethal effect of “holding it in” 1s also noted by the epi- 
orammatist Nicarchus (first century AD): 


A fart kills many, when it has no outlet, 

A tart also saves, when it let its lisping song flow. 
Thus, if a fart saves and kills 1n turn, 

That fart has the same power as kings.'* 


This humorous syllogism is constructed around the word mopon (fart), which 
appears on all four lines. While its meaning 1s very clear, mopon is not a com- 
mon word 1n Greek literature. It does, however, make a prominent apparition 1n 
Aristophanes’ play 7he Clouds (413 BC), where the philosopher Socrates tries to 
initiate the country bumpkin Strepsiades into a philosophy where “wind” plays a 
very important role: 


Socrates: Think how loudly you have farted (xémopoac) from such a little belly; 
And how it is not probable that the Air, being boundless, should thun- 
der so much? 

Strepsiades: So that’s why the names themselves “thunder” (Bpovtn) and “‘fart”’ 

(mopdn) are similar to each other.’ 


A little earlier in the play, Aristophanes’ Socrates had explained that the winds 
feed many types of scholars. In his list, doctors, or rather practitioners of the 
medical techné, make an unsurprising apparition: 
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For, you do not know this, by Zeus, because they [sc. the Clouds] feed many 
sophists, 


Thurian seers, practitioners of medicine (tatpotéyvac), lazy long-haired 
onyx-ring-wearers, 

Twisters of songs for the cyclic dances, and astronomical quacks, 

They feed idle people who do nothing, because these men celebrate them in 
verse." 


It is possible that Aristophanes read the Hippocratic On Winds or heard very simi- 
lar theories expounded orally. Indeed, all four Hippocratic manifestations of wind 
(ANP, TvEvUG, OVO, AvEeuOc) make an appearance in 7he Clouds (with the addi- 
tion of mvon).'’? In The Clouds, the mvedua going through the intestine of a gnat 
explains why the insect produces a buzzing sound through its bottom.'® Similarly, 
the aveuoc trapped 1n a cloud inflates (@voat) it like a bladder, makes it burst, and 
causes it to catch fire, thus explaining lightning." 

It is not necessary, in the context of this chapter, to determine whether Aris- 
tophanes had any particular medical and philosophical treatises 1n mind when he 
wrote Zhe Clouds.’ Rather I want to show that Aristophanes — and other authors 
of comedy throughout antiquity — understood the potential of ancient wind theory 
in general and medical wind theories in particular, to make audiences laugh. It 
was not theories alone that had this potential; pharmacological remedies to treat 
trapped wind too could provoke hilarity. 

Thus, Aristophanes, in the Women at the Thesmophoria, presents an imagined 
husband who prepares a remedy to treat the bellyache of his wife, who had run 
to an outside toilet — 1n fact an excuse to go and meet her lover. That remedy 1s a 
perfectly reasonable one, which displays a basic knowledge of pharmacologically 
active plants: 


But my husband asked me “Where are you going?” — “Where? 
I have a colic and pain in my belly, husband, 

And I am going to the loo”. “Go on then”. 

And he crushed juniper berries, anise, and sage.” 


Beside the toilet humour, this passage may also contain sexual innuendos 1n addi- 
tion to the obvious one: this lady 1s going to meet her lover. This Aristophanic rec- 
ipe, while being a rather effective one to treat a bellyache, might also be a parody 
of those gynaecological treatments that recommended herbal remedies alongside 
sexual intercourse.~? Indeed, in the Hippocratic Corpus, herbs such as juniper, 
anise, and sage were used 1n combination with sexual intercourse to treat ailments 
such as displacement of the womb.7' In Hippocratic medicine, the herbal remedy 
and the sexual intercourse would be both administered within the same house- 
hold, but in the Aristophanic parody, the duped husband provides the herbs, while 
a lover provides the sex. Meanwhile, the woman is of course perfectly healthy. 
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In the Aristophanic comedy, the word otpo@oc (colic) may also have sexual — or 
at least obstetrical — undertones, as 1t appears to be used in the sense of “‘uter- 
ine contraction” in some passages of the Hippocratic gynaecological treatises.*7 
Finally, Aristophanes’ recipe contains the verb tpiBw. This was the technical word 
employed in recipes to refer to the act of crushing, pounding, or rubbing ingredi- 
ents. It also happens to be one of the verbs used to refer to sexual rubbing, as it 
does 1n the following passage of Airs, Waters and Places: 


Stones do not occur similarly in females, for in them the urethra of the blad- 
der is short and wide, so that the urine 1s expelled easily. Neither do they rub 
their sex with the hand as men do.” 


Thus, the cuckolded husband in Women at the Thesmophoria makes the mistake 
of rubbing the ingredients instead of “rubbing” his wife, who finds satisfaction 
elsewhere. 

These few examples fromcomictexts show that comedians throughoutantiquity— 
and beyond — saw and exploited the potential in ancient medical theories and 
practices. When repackaged as jokes, these theories and practices no doubt raised 
laughter among ancient audiences. One wonders, however, whether those same 
theories and practices made audiences laugh when they had not gone through a 
comic filter. In other words, one may ask whether ancient medical texts them- 
selves created hilarity in their readers. That question, in turn, raises the issue 
of the audience of Hippocratic treatises: who read them or heard the theories 
contained therein? 


Audience of the Hippocratic authors 


There cannot be a single answer to the question of the audience of the Hippo- 
cratic treatises, which are approximately sixty in number. Another issue 1s that, 
in many cases, the Hippocratic authors do not specify for whom they are writing. 
As Philip van der Eijk notes, the modern reader often assumes that the perceived 
level of technicality of an ancient medical treatise 1s an accurate guide to its origi- 
nal readership.** 

To be sure, some Hippocratic treatises are rather technical in nature and appear 
to have been written (and perhaps also delivered orally) with the specialist in 
mind; they are filled with technical vocabulary and instructions in the second 
person to someone who appears to be a physician. The gynaecological texts for 
instance are highly technical and describe diseases which, on the whole, must have 
been quite rare, such as displacement of the womb and terrible fluxes. These texts 
contain recipes that lack detail (parts of the plant to use, amounts of ingredients, 
methods of preparation) seemingly necessary for non-specialists to be able to use 
them.*? However, several points must be stressed before one rashly concludes that 
such treatises were only read by specialists. First, 1t 1s very difficult for an author 
to control the readership of their work once it is disseminated. Second, as noted 
by van der E1jk, 1t 1s possible for the same treatise to address various audiences at 
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the same time.*° Third, the level of understanding of “technical” matters relating 
to the body may have been quite high 1n the ancient world. The “layperson” 1n the 
fifth and fourth centuries BC (and beyond), or at least a type of educated — but not 
necessarily literate — person, may have been able to grasp treatises that the modern 
reader perceives as highly technical. 

We have evidence that people who were not medically trained were reading 
medical texts in the classical period. Plato, Aristotle, and Xenophon complained 
about those people who believed they had become physicians by reading a few 
books; it is experience that makes the physician.*’ Here it should perhaps be noted 
that not every “reader” of an ancient medical text needed to be literate. Texts 
could be read aloud by a family member or slave. Reading texts aloud to a group 
was the standard practice in the classical period.** Referring to medical — and 
more particularly pharmacological — texts, Plato in the Phaedrus uses the expres- 
sion “hearing from a book”’.”’ 

However, even these authors acknowledged that the layperson could become 
quite skilled in medicine. Thus Aristotle, in the Po/itics, writes: “by physician 
(iatros), | mean the skilled craftsman, the master 1n the art, and third, the person 
who is educated in this art (for there are such people, so to say, in every single 
art)”.°’ Entire medical treatises were written for the benefit of these educated peo- 
ple. Indeed, the Hippocratic author of Affections notes, 1n his opening section, that 
he writes for the benefit of the t61m@tnc, the layperson: 


Any man who 1s wise must, upon considering that health 1s most important 
for human beings, gain from his personal intelligence the knowledge nec- 
essary to help himself in diseases, and understand and judge what physi- 
clans say and what they administer to his body, and understand each of these 
things to a degree reasonable for a layman (161@Tnv) . . . I shall therefore now 
explain these matters, from the point from which the layperson must under- 
stand each of them.”! 


In the pursuit of health, the author of A/fections argues, the patient and the physi- 
cian should work hand in hand. In order for the collaboration to work, the lay- 
person should be well informed, hence the need for medical treatises written for 
non-specialists. It 1s difficult, however, to determine what layperson the author of 
Affections had in mind: how educated was he — for he was most definitely male 
(the Greek word used is avnp)? How wealthy was he? What social position did 
he have? 

Affections 1s a treatise that describes numerous diseases, sometimes in techni- 
cal detail. Reflecting their own preconceptions as to what an ancient layperson 
could have grasped, some modern scholars have interpreted the opening state- 
ment in Affections as untrustworthy. For instance, Paul Potter argues that the 
opening chapter “represents a frame, into which a two-part medical treatise has 
been set’, 1.e. a treatise meant for physicians.** Other scholars, such as Pilar 
Perez Canizares, on the other hand, are convinced that the treatise A/fections was 
written with the layperson in mind.*? Brooke Holmes’ interpretation is the most 
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nuanced. She argues that the layperson 1s not so very different trom the physician 
in Affections: 


[T]he author invites the addressee to occupy a position that, at least 1n a 
modified way, mimics the physician’s role insofar as it 1s defined by reason- 
ing, knowledge and judgement. The layperson, in other words, becomes like 
a physician, but in relation to his own body. He thus internalized the split 
within the clinical relationship, which 1s transformed, accordingly, into a rela- 
tionship to the self.** 


We have then relatively ample evidence that people who were not medically 
trained read medical texts in antiquity. Reading such texts must not have been a 
particularly pleasant task, as some of the ailments described are quite harrowing. 
The descriptions of other afflictions, on the other hand, are not without inherent 
humour. For instance, the account in Affections of intestinal troubles following 
some alimentary and drinking excess might have raised a smile of recognition in 
the reader: 


When, after wine or feasting, one 1s taken by attack of bile or diarrhoea, in 
the case of diarrhoea, 1t 1s useful to make him fast, and if he 1s thirsty, to give 
him sweet wine and sweet pressed grapes.” 


I do not mean to say that the author of the treatise intended this to be humorous, 
but I believe some readers might have smiled at the recollection of their own 
excess and/or those of their relatives and friends. As modern theories of reading 
have argued, the text and its interpretation ultimately belong to the reader.”® 

I have shown that it 1s important not to let our modern preconceptions taint our 
understanding of the readership of ancient medical texts. The treatises discussed 
so far, and in particular A/fections, can be perceived as very technical to the mod- 
ern eye, but may have been read by laypeople.’’ Not all Hippocratic treatises are 
this technical, however. This 1s the case of On Wind's, with which we started. The 
style of the work is reminiscent of that of epideictic speeches, and 1n particular, 
of Gorgias’ Helen, as scholars have long noted.** Such a medical text may have 
started its life as a speech delivered in front of an audience gathered in the agora 
(or another public place) of an ancient Greek city.’’? Although On Winds 1s a highly 
polished speech, which was certainly revised for written circulation, a listening 
audience is mentioned (axovovtac).*” Vivian Nutton has argued that healers in 
the ancient world competed against each other 1n what he has called “the medical 
market place”’.”’ In this context, good rhetorical skills were essential. 

Now, to the philosophically minded listener not adverse to mono-causal expla- 
nations, theories such as those expounded in On Winds may have seemed very 
appealing. The less seriously minded, on the other hand, might have found them 
rather hilarious. One may wonder whether among the audience 1n the agora, some 
oigcled like schoolchildren or even laughed out loud. We know from descriptions 
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in Galen (who is admittedly working in a much later period) that the audience at 
medical lectures was far from silent and could be at times less than respectful.” 

I have suggested then, albeit 1n a speculative manner, that some of the audi- 
ence at medical speeches, and some lay readers of medical texts, may have found 
some theories expounded there, or even some descriptions of ailments, quite 
humorous. It is now worth shifting our attention away from the audience and 
onto the medical author’s perspective and reflecting on his views of laughter. 
I turn to the few mentions of laughter in the Hippocratic Corpus and ask whether 
they can inform us about how the author would have expected his audience to 
appreciate his texts. 


Laughter in the Hippocratic Corpus 


It is fair to say that there 1s little on laughter in the Hippocratic Corpus. Mentions 
are scattered over a variety of treatises that have few common characteristics. 
However, taken together, these disparate testimonies yield interesting results.” 

We start our tour with laughter and babies. The short embryological treatise 
Seven-/Light-Month Child (early fourth century BC) discusses how babies laugh 
and cry 1n their sleep or unconsciously until forty days after birth, after which time 
they start laughing and crying when stimulated.” The author interprets the fact 
that babies laugh and cry from their birthday as a sign that infants possess a type 
of intelligence (@poviua); they are 1n possession of their senses and are therefore 
no longer in the vegetative state that characterises the embryo.” The link between 
laughter and possession of one’s senses 1s a recurrent theme in the Hippocratic 
passages on laughter. 

Uncontrollable laughter (and tears) 1s a sign that a patient has lost their senses 
in some case histories in the Epidemics, a series of treatises that describe medical 
cases. For instance, the aptly named Silenus 1s afflicted with irrepressible laughter: 


Silenus who lived on the Broad-Way, near the house of Evalcidas. From 
fatigue, drinking, and ill-timed exercise, was taken by a fever. It began with 
a pain in the loins, and he felt heaviness of the head, and stiffness of the 
neck [there follows a list of horrible symptoms]. On the third day, everything 
reached its paroxysm . . . no sleep at night, much talking, laughter, singing — 
he could not restrain himself.” 


The list of symptoms then goes on, and on the eleventh day, Silenus dies. The 
author informs us that he was approximately twenty. Here and elsewhere, uncon- 
trollable laughter 1s an indication that the mind of the patient 1s affected and that 
the outcome of the disease will most probably be bad.” 

Yet, laughter in illness 1s not always a sign of impending doom. Indeed, one of 
the Hippocratic Aphorisms notes that “delirrum accompanied by laughter 1s safer: 
that accompanied by a serious mood is more dangerous”’.** Laughter even appears 
as a form of treatment in Regimen IV. This treatise describes dreams that have a 
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prognostic value in illness. In one case, where a particular dream 1s a sign of anx1- 
ety, laughter 1s recommended as a cure: 


Whenever the heavenly bodies wander in all directions, it 1s a sign that there 
is some disturbance of the soul because of an anxious mind. It is useful for 
this patient to rest. The soul should be turned towards contemplation, espe- 
cially of mirth-provoking things (yeAotac), but if that 1s not possible of other 
things that will delight when gazed at, for two or three days, and recovery 
will occur. Otherwise, there is a danger of becoming ill.” 


It is useful to note that using dreams as a prognostic tool was an area of overlap 
between Hippocratic medicine and “temple” medicine, the healing practised in 
the sanctuaries of the god Asclepius and his acolytes.’ Some testimonies relating 
to incubation 1n the god’s temple contain what Stephen Halliwell calls “‘a gelastic 
element’. Thus, in the following dream, recorded 1n the iamata from Epidaurus 
(fourth century BC), the god laughs: 


Euphanes, a child from Epidaurus. Afflicted with stones, he slept [in the 
temple]. It seemed to him that the god stood by him, and said: “What will 
you give me, if | make you healthy?” And he answered: “ten dice”. The god 
laughed and told him that he would stop [his suffering]. When day came, he 
was healthy, and left.°’ 


The god’s laughter is not in itself healing, but it plays an important role in this 
narrative of healing. Perhaps the god is laughing at the nature of the boy’s sug- 
sested payment (ten dice) or, more generally, at the plight of humans afflicted 
with ill health. 

Unlike Ascleptus who does not refrain from laughter, the Hippocratic physician 
should remain serious, according to the pedagogical text Physician (a late treatise 
by Hippocratic standards): 


And a man who allows himself to laugh and to show excessive cheerfulness 
is considered vulgar. And this must be especially avoided.” 


The Hippocratic physician then was a serious man who avoided the outbursts that 
were best left to the comic theatre. Laughter 1n the Hippocratic Corpus as a whole 
is rather ambivalent. It can be the sign of an unsettled body and mind, but can at 
times be better than too serious a mood. It can indicate that the outcome of an ill- 
ness will be terrible, but bring healing 1n other cases. Its sometimes-uncontrollable 
character (a baby laughs from the day of her birth) makes it particularly difficult 
to comprehend. The physician at any rate should avoid laughing, although the fact 
that such advice had to be written down might indicate that not all doctors were 
muirthless — Asclepius the healer certainly did not follow that rule. 

While the author of Regimen IV hints at the healing power of laughter, the Hip- 
pocratic authors have nothing to say about the healthy catharsis that occurred at 
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comic performances. Unlike Galen, who wrote extensively on comedies, the Hip- 
pocratic authors are silent on the topic of comedy and satire.°? Would they have 
objected to audiences laughing at their new theories and therapies’? 


Conclusions 


Unlike Galen, Hippocratic authors do not write about their audience laughing at 
their theories. They were composing their treatises — for the most part — at a time 
when prose writing was a relatively new practice in Greek; they were attempt- 
ing to build the credentials of their art, their techné — a serious business indeed. 
Besides, the Hippocratic physicians considered laughter with some anguish: it 
could indicate a serious medical imbalance. But it 1s difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to control one’s audience and even harder to control that audience’s reactions. 

It is clear that ancient comedians generally, and Aristophanes in particular, 
exploited the comic potential found in the theories and therapies described in 
the Hippocratic treatises, which they may have read or heard about on the public 
places of Greek cities. Aristophanes would probably have counted himself as one 
of the laypeople whom the author of Af/fections encouraged to read medical trea- 
tises. Now, it takes comic genius to transform raw medical material into refined 
jokes, but it does not take comic genius to laugh — perhaps childishly — at wind(y) 
theories. Plato himself sniggered at these: why describe the body as one would a 
bog? Why attempt to elevate base bodily functions such as shitting and farting? 

At a time when the boundary between the layperson and the physician was very 
much blurred, perhaps one important differentiating characteristic was the ability 
to keep a straight face when discussing wind theories? As the author of Physician 
wrote, the physician should remain serious and avoid laughing in the presence of 
his patient. The Hippocratic physician may have been full of hot air, but to him 
that hot air was no laughing matter. 


Notes 


1 For the dating, see Jouanna (1999: 378); Craik (2015: 102). It should be noted that a 
similar theory of winds 1s attributed to Hippocrates himself in the medical doxography 
by the Aristotelian Meno, which is to be found in the Anonymus Londiniensis papyrus 
(5.35-6.45, ed. Manetti (2003) 10-13). For summaries of the debates on the links 
between On Winds and the Anonymus Londiniensis, see Ducatillon (1983), Jouanna 
(1988: 39-49), and Craik (2015: 101). 

2 The translation is not straightforward: see Craik (2015: 98). I translate anp as “air”, 
mvevua as “breath”, and @voa as “wind”. Allen (2010: 63) notes that “On Breaths 1s 
the more dignified way to translate his [sc. Hippocrates’ | title, but 1t might equally be 
called On Farting”’. 

3 [Hippocrates], F/at., 3-4, ed. Littré (1849) VI.92.21—-96.8 = ed. Jouanna (1988) 
105.12—108.4: 


TQ COUATA KAI TA TAV GAA@V COOV Kai TA TOV AVOPATAV VIO THPLIOGOV THOMEWV 
TNEMETAL’ Thott OE THNOMHoL TASE OVOLLATA EOTI, Cita, mToTA, mvedUaA. IIveduG 
5é TO €v TOIoL OHLGAOL Odoa KaAEital, TO 5 EFM TAV GOUGTMV Gp. OvTOC 5é 
LIEVLOTOC EV TOIGL MAOL TOV TAVTOV OVVAOTNC EOTIV: ACLOV OE AVTOD VEnoac#Pat THV 
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OVVALLLV . . . TOOMUTN OE TOYYAVEL TN YPEIN TAO1 TOIG GHLAGL TOD TVEDULATOC EOVGG, 
OTE TOV LEV AAAWV ANTAVT@V AMOGYOLEVOC WVOPHTMOC KAI GITIOV KAI TOTHV 
OVVOIT AV NUEPAC OVO KAI THEIC KAI MAEOVAC OIMYELV’ El OE Tic EMIAGBoOI1 TAC TOD 
MVEVUATOC EC TO Gua StEcOdovuc, Ev Boayei WEpet NUEPNC ANOAOIT’ AV, Wc LEyioTNC 
THC YPEING EOVONC TH GHLATL TOD TVEVUATOC. 


Unless stated otherwise, all translations are mine. The quoted Greek text for passages 
cited in this chapter follows the most recent editions, when available, rather than that 
of Emile Littré. 

|Hippocrates|, //at., 7, ed. Littre (1849) VI.98.21—100.10 = ed. Jouanna (1988) 
111.7-—112.7: 


Meta d€ ZOAA@V o1tt@V AVaYKN Kai TOAAOV TMVEDUG EOLEVOL’ LETH TAVT@V YAP 
TOV EGOLIOLEVOV TE KAI TIVOLEVMV AMEPYETAL AVEDUGA EC TO GALA N MAEOV N 
ELaooov. DavEepov 0’ EoTIV THOSE: EPLYAI YIVOVTAL LETH TH OITIA KAI TH MOTH TOSI 
TMAELOTOLOLV’ AVATPEYEL VAP O KATAKAELOVEIC ANP, OTAV AVAPPNENH Tac TOUMMOAVYAC, 
év nol Kpvatetat. “Otay obdv TO cua TANPHVEV TPOOTIC TANGOT Kai TVvEbULATOC, 
EM MAEOV TAV OITIOV YPOVICOLEVV — YPOVICETAL OE TA GITIA, O1A TO TANPOC OV 
OVVaLEVA d1EAPEtV — ELOPAyPEtonc SE Tic KATH KOIAINC, Ec OAOV TO GHALLA O1ESPALLOV 
Ql OVGOL’ TPOGTEGOVGAL OE TPOC THA EVALLLOTATA TOD GMUATOC EWDEAV. 


On the differences between the theories proposed by the Hippocratic author and Plato 
in the /imaeus, see Jouanna (1988: 44-5). 

See in particular ed. Diels and Kranz [henceforth DK] (1951-2) 13B2 (Anaximenes) 
and DK 64B5 (Diogenes). There is much literature on the links between the theories 
expounded in On Winds and that of the pre-Socratic philosophers; for introductions to 
the debate, see Jouanna (1988: 25—9) and Craik (2015: 101-2). 

See in particular Nub. 263-6. 

Plato, in the Symposium, presents the theories of the physician Eryximachus in a rather 
mocking tone because he tries to explain complex phaenomena with such a sweeping 
theory: to Eryximachus, medicine is the “knowledge of the love-matter of the body in 
regard to repletion and evacuation” (Symp. 186c). 

The existing literature on the topic concentrates on whether Aristophanes and other 
comic authors used technical medical vocabulary, with the issue of what exactly con- 
stitutes “technical vocabulary”. See Miller (1945); Casevitz (1983); Byl (1990, 2006): 
Zimmermann (1992); Rodriguez Alfageme (1995, 1999); Jouanna (2000); and Soleil 
(2011). Here, 1am more interested in what theories and treatments comic authors thought 
had the potential to make their audience laugh. There are striking similarities between a 
fragment of Antiphanes’ play 7he Doctor and a sentence of the Hippocratic On Wind's: 
Antiphanes, fr. 106, ed. Kassel and Austin (1991): azav 10 Avaodv Eottv avOpama 
VOGOC | OVOLLAT’ EYOVGG TOAAG (“for what vexes humans is disease, which goes by many 
names”); F/at., 1.4, ed. Littré (1849) VI.92.5—7 = Jouanna (1988) 104.5—6: avtika yap 
MUO VODGOC EOTIV: O YAP AV ALT TOV AVOPMTOV, TODTO KaAEITAL VODGOC. For instance, 
hunger is a disease; for what vexes humans, that is called disease. On the similarities 
between the fragment of Antiphanes and On Winds, see Langholf (1986: 18). It 1s also 
worth mentioning that there are some similarities between the theories expounded in On 
Winds and passages in two of Euripides’ tragedies: Hipp. 188; Tro. 884. 

Petronius, Satiricon, 47: 


Et medici vetant continere. Vel si quid plus venit, omnia foras parata sunt: aqua, 
lasani et cetera minutalia. Credite mihi, anathymiasis si in cerebrum it, et in toto 
corpore fluctum facit. Multos scio periisse, dum nolunt sibi verum dicere. 


For a very interesting analysis of Trimalchio’s constipation, see Toohey (1997), who 
notes that Trimalchio’s worries over constipation are linked to his fear of the passing 
of time and of death. Trimalchio’s constipation is “a somatization (a sign or symbol) 
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of Trimalchio’s fears” (1997: 54). See also Suetonius, C/audius, 32, on the dangers of 
holding wind during a banquet. 

Greek may have been Trimalchio’s first language of course. On Trimalchio’s use of the 
word, see Toohey (1997: 60). 

Nicarchus in Palatine Anthology 11.395: 


TOPS} &oKtévvet TOAAOVC HS1éE0S0c OVEE, 
TMOPON KAI GOCE TPAVAOV LETGa LEAOC. 
OVKODV El OMCEL KAI AMOKTEVVEL TAAL TOPON, 
TOIC BaGIAEDOL Lonv TOPSN EYEt OVVALIV. 


On this epigram, see Schatzmann (2012: 349-51). Note that LSJ translated mopon as 
crepitus ventris, and Paton (1918) renders it in English as “fart”. 
Aristophanes, Nwb. 392-4: 


LOKPATNC. OKEWAL TOIVLV ATO YAOTPLOLOV TVVVOVTODI OLA TETOPOAC: 
TOV O AEPA TOVD OVT GAMEPAVTOV TAC ODK ElKOG LEYa Bpovtty; 
XKTPEWIGONC. TADT APA Kai THVOLLAT GAANAOW Bpovty Kal TOPON COLLOID. 


Aristophanes, Nub. 331-4: 


od yup ud Ai’ oic8’ 6tu) TAEiotoUvc aDTAI BOoKOVvOI GOMLOTHEC, 
OOVPLOUGVTEIC 1ATPOTEYVAC GOPAYLOOVVYAPYOKOLINTAC, 
KUKMOV TE YOPOV AOLATOKAUATAC AVOPAC LETEMPOMEVAKAC, 
OvdEV OPA®vtac BOcKOVG CBPYOUVG, OTL TAVTAC LOVGOTOLODOLV. 


Aristophanes here coins a word, tatpotéyvo1, which later scholiasts and the Byzan- 
tine Suda encyclopaedia (I 63) explicated as follows: Iatpotéyvai dé. OT1 Kai 1aTpO 
TMEPi AEP@V, OPEV Kai DOATAV EyYPAaWaV. GLVTAyWATA o€ Elolv InmmOKPATOVC OVTMC 
ETLYPAMOLEVA, MEP GEPMV, TOTMV KAI DdaTwV (“Practitioners of medicine: physicians 
wrote about airs and water, and clouds are made of water. At all events, there exists a 
treatise by Hippocrates titled Airs, Waters and Places’’). 

Anp: lines 198, 230, 264, 393, 627, 667, 762; avewoc: 404; odoa: 405; mvedua: 164. 
IIvon does not appear in On Winds, but it appears in many other Hippocratic treatises. 
Aristophanes, Nub. 160-8. 

Aristophanes, Nub. 404—6. 

See n. 9 above. 

Aristophanes, /hesm. 483-6: 


Oo’ avip epata: “Tlot od KataBaivetc;” “O01; 
OTPOMOC WW Exel TH yaoTEép’, OvEp, KASbVN- 
sic TOV KOMPAV’ obv Epyouar”’. “Badilé vov”. 
Kad’ 6 nev EtpiBe Kedpidac, dvvnOov, oOdKov. 


See Totelin (2016: 295—6) for an analysis of the recipe and its ingredients. 

See for instance Mu/., 2.128, ed. Littrée (1853) VUI.274.10 and 276.8. On sexual ther- 
apy in the Hippocratic Corpus, see Dean-Jones (1992: 60—1); King (1994: 34—5): Tote- 
lin (2007); and Totelin (2009: chapter 5). 

See for instance Mu/., 1.48, ed Littre (1853) VIII.106.18—108—1: “Hv yovatki to yo- 
piov EAAE1pbT . . . Kai OTPOON Wc ELLBPVOD EdvTOc (“If the afterbirth of a woman is 
trapped .. . there are contractions as 1f there was a child inside’’). 

| Hippocrates], Aér., 9, ed. Littre (1840) I].40.7-42.2 = Jouanna (1996) 211.4—7: Toto1 
dé ONAEot AiBol OV YiyVOVTAL OLOIMWC: O YAP OVPNTNP Bpayvdc EoTtv O Thc KVOTLOC Kai 
evpvc, Mote Pidcetat TO Obpov PNidiac: odtE yap TH yetpi TH{BEt TO Aidoiov WomEpP TO 
ODOEV. 

Van der E1yk (1997: 86). 

For more detail, see Totelin (2009: chapter 6, especially 245). 
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Van der E1yk (1997: 88). 

Plato, Phaedrus 268c; Aristotle, EN, 10.9, 1181b2—6. Xenophon, Mem., 4.2.10. 

See Thomas (1992: 13) for references. 

Plato, Phaedrus 268c: &« BiBAiov mo8Ev aKovoac. On literacy and Hippocratic medi- 
cine, see in particular Lonie (1983); Miller (1990); Dean-Jones (2003); Totelin (2009). 
Aristotle, Po/., 3, 1282a3—5: tatpdc 0’ 0 TE ONLLOVPYAC KAI O APYLTEKTOVIKOG KAI TPITOC 
O MEMOLOEVLEVOC TEPI THV TEYVNVV (ELGi YAP TLVEC TOLODTOL KQ1 MEPI MAGAC Wc EIMETV TAC 
téyvac). See Dean-Jones (2003: 118) on this passage. 

[Hippocrates], Aff, 1, ed. Littre (1849) VI.210.1—21 = Potter (1988) V.6.1—7.8. See 
also Aff., 33, ed. Littré (1849) VI.244.10—12 = Potter (1988) V.56.3-6. 

Potter (1988: 4—5). See also Wittern (1998: 31-2). 

Perez Canizares (2010). See also van der Eijk (1997: 86-8). 

Holmes (2013: 462). 

[Hippocrates], Aff, 27, ed. Littre (1849) VI.238.10—12 = Potter (1988) V.44.1—3: “Otav 
d€ EC OLVOD N EVOYINCG YOAEPH AABN N S1appotg, TH LEV StAPPOtN GLUMEPEI OLAVNOTEDVELV, 
Kai Hv Siwoc éyn, 5156vat oivov yAvKdV Kai OTELOVDAG YADKEG. 

Barthes (1968) 1s the seminal text here. For ways 1n which reading of ancient gynaeco- 
logical and cosmetic texts could be perverted, see Totelin (2017). 

This comment also applies to later medical texts, such as Galen’s /herapeutics to 
Glaucon, which Galen addressed to the philosopher Glaucon, who seemingly had an 
amateur interest in medicine. See Peterson (1974: 32-46); see also Bouras-Vallianatos 
(Chapter 9) in this volume. 

For an introduction to the question, see Jouanna (1988: 10—24); and Craik (2015: 99). 
The Hippocratic treatise On the Art also resembles classical epideictic speeches. 

See Kollesch (1992: 337-8). 

[Hippocrates], //at., 14, ed. Littré (1849) VI.110.16 = Jouanna (1988) 121.8. 

Nutton (1992). It is difficult what the authors were competing for exactly. Dean-Jones 
(2003: 111—21) argues that they were competing for not so much for patients, but for 
established physicians to attract new students. 

See for instance Galen, AA, 7.10, ed. Kiihn (1821) II.619.16—621.2 = ed. Garofalo 
(2000) 443.26-445.19, where the physician tells of his public dissection of an ele- 
phant. Some of Galen’ s friends laugh (yeA@vtov, I.620.10 = 445.9) at those “not 
trained” (aybuvaoctot, II.620.7 = 445.6) in such matters. On the episode, see Scarbor- 
ough (2005). 

The passages on laughter found in the pseudo-Hippocratic Lefters are here excluded, 
as they may not be the work of a medical author. They tell the story of the encoun- 
ter between Hippocrates and the philosopher Democritus of Adbera, who is laughing 
at everything, big and small. See especially Epist., 17, ed. Littre (1861) [X.348- 
380 = Smith (1990) 73—92. The story of Democritus’ laughter 1s well studied. See for 
instance Pigeaud (1981: 452—68 and 474~7, especially 463-4); Hersant (1989); Smith 
(1990: 20-30); Riitten (1992): and Halliwell (2008: 360). This story had a strong influ- 
ence on many medical thinkers in the Renaissance and beyond, and most particularly 
on Rabelais; see Bakhtin (1968: 67-8). The tradition of the laughing Democritus was 
well attested in antiquity. See for instance Cicero, Or., 2.58. 
[Hippocrates], Sept. Oct., 9, ed. Littre (1851) VII.450.17-22 = 
[X.92.4—12: 


Potter (2010) 


TO LEV YAP 1O10V OPOVHUG ONAOV EOTIV EVEOV EV TO GHUATL TH TPOTYH NUEPN- 
EV TE YAP TOIC VAVOLOLV EviOTE, EDVEWC EANV YEV@VTAL, YVEAOVTA MAIVETAL TO 
TOWIAa Kai KAaiOVTa, Kat Eypnyopota VE OVTO MOTO EvOEWC YEAR TE KAI KAQTEL 
IpdaVEV N TEOOUPAKOVTO. y Epa YEVOLATO’ OD OE YEAG WAVOLEVA OVTE KAGIEL 
épebiCoueva mpdo0ev tf) abtdc 6 ypdvoc OvTOC yévntat- GUBAdVOVTaAL yap at 
OVVALEIC. 
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Indeed a particular type of intelligence 1s manifest in the body [of the infant], even 
on the first day. For immediately after the birth, infants appear to laugh and cry in 
their sleep. When awake, they laugh and cry spontaneously before they are forty 
days old; but they do not laugh or cry upon being touched or provoked until the end 
of the period, for the powers are dulled. 


On this treatise, see Jouanna (1999: 386—7): and Craik (2015: 246—50). 

There were debates in antiquity as to when a baby acquired their senses and rationality. 
For an introduction and bibliography, see Dasen (2013). 

[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.13, Case 2, ed. Littre (1840) II.684.10—686.7 = Jones (1923) 
1.186.24—188.14: 


L1Anvoc OkKeEt Exi TOD TAataudvoc mANnotov TAV EvaAKidEc: EK KOTMV, KAI TOTOV, 
Kai YOUVACIOV Akaipav, mp EAaBEV- NPCaTO o€ TOVEIV KAT OOODLV, KAI KEMAAT|C 
Bapoc, Kai TOAyNAOD ovvTaOIC .. . Tpitn, mavta TAapMCKVON . . . VUKTOC ODdEV 
EKOUNON: AOyoL TOAAOL, VEAMC, WON) KATEYELV OVK NOVVATO. 


On “nonsense and excessive speech” as symptoms in the Hippocratic treatises, see 
Webster (2016: 187—9, and 187 in particular for this case). 

See also the case of the wife of Delearces in Thasos: /pid., 3.17, Case 15, ed. Littre 
(1841) U1.142.9 = Jones (1923) [.282.12, on which see Halliwell (2008: 95, n. 105). 
Delearces’ wife died on the twenty-first day of her illness. Laughter remained a sign of 
serious illness throughout antiquity; see Pigeaud (1981: 463) for references. 
[Hippocrates], Aph., 6.53, ed. Littre (1844) IV.576.13—14 = Jones (1931) IV.190.22— 
24: Al TAaPAMPOOKVAL Al LEV LETA YEAMTOG yIVOLEVOL, AoMaAEéoTEpat al SE LWETA 
OTMOVLOTIC, EMIGMaAEOTEPaI. On the treatise, see Jouanna (1999: 376-7); and Craik 
(2015: 30-4). 

[Hippocrates], Vict., 4.89, ed. Littre (1849) V1I.648.19-650.4 = Jones (1931) 
IV.432.4—-11: 


Oxodoa o€ TOVUT@V TAGAVaTAL GAAOIC GAAMC, WoyT|IC TapAacIV TIVa ONLATVEL VO 
LEPILLVIC’ GVUMEPEL OE TOUT PASvUToai: THV WoynV TpaTéGVaI MpPdc BEwpiac, 
UGALGTO LEV TPOC Tac yEAoiac, El SE LL, GAAS TIVOC AC O TL UGALOTA NoONnoEeTat 
OEnoaduEevoc, NUEPAC VO N TPEIC, KAI KATAOTNOETAL: El OE LIN, KiVOVVOC EC VODOOV 
TUTE. 


For later cases of ancient uses of laughter as therapy, see Halliwell (2008: 16—17). On 
the treatise Regimen IV, see Jouanna (1999: 408-9); and Craik (2015: 269). 

See van der E1jk (2004) for an introduction to the question. 

IG IV?.1, 121, lines 68-71: 


Evodvnc Extdavptoc moic. ovtoc MO1Mv éve[KG] Oevde’ Z50Ee 51) abt 6 OEdc 
EMIOTUC EIMEIV’ “Ti LOL OWOEIC, Al TO KO VY) TOINGW;” AvTOG OE OAdLEV “SEK’ 
g“otpayadouc’. TOV o&€ BEOV YEA GAVTA MALEV VIV TAVGEIV’ ALEPAC OE VEVOLLEVALC 
vyuc EchAGe. 
See Halliwell (2008: 16-17). 
[Hippocrates], Medic., ed. Littré (1861) IX.206.3—-4 = Potter (1995) VIII.300.18—20: 
O O€ ElC YVEAMTA AVIELEVOC KAI AINV AapOC MOPTIKOC VIOAAUBAVETAL: PVAAKTEOV OE TO 
TOLODTOV OLDY NKioTAa. Dean-Jones (2010) suggests that this text 1s not addressed to the 
student doctor, but rather to the “novice instructor’. Indeed, the treatise would other- 
wise appear to teach deception and quackery. See also King (1998: 42). For the dating 
of the treatise, which has been much debated, see Jouanna (1999: 404); and Craik 
(2015: 163-5). 
See Galen, Lib. Prop., 20, ed. Kiihn (1830) XIX.48.13 = Boudon-Millot (2007) 173. 
See de Lacy (1966: 265). 
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3 The professional audiences of 
the Hippocratic Epidemics 


Patient cases in Hippocratic 
scientific communication’ 


Chiara Thumiger 


Introduction 


The audience as determinant in the construction and understanding of a text has 
long entered the historiography of ancient literatures;* in the field of the history 
of medicine (especially in its earlier phases, with their problematic compositional 
and transmission history), the exploration of audiences 1s a particularly important 
part of the equation 1n the attempt to fill in the void left by the fragmentation or 
instability of our sources’ textual form. As van der Eijk has argued,’ formal and 
stylistic approaches to medical texts, in line with the more theoretically minded 
readings of other ancient literatures which are more commonly perceived as 
“canonic’’, or “high”, are a much-needed move. This 1s not only the case tor works 
clearly rich in authorial strategies, such as Galen’s treatises, but also for those 
writings of the earlier period which had long been dismissed, outside the field of 
history of medicine, as “badly written” and only interesting as documents of rudi- 
mentary science. In this spirit, we shall then focus on medical texts as 1tems 1n a 
communication, “speech acts’”’ that can reveal information about their own target 
audiences, and concentrate on one specific group of texts belonging to the Hip- 
pocratic Corpus: the patient reports found in the seven books of the Epidemics. 
As it 1s well known, the Epidemics are not consequential volumes composing 
a self-enclosed opus, but should instead be subdivided into three different blocks 
(Epid. 1-3; 5—7; and 2, 4 and 6) that display internal connections, and are among 
themselves of varying internal coherence and dating, ranging from the end of the 
fifth to the middle of the fourth century.? What all seven books share, however, 1s 
a focus on human individuals, on the clinical dimension of the medical art. Over 
five hundred patients are mentioned in them — some of them within accomplished, 
diary-like case reports that monitor the illness from onset to death or recovery, 
others just brought in as examples, to provide a passing illustration for a medical 
point or draw parallels to other cases. Such a large quantity of references to indi- 
vidual clinical examples leaves the historian with questions which an audience- 
directed inquiry is best equipped to answer.°® In particular: 1) Why did the ancients 
take such extensive record of individual cases, 1n particular in the early phase of 
Greek medicine? 2) What was the intended purpose, and who are the inter- 
locutors of these reports — their audience — as they were recorded and drafted’? 
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3) In parallel to all these, which features 1n the form and presentation of the patient 
cases of the Epidemics can help us tackle these questions? 

We shall begin by addressing the first two topics, in a comparative key. A brief 
consideration of the function of patient reports 1n current medical practices in 
dialogue with our ancient examples will prove very instructive in highlighting 
the distinctive characteristics of the ancient situation. We will then move to the 
third topic and explore some of the most notable formal features of the Hippo- 
cratic patient cases in terms of audience effect. In particular, I propose to interpret 
some of their most distinctive characteristics as expression of a mnemonic effort. 
This is part and parcel of a practice of medicine still largely based on oral learn- 
ing and teaching, in which concrete details and direct experience had a much 
oreater weight in proportion to theory than 1s the case for medical writings of the 
early centuries of our era; in these cases experience “grows out of sense percep- 
tion aided by memory’, to quote Jaeger’s formula for the epistemology of the 
Epidemics.’ At the same time, the explicit intellectual engagement of the audi- 
ence, of the “individual minds” of readers or listeners — the explicit demand to be 
remembered — stands out among all scientific genres, Western at least, as specific 
of medical literature of all times, precisely due to the urgency, and the conse- 
quences for human survival, that characterise medicine. 


Why take record of individual cases? 


It makes sense to approach our questions in comparative dialogue with the 
long tradition of case study in modern and contemporary medical training. The 
practice and study of patient stories — including case taking and the drafting of 
reports — are a fundamental part of the curriculum in medical schools and of the 
organisation of medical knowledge nowadays in the Western world at least.® The 
subject of “history taking and examination” 1s an important part of the training 
as a medical student and features 1n undergraduate syllabuses as well as medical 
literature.’ 

The external presentation of some of the cases preserved in the Epidemics shows 
some strong analogies to contemporary practices. This is the case especially for 
those found in books | and 3, which are more elaborated and neatly concluded 
reports:'° a day-by-day (or anyway a regular) progression is often followed, with a 
section introducing the patient and the outcome at the end mostly made explicit." 
If there are analogies 1n content and structure, however, more important and telling 
for us are the differences in purpose and context between the Hippocratic practice 
and contemporary case reports. Medical activity nowadays and the clinical sphere 
in particular — the handling of patients — are fundamentally shaped by institution- 
alisation: hospital organisation and university programmes, protocols, career paths 
and hierarchies and the constraints posed by financial aspects (insurance policies 
and national health systems) and by legal ones (responsibility, standards of profes- 
sional conduct and so on). All these determine the shape in which illnesses are 
recorded and define their audience: a medical-professional one, but also a bureau- 
cratic, administrative entity and the patients themselves to an important extent. 
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In ancient medicine, and especially in the classical era where our Epidemics 
cases were first written down, no such complex professional and institutional sys- 
tem was in place, and a clear-cut separation between laymen and professionals of 
the medical art was still absent from current social practices, as well as a matter 
of debate among the “scientific” physicians themselves.'* The question about the 
purpose and target of recording cases, then, needs to be answered exclusively in 
terms of intellectual motivation (scientific and didactic). There is no external lay 
party targeted, but the interlocutor remains internal to the group of physicians 
— those present, those consulting the reports at a second stage. The Epidemics 
patient reports are thus for us a precious document to the ancients’ strategies for 
organising their medical knowledge and to their choice of the individually named 
case as epistemological form. This complete lack of any operational dimension 
allows us to see these cases as intellectual and epistemological material of a 
“ourer’ kind than the files and paperwork of modern hospitals; as such, they are 
best understood 1n terms of “thinking 1n cases”, to quote Forrester’s famous for- 
mula, a specific mode that occupies its own place 1n scientific thinking (as well 
as other areas, such as politics and law),'’ descending from “Aristotle’s practical 
wisdom’’.'* Forrester highlights how in the Hippocratic cases, despite their inter- 
est in individualisation, several general, doctrinal factors play a role (humours, 
hot and cold, and so on), thus locating them between empiricism and generalisa- 
tion, and offering a first attempt to “standardised chronology” in their accounts 
of the course of individual illnesses.'? In our reading, we propose to look at the 
audiences of these texts as the primary, concrete reason for their existence 1n that 
precise form. 


What are the purpose and the interlocutors of case taking? 


The audience of patient reports 1s divided nowadays between |) private, lay audi- 
ences, comprising the patients themselves and their families, plus non-medical 
third parties such as health care providers and financial entities, and 2) the pro- 
fessional and scientific audiences, consisting of attending physicians, recording 
their experiences for colleagues or for themselves for future use, students using 
the cases to learn clinical procedures and patient handling, and a larger scientific 
community debating cases of exceptional scientific interest — the highest repre- 
sentation of which 1s the so-called “grand round”, the presentation of one case to 
a wide audience of medics 1n order to gather comments and disseminate results. 
In the Hippocratic case reports, the targeted audiences and objectives are basi- 
cally limited to the second receiving end, constituted by a scientific-professional- 
didactic environment,'® and they are also fundamentally different in the form in 
which they are cast and in their epistemological function. The modern patient 
cases — but in this respect already the Galenic discussions of patients'’ — belong 
to an approach to medicine that 1s rooted in a essentially fixed body of theoretical 
knowledge, one which is taken for granted as true and posited as foundational to 
the clinical activity. The individual case has a scientific raison d’étre insofar as it 
is referred to this fixed body of knowledge, measured against it. Individual patients 
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are diagnosed in previously known terms and based on postulated principles: this 
is evident, 1n current medicine, from the use of labels and protocols and, in the 
Galenic cases, in the deductive “detective narrative’ that shapes them, where the 
doctor of exceptional competence and skill uncovers difficult diseases and hidden 
causes.'® While they all address medical audiences too, each of the three types of 
patient case (modern, Galenic and Hippocratic) has its own peculiarity not only 
as far as audiences are concerned, as we have seen, but also in the way in which 
audiences are involved. In the first two, the individual illustrates the general, 1s 
understood through the general, and only thanks to the physician’s knowledge of 
the general is the patient treated in the best possible way. The Hippocratic texts, 
instead, are testimony to a much more open, fluid and tentative phase. The record- 
ing move 1s predominantly descriptive, and the information communicated 1s first 
and foremost an account of facts. As Grmek famously articulated, classical Greek 
medicine remained “‘diffident” towards that particular kind of empiricism that later 
allowed the development of the “scientific method” of proof and experiment.'’ The 
observation of patients is here a matter of “taking stock” of experiences rather than 
interpreting and even extracting generalities from them.’? One should not dismiss, 
of course, the interest 1n patterns of disease and shared factors notably illustrated 
by the constitutions in Epidemics | and 3; the greatest emphasis 1n these clinical 
works, however, remains placed on the variety of details collected, rather than on 
their organisation into a comprehensive theory of disease. The Hippocratics’ key 
interest 1s to register and preserve as much variety as possible, rather than associ- 
ating it to rule or doctrine: to share an extended body of clinical experiences and 
scientific controversy with a wider audience of physicians and students, in what 
appears to be an effort towards a “virtual community” of scientists participating 1n 
the openness of attempts, mistakes, aporiai, and, sometimes, successes. 


What to remember? Ancient instructions for case taking 


Such openness, empiricism, descriptiveness and lack of theoretical engagement 
are alien to later casuistry 1n ancient medicine and make the Hippocratic approach 
a unicum at that in the history of Western science. Some explicit evidence 1s avail- 
able in this connection, and in particular, there are three texts which effectively 
offer instructions about the items to observe and record during visits which are 
worth mentioning. 

A first, famous passage 1s found at Hippocrates, Epidemics 1.23, which offers a 
list of items “to be observed”: 


From the custom, mode of life, practices and age of each patient, [data 
expressed by] words, manners, silence, thoughts, sleep or absence of sleep, 
nature and time of dreams, pluckings, scratchings, tears.”! 


A passage at Epidemics, 6.8.7—15** 1s even clearer, as it alludes to the existence 
of a kind of “protocol”. Here the author speaks of a certain “material from the 
small tablet”, the t& Ek TOD COUIKpOD AIVaKLdiov that appears to contain a kind of 
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case-taking checklist, indicating the major oxemtéa, “things to observe’. The list 
includes diet in all its aspects, sensorial perceptions, evacuations and behaviour of 
the patient; secretions of various kinds (7—8); at 9-10, heterogeneous data about 
sleep, dreams, the position of the bed, the general conditions of the environment 
and the mental lite of the patient respectively; again factors related to age and the 
development of the individual (11), congenital and pathological factors (12), sea- 
son (13) and factors typical of the diseases considered (14) and of the “epidemic” 
ones (15). From this rich “handbook” we detect little interest in generalisation — 
the most evident sign of which would be a synthetic, diagnostic move; rather, the 
author prescribes the harvesting of details and gives guidelines on which topics 
should be remembered for the visit. 

Along similar lines, On Humours too offers lists of things to observe. At On 
Humours 2 we read: 


These things are to be observed: symptoms which cease of themselves, what 
is harmful or beneficial and in what cases, positions, movement, rising, set- 
tling, sleep, waking, which things are to be done or prevented, winds. Instruc- 
tions about vomit, evacuation below, sputum, mucus, coughing, belching, 
flatulence, urine, sneezing, tears, itching, pluckings, touchings, thirst, hunger, 
repletion, sleep, pain, absence of pain, body, mind, learning, memory, voice, 
silence.” 


At On Humours 4, again we read: 


The evacuations, whither they tend, without foam, with coction or cold, with- 
out coction, flatulent, dry and moist, bad smelling, thirst that was not present 
betore, brought about neither by heat nor by any other cause, urine, wetness 
of the nostrils, prostration, dryness or fullness of the body and troubled resp1- 
ration, hypochondrium, extremities, eyes sickly, change of complexion, pul- 
sations, palpitations, chills, hardness of the skin, of the sinews, of the joints, 
of the voice, of the mind; voluntary posture; . . . the dreams the patient sees, 
what he does in sleep, if his hearing be sharp, if he be interested 1n under- 
standing information... ~* 


It is clear from these passages that patient observation (and reports, as a conse- 
quence) had to be detailed descriptions and that their audience and authors were 
basically identical subjects, professionals and repositories of medical authority. 
How could these remember such complex “to-do lists” during visit, and after- 
wards for drafting the report? How could this template be made to stick in the 
memory of students and physicians? We should now turn to the topic of memor1i- 
sation and memory as part of the audience-directedness of these texts. 


Mnemonics and medical education 


The use of mnemonics 1s not unfamiliar to medical students even today, and indeed, 
it is recognised as very important in the study of medicine and in its practice. 
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Currently employed textbooks and medical school material include lists of mne- 
monics for the memorisation of difficult lists,*? and an average standard text such 
as the International Handbook of Research in Medical Education*® discusses the 
“psychology of learning”, emphasising the importance of acronyms (first-letter 
mnemonics) to train students’ ability to remember lists of symptoms, names of 
anatomical parts and so on. Nowadays too, then, students (and then scientists) 
must rely on memory for key information that needs to be immediately retrieved 
when practising. This is the case for medics much more than for any other scien- 
tist, 1t 1s worth emphasising again, precisely due to the pragmatical, operational 
component of medicine and of the “urgency” factor that typifies 1t. 

Of course, all written-down data presuppose memorisation and are aimed at 
recollection, in any text, not only medical or even technical. In the case of medi- 
cal knowledge articulated in cases, however, this 1s true in a more concrete and 
visible sense. The physician needs to remember the right questions and areas of 
inquiry, and the data gathered from the examination, and short-hand them. Many 
details, some of them even idiosyncratic and trivial, are noted as they populate the 
picture of personal vividness — the difference between arid facts and human data — 
and especially, I argue, since they function as future mnemonics for the physician, 
they help him remember specific clinical facts, successful procedures, dangers, 
unexpected reactions and so on.”’ 

This mechanism holds good for today’s physician as well as for their ancient 
counterparts. Nonetheless, mnemonics in contemporary practices (with their 
availability of written records and information) has a different, curtailed role 
compared to the ancient state of affairs. In the classical era written transmission 
was still an exception and parallel, rather than alternative to oral culture.** In such 
a context memorisation belongs to the purpose of any text, and effects aimed at 
enhancing memorability — for the performer, audience or both — are 1n fact embed- 
ded 1n all genres of antiquity. Ancient testimonies clearly show awareness of the 
importance of mnemonics — take Cicero’s anecdote about Simonides’ ability to 
remember the name and place of all guests at a large banquet, by resorting to 
a “mental image”’.~’ There are, surely, important differences from the explicitly 
stated aims of communication, say, 1n oratory — to persuade; 1n epic — to entertain; 
in tragedy — to engage emotionally and intellectually and teach at a moral and 
spiritual level (these, of course, not discounting combinations and overlaps, nor 
banalising the other socio-cultural levels on which all these genres operate). In 
the case of medicine, memorability has a specific operative application — to allow 
reproduction of the same actions or to avoid them — and had to be attached to the 
individuality of the one case as event, rather than to an artistic sequence of words, 
a poetic effect, a rhyme or a story of beauty. 

The mnemonics ancient medical audiences needed and employed were also 
very different from contemporary medical mnemonics, mostly first-letter acro- 
nyms, although both are motivated by the urgency of recalling needed knowledge. 
A glimpse into a similar expedient, although allowing only a partial comparison 1s 
a notable feature of the preserved manuscripts of Epidemics 3, namely the “char- 
acters’ that are found in some manuscripts at the end of patient reports in this 
book. These letters, which were known to Galen and regarded already by him 
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as not original, appear to be a form of shorthand, to the purpose of summing up 
notable features of each case: Y or © for life and death respectively, A for “miscar- 
riage” or “destruction”, M for “madness” or “womb”, ® for “phrenitis” or “con- 
sumption” and so on.’’ These signs give us some insight into the use and responses 
of professional audiences to these cases and into possible strategies to summarise 
them and make them readily available for consultation by assigning token signs. 

The addition of these characters on the manuscripts of Epidemics 3 remains, 
however, a later and rather unique piece of evidence 1n the direction of extracting 
a diagnosis or assigning a pathological category to individual patient cases. It 1s, 
rather, the vividness and sometimes narratological’' complexity in the text itself 
of the Hippocratic cases that has the effect of reminding doctors of the collected 
data, through the idiosyncratic mnemonic trigger of a face, a place, a human detail. 
This “representational” project, the drawing of these “scenes” 1s closely allied to 
the scientific objective, since their point 1s precisely to allow the transmission of 
particular information. 

In short, through these case reports, the medical author sought, among other 
things, to present medical knowledge in a mnemonically viable form, so as to 
offer students and colleagues a repertoire of concrete examples of the doctrines 
studied and the practices recommended. The appeal to individuality in patient 
cases 1s thus altogether different from that characterising current forms of case 
recording — aimed at legal-financial purposes or part of the privacy-minded record 
each legal subject in our world 1s entitled to. Rather, it 1s an individuality of an 
epistemological kind, serving exclusively the observer, not the observed. What 
in current medicine is only one half of the role of case taking 1s in Hippocratic 
medicine the centre of the practice. 


Ancient mnemonics in the form of patient cases 


To better illustrate this, let us follow the acceptable indications of a psychology 
manual currently in use,” according to which key mnemonic expedients are: 


e the use of mental pictures; 

¢ to form bizarre, unusual or exaggerated mental connections; 
¢ to make information familiar; and 

¢ to make things meaningful. 


When we look at patient cases in terms of memorisation, recollection and mne- 
monics, a yet more fundamental difference between ancient and modern times 
becomes evident: the modern reliance on the precise, steadfast and readily avail- 
able backup of written details versus the blind field in which the Hippocratic phy- 
sician had to work. This is not an accessory fact: reflection on, and recollection 
of, individuals pose entirely different challenges and presuppose entirely different 
motivations when not backed by the bureaucracy and documentation that frame 
modern citizenship. 
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First of all, the emphasis on names, addresses and anagraphics of various sorts. 
These vary a lot in the Epidemics but 1n most cases convey a strong sense of 1ndi- 
viduality. In Epidemics 1—3, names are real ones, often with address: e.g. at Epidem- 
ics 1.26, case 1: “Philiscus lived by the wall’”,*? case 2: “Silenus lived on Broadway 
near the place of Eualcidas’”’ and case 8: “Erasinus lived by the gully of Bodtes”’.° 
In some cases definitions based on where a patient was found are used (pidemics 
1.26, case 5: “the wite of Epicrates, who lay sick near the (statue/temple of) the 
founder’’;*° case 6: “Cleanactides, who lay sick above the temple of Heracles”; case 
10: “the man of Clazomenae, who lay sick by the well’”;’’ case 13: “a woman lay 
sick by the shore”’;** and case 14: “Melidia, who lay sick by the temple of Hera’’);°? 
sometimes the people patients are staying with are recalled: Epidemics 3.1.5, ““Cha- 


erion, who lay sick in the house of Demaenetus’’,”” case 7: “the woman. . . who lay 


sick in the house of Aristion’’,*' case 9: “the woman who lodged with Tisamenus’’,” 
and case 10: “a woman who was out of the house of Pantamides’”’.*? Names, places, 
relations: what 1s the point in this systematic precision (all patients in Epidemics 
1—3 are qualified in one of the ways above) in a medical culture where bureaucratic 
data gathering played no role? The function of these labels 1s precisely to allow 


memorisation and visualisation of each occurrence. 


To form bizarre, unusual or exaggerated mental connections 


More clearly relevant still to our purpose are the cases in Epidemics 2, 4 and 
6, which we have seen to have a more conspicuous “didactic’’ component: here 
names are mostly absent, and their indication 1s replaced by periphrases with 1d1- 
osyncratic and realistic details, whose mnemonic function 1s overt: “the wife of 
the leatherworker who made my shoes”; the “woman with pain 1n the hips” (Epi- 
demics 2.2, 17, 18); “the men whose head I opened” and “the man whose calf 
was cut” at Epidemics 4.1; “the ropemaker’, “the branded slave” at Epidemics 
4.2;°° “the Chalcedonian carried from the gates to the agora... .” at Epidemics 
4.3:*’ “the wool carder” at Epidemics 4.36;*° and “the newly purchased servant 
oirl whom I saw” at Epidemics 4.38.” In Epidemics 6 we also find periphrases: 
“the man stretching while twisting the vine pole” at Epidemics 6.3.8,°° or “the one 
who was corroding on the head” at Epidemics 6.4.5,°' or “the man to whom Cyn- 
iscus brought me” at Epidemics 6.7.10.°* The sense of these is to create a viable, 
memorable anecdote for students and scientists to easily recollect or picture — 
consider also the unique mention of a (possibly comic) nickname in Epidemics 
6.8.29,>° “Satyros, in Thasos, nicknamed ‘the eriffinfox’”’.°* 


To make information familiar 


A passage at Hippocrates, Epidemics 6.2.24,° recommends which specific 
themes should be addressed during a visit: “dispositions about the patient” and 
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“questioning” him, or her, and accordingly taking notice of “what he tells, what 
kind of things, how he should be received”; his or her reasoning, or words; “what 
relates to the patient, what relates to those who are present, and to people else- 
where’. Questioning the patient 1s important, claims this physician, and the inter- 
rogation must explore the larger context of the sick person. A kind of sociology 
and psychology of the patient seems to be recommended, of the kind case tak- 
ing nowadays involves, aimed at assessing the life conditions and psychological 
environment of patients. When we compare, however, these indications with the 
fact that details about relationships and general social status are not paramount 
(indeed, they are absent, except from the mention of slaves) in any of the cases we 
have,°° we are drawn to another interpretation of the recommendation that has to 
do with the audience and with the later use or uses of the texts: these interpersonal 
details are better explained by invoking a mnemonic purpose — they are ways to 
create that familiarity of the patient that allows recollection at the same time.’ In 
the same spirit we can interpret details at first sight less significant, such as the 
specification, describing the sixth day of the illness of the wife of Theodorus, that 
abundant sweating occurred at a precise moment of the day, “around the time of 
the filling of the marketplace”’,°*® arguably also an expedient to fix a critical event 
into memory. 

Other features one may define as “emotional” can be seen in the same light, 
lacking any other functional justification: “the beautiful daughter of Nerios” 1s 
a remark that seems to function as a mnemonic token by appealing to the emo- 
tional effect of a beautiful young girl, especially as she “dies on the ninth day”’.°’ 
A different kind of emotionality 1s that of professional and scientific suspense; 
in the mistaken prognosis of Timocrates in Epidemics 5.2, the patient “did not 
seem in his sleep fo those who were there to be breathing, but to have died. He 
perceived nothing, speech or action, and his body was stretched out and rigid. But 
he survived and woke up”; or in the case at Epidemics, 5.46,°' where the patient 
survived “against all expectations” (mapado0cotata é€omOn). Associating a case to 
a challenging, critical moment ensures its notability for future recollection. 


To make things meaningful 


Another mnemonic avenue, finally, 1s the highlighting of the intellectual dimen- 
sion of the medical challenge, to connect it to scientific effort and discussion, thus 
associating it with “meaning”. The most powertul tool 1n this sense 1s the reference 
to controversy. A mnemonic network, in fact, 1s also created by the frequency with 
which the work of fellow doctors 1s critically mentioned — sometimes approved 
of, more often criticised; one’s mistakes are also sometimes admitted, effectively 
staging a medical “programme’’.° The most conspicuous examples for such effect 
are found in Epidemics 2, 4 and 6, and to a lesser extent in Epidemics 5 and 7.° 
For instance, at Kpidemics 7.123,° the doctor is criticised: “the doctor did not 
realise” (and the patient died); at KEpidemics 5.14,° we read that “it seemed to the 
doctors that it was peripleumonia, but it was by no means the case”; at Epidemics 
5.28,°° it is said that a case “was right/y recognised as needing trephination”’. 
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All these involve the professionals present there, as well as add tridimensionality 
to the reports by evoking the ambiguity and problems of the individual case, its 
cognitive and scientific complexity. Caution or modesty 1s just a different modal- 
ity of the same inclusion of self and internal audience which enhance memora- 
bility and reader engagement — “I, for one, thought that. . . ” and the like. For 
instance, at Epidemics 5.95,°’ “it seemed fo me that the physician who took out the 
spear left a piece of the shaft in the diaphragms. Since he was in pain, the physi- 
cian gave him an edema towards evening and a drug by the bowel .. .”.°° 

As readers are engaged with the debate and its very practical consequences, 
professional choices and clinical practices are anchored to a unique and thus 
unforgettable scene, which 1s the information the doctors are interested in. These 
intersecting scientific opinions and professional subjects create a vivid, dramatic 
act that bring experience back to life and make 1t memorable: it 1s not the name of 
a disease, or the efficacy of one drug that 1s at the centre, but a repertoire of details, 
a full experience that is shared through the reports with students and colleagues. 


Questions and teaching 


Questions are a feature of didactic exchange; it 1s obvious that they are instru- 
mental to mnemonic acquisition. These are especially found in Epidemics 2: e.g. 
at Epidemics 2.2.9b: “question: 1s it easier always to satiate with drink or with 
food?’ and at Epidemics 2.2.10: “how can one recognise very serious pains?’’.’”° 
These are general points — but strictly practical, not theoretical; there are also 
clinical questions attached to individual cases, e.g. Epidemics 2.3.11: “does such 
excrement indicate crisis, as did that of Antigenes?”.”’ At Epidemics, 7.57: “is it 
true that in all suppurations, including these around the eye, the distress comes 
towards night?”’.”” 

There are a few similar examples in the Epidemics and 1n other texts which 
preserve clinical material, such as Prorrhetic 1,’° another text dated to the classi- 
cal period. These questions are a useful element to analyse the history of medical 
audiences and medical intellectual debates. The format, in fact, while fitting an 
occasion of learning and a circumstance of oral exchange, becomes also the shape 
of a specific technical genre, of which the Aristotelian Prob/emata are the most 
obvious example: that of scientific open questions which offer both a list of topics 
for discussions and a repertoire of genuine interrogatives about physical topics. 
Later texts show the influence of this style of scientific transmission,” thus ren- 
dering inadequate a simplistic classification of it in terms of orality alone.’? What 
was 1n the Epidemics more directly dependent on the oral context of data collec- 
tion and composition persists as style of scientific writing precisely by virtue of 
its mnemonic effectiveness.” 


Conclusion 


In a very explicit way, the patient cases 1n the later group of Epidemics expose the 
traffic in and out, so to speak, 1n the creation of the patient narratives: the disease, 
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the patient and the operating physicians are the main actors 1n the story, but a com- 
plication of competing voices and ears contribute to the form of the patient reports 
as we have them, giving them depth and shaping them to fit a present, but most of 
all a future didactic and scientific transmission. The later audience of the cases, or 
the practising and recording physician projecting his audience, participate in the 
creation of the text as well as constituting its ultimate receiver. 

To summarise our findings, the Hippocratic Epidemics case reports 1s an exam- 
ple of a text whose intended audiences, despite the ambiguities and historical 
uncertainties about the texts’ composition and transmission, were very firmly 
delimited as professional and medical. Such closure defines this phase of ancient 
medicine as particularly territorial and “technical”, on the one hand — no literary 
pretence, nor broader intellectual appeal of the kind shown by Galen is on the 
horizon of these writers, nor any explicit attempt to win over lay audiences, at 
least in the Epidemics.'’ Also, it tells us something about the epistemology and 
didactics at work in the Hippocratic handling of patients, which we can summa- 
rise as follows: non-theoretical, observation-based and data-centred: self-stand- 
ing, 1.e. not relying on a system of knowledge or a “syllabus” (compare Galen’s 
frequent recommendation on which of his books one should read first, which are 
for beginners, what should follow, etc.), but needing to “support itself’ by insur- 
ing the memorisation of the repertoires of observations, procedures, risks and 
mistakes; lack of a synthesis of the empirical data, such as a form of diagnosis, 
or of the “epistemological extension” that might turn the observed case into an 
“experiment’’.’> The Hippocratic use of individual evidence — the patient case — 
remained in this early stage a communication of pure data. Individual memory, 
in conclusion, the reception of an individual intellect — a future student, a training 
doctor — characterises the audience of these texts, motivates and even determines, 
concretely, their very existence. 


Notes 


1 I would like to thank the organisers of the conference, Petros Bouras-Vallianatos and 
Sophia Xenophontos, for inviting me to present this paper and offering their useful 
feedback, and the audience at the conference for their insights and criticism; Lutz 
Graumann for discussion about current medical case taking; the anonymous reader at 
the press; and last but not least, the Alexander von Humboldt project directed by Ph. 
Van der Eijk and the Wellcome Trust who funded my research during the time in which 
I worked on this study in its various versions. 

2 See Taplin (2000: 1-5) for a statement embracing history of ancient literature as a 

whole; Werner Jaeger in his Paideia (1944: 3-45), in the chapter on “Greek medicine 

as education”, was the first to offer a perspective in this sense with reference to medi- 
cine, which remains fundamental. 

Van der E1yk (1997: 79-121). 

See van der Eijk (1997: 83). 

See Jouanna (1999: 387-90) and Craik (2015: 63-91) for details. 

Van der Eijk (1997: 86—9). 

Jaeger (1944: 20). 
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See BOhm, Kohler and Thome (1978) and the various reflections on this genre, its 
techniques and methodological challenges in Hunter (1991); Good (1994): Del Vec- 
chio Good (1995); Frank (1995); Greenhalgh and Hurwitz (1999): Brody (2003). 

Just representatively: the UCL “Guide to history taking and examination” at 
www.ucl.ac.uk/pcph/undergrad/cbt/year4/history-and-examination (accessed 18 
February 2017). 

See Hellweg (1985) and Lichtenthaeler (1994) for an analysis of the formal features of 
these cases and their heavier authorial hand. 

One short example: [Hippocrates], Epid., 1.26, case 2, ed. Littre (1840) I1.684—6 = ed. 
Kiihlewein (1894) 203.11—204.1: 


Silenus lived on Broadway near the place of Eualcidas. After over-exertion, drink- 
ing, and exercises at the wrong time he was attacked by fever. He began by hav- 
ing pains in the loins, with heaviness in the head and tightness of the neck. From 
the bowels on the first day there passed copious discharges of bilious matter, 
unmixed, frothy, and highly coloured. Urine black, with a black sediment; thirst; 
tongue dry; no sleep at night. Second day. Acute fever, stools more copious, thin- 
ner, frothy; urine black; uncomfortable night; slightly out of his mind. 7hird day. 
General exacerbation; oblong tightness of the hypochondrium, soft underneath, 
extending on both sides to the navel; stools thin, blackish; urine turbid, blackish; no 
sleep at night; much rambling, laughter, singing; no power of restraining himself. 
Fourth day. Same symptoms. Fifth day. Stools unmixed, bilious, smooth, greasy; 
urine thin, transparent; lucid intervals. Sixth day. Slight sweats about the head: 
extremities cold and livid; much tossing; nothing passed from the bowels; urine 
suppressed; acute fever. Seventh day. Speechless; extremities would no longer get 
warm; no urine. Lighth day. Cold sweat all over; red spots with sweat, round, small 
like acne, which persisted without subsiding. From the bowels with slight stimu- 
lus there came a copious discharge of solid stools, thin, as 1t were unconcocted, 
painful. Urine painful and irritating. Extremities grow a little warmer; fitful sleep; 
coma; speechlessness; thin, transparent urine. Ninth day. Same symptoms. /enth 
day. Took no drink; coma; fitful sleep. Discharges from the bowels similar; had 
a copious discharge of thickish urine, which on standing left a farinaceous, white 
deposit; extremities again cold. L/eventh day. Death. 


Here and throughout, English translation of the Epidemics 1, 3 and 2, 4—7 are by Jones 
(1923) and Smith (1994) respectively, with adjustments. 

See, in this respect, Thumiger (2016: 199-200) on the fluid boundaries between “pop- 
ular” and “scientific medicine” in ancient culture, especially in the classical era; Harris 
(2016) for an important and full methodological discussion. 

Forrester (1996: 13-14) for a brief “history” of the medical case. 

Forrester (1996: 21). 

Forrester (1996: 13), who, however, did not otherwise devote much space to the Hip- 
pocratics in his discussion. 

This is the case especially for the clinical texts of the Epidemics; other Hippocratic 
treatises admit the presence of laymen among their addressees, for instance On Regi- 
men and On Internal Affections, which involve the understanding of intelligent non- 
professionals, or On the Sacred Disease which offers philosophical comments we can 
imagine to be in line with current intellectual trends and addressed to a wider audience. 
The intellectual milieu of Hippocratic medicine and its transmission has long attracted 
scholarly attention: see Deichgraber (1933) and (1982), and Langholf (1990) on the 
Epidemics; Jouanna (1999: 75—112) for an introduction; most recently, important con- 
tributions focused on the aspects of Hippocratic “teaching” and scientific communica- 
tion have appeared in Horstmanshoff (2010); van der E1jk (2005: 121—236). 
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See Lloyd (2009). 

See Lloyd (2009: 124—5) on “success” as distinctive feature of the Galenic cases. 
Grmek (1996). 

On these characteristics, see Lloyd (2009: 121, 130-1). 

[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.23, ed. Littré (1840) II.670.5—-9 = ed. Kithlewein (1894) 
199.15-18: &k tod EBEoc, EK Thc OlaitTNC, EK TOV ENITNOEVUGTMV, EK THC NAiKinc 
EKGOTOV, AOYOIGL, TNOTOLOL, GLYN), OLAVONLIAOLV, VIVOLOLV, OLY VAVOLOLV, EvUTVIOLOLY, 
O1O1G1 KAI OTE, TIALOIOL, KVNOLLOIOL, OaKpvotv. Here and below, where I give a modern 
edition alongside the Littre reference, I follow naturally the modern text. 
[Hippocrates], Apid., 6.8.7—15, ed. Littre (1846) V.344—17—348.22 = ed. Manetti- 
Roselli (1982) 167.1—179.3. I agree with Manetti and Roselli (1982: 167-8) to take 
these paragraphs as a block; see also their comments on these “tablets”; on the schol- 
arly interpretations and their significance, see Alessi (2010: 127, with n. 16). 

| Hippocrates], Hum., 2, ed. Littre (1846) V.478.6—13 = ed. Overwien (2014) 160.3-8: 


OKENTED TADTA TA AVTOLATA ANYOVTG, go’ olot ola PAdztel 7 OPEMEEL, OYNUATA, 
KIVNOLC, HETEOPLOHOG, MAALIVIOPVOIC, 1 UTVOG, EVEPOIC, O TE MOUNTED 1 KMAVTEG, PDL 
TOLOEVGIC ELLETOD, KATH OtECOOOD N ATLVAGAOD, BrYOc, UDENC, EPEVELOC, MVOEOV, 
ODPODV, ATAPLLOD, OAKPVOD, KVNGUOV, TIALOV, Wavot@V, diwnc, AILOD, TANOLOVIICc, 
VIVOV, MOVOV, ANOVINC, GMUATOC, YVOLUNC, UMONOLOC, LVNLUNC, POvVic, oLyiic. 


[Hippocrates], Hum., 4, ed. Littre (1846) V.480.13—-482.5 = ed. Overwien (2014) 
162.1—8: 


TH StayMpéOVTG, 1) PézEl, GVvaMPA, TénOVa 7) WoypG, Oud, OvodSdea, Enpa Kai dypa, 
Kakodea, Siva mpdo0ev uw) éveodoa uNndé KaduG UNS’ GAAN mpdgaotc, Odpov, 
DIVOC VYPAGLLOG, TIV EPELWIV KA TOV AVAGLLOV, KAI TO GOVUATMTOV KAI TO BOAEPOV 
TVEDUA, VMOYOVOPLOV, AKPEA, OULATA TAPOCKAKODVLEVA, yOM@UaTOC pEeTtaBoAn, 
Opvypot, TOAWOL, WOCIES, OKANPVO LOG OEPHATOG, VEvpov, ap8pev, POVIC, VOLUN, 
oxn Liat EKOVOLOV . . . EVUTVIA O10 AV Opa Kai EV TOLOLV VAVOLOL O10 AV MOEN, NV 
QKOVN O€D Kai reidechan TPOOVLENTAL EV TO AOYIOLO. 


For example, www.oxfordmedicaleducation.com/medical-mnemonics/ (accessed 18 
February 2017). I thank Katherine van Schaik for discussion on this. 

Norman et al (2002: 185-6). 

As van der E1jk (1997: 98) clearly describes: “|T|he empirical data reflected in case 
histories such as the Epidemics must soon have reached such vast proportions and 
such a high degree of detail that 1t could not possibly be remembered; so there was a 
need for storage of information based on the belief that such information might remain 
useful”. 

This 1s of course too large a topic to exhaust here: on the shift from oral culture to writ- 
ten transmission as causal force in determining the characteristics of Hippocratic sci- 
entific thought, see Lonie (1983), Miller (1991: 11—13) for the status quaestionis; van 
der Esyk (1997: 93-9) correctly reformulates the issue, indicating the written record 
itself as the consequence of “a new attitude towards knowledge’, a knowledge seen as 
“a common reservoir of knowledge accessible to a group of physicians . . . and admit- 
ting of additions and changes by this group of physicians” (1997: 98); Langholf (2004: 
222), who addresses the Havelockian approach to Homer as model for the medical 
material and traces the presence, in the fifth- and fourth-century “Hippocratic” texts, 
of modes of communication that have still much in common with oral production and 
delivery. 

Cicero, Or., 2.86.352—4: locos esse capiendos et ea, quae memoria tenere vellent, 
effingenda animo atque in iis locis collocanda (“one must select localities and form 
mental images of the facts they wish to remember and store those images 1n the locali- 
ties”), transl. by Sutton (1942); on the so-called “method of /oc7’, cf. [Cic.], kh. Her. 
3.16—24; Aristotle, /op., 452a13-16. 
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See Jones (1923: 213-7), quoting Galen, Comm. Hipp. Epid. IIT, 2.4, ed. Kiihn (1828) 
XVIA.611—3 = ed. Wenkebach (1936) 81.22—83.13. 

Thumiger (2015a) and (2015b). 

Coon (2005: 326). 

[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.26, ed. Littré (1840) I.682 = ed. Kithlewein (1894) 202. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.26, ed. Littré (1840) I.684 = ed. Kithlewein (1894) 203. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.26, ed. Littré (1840) I.702 = ed. Kiihlewein (1894) 209. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.26, ed. Littré (1840) 1.694 = ed. Kiihlewein (1894) 206. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.26, ed. Littré (1840) I.704 = ed. Kiihlewein (1894) 210. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.26, ed. Littré (1840) H.712 = ed. Kithlewein (1894) 213. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 1.26, ed. Littré (1840) H.716 = ed. Kiihlewein (1894) 214. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 3.1, ed. Littré (1841) H1.46 = ed. Kitthlewein (1894) 219. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 3.1, ed. Littré (1841) H1.52 = ed. Kitthlewein (1894) 221. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 3.1, ed. Littré (1841) HI.58 = ed. Kithlewein (1894) 221. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 3.1, ed. Littré (1841) HI.60 = ed. Kithlewein (1894) 222. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 2.2, 17, 18, ed. Littre (1846) V.90.7—13 = ed. Smith (1994) 34. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 4.1, ed. Littré (1846) V.144.3 = ed. Smith (1994) 86. 


. [Hippocrates], Epid., 4.2, ed. Littré (1846) V.144.9-12 = ed. Smith (1994) 86. 


[Hippocrates], Epid., 4.3, ed. Littré (1846) V.144.17—-18 = ed. Smith (1994) 89. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 4.36, ed. Littré (1846) V.178.10 = ed. Smith (1994) 123. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 4.38, ed. Littré (1846) V.180.5 = ed. Smith (1994) 123. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 6.3.8, ed. Littré (1846) V.296.5—6 = ed. Manetti-Roselli (1982) 
60. 1-2. 

|Hippocrates], Epid., 6.4.5, ed. Littre (1846) V.308.7 = ed. Manetti-Roselli (1982) 
84.1 1-2. 

| Hippocrates], Epid., 6.7.10, ed. Littre (1846) V.342.8—9 = ed. Manetti-Roselli (1982) 162.56. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 6.8.29, ed. Littré (1846) V.354.6—9 = ed. Manetti-Roselli (1982) 
190.5-—192.3. 

On this nickname, see Thumiger (201 7a). 

|Hippocrates], Epid., 6.2.24, ed. Littre (1846) V.290.4—-6 = Manetti-Roselli (1982) 
46: 1) mepi TOV VoogovTa OikovoLin Kai é¢ THY VoDOOV gépatNotc: & Suyyeitat, ota, Mc 
OMOOEKTEOV, O1 AOVOL TA MPO TOV VOGEOVTO, TH TPO TOVC MAPEOVTAC, Kai TA ECWOEV. 
See Thumiger (2017a) details on what there 1s on the topic. 

See Manetti-Roselli ad loc. (1982: 47) on this passage as expressive of the importance 
of the patient’s words. 

[Hippocrates], Apid., 7.25, ed. Littre (1846) V.396.5 = Jouanna (2000) 67.4: mepi 
TANVovGaV AYOPNV. 

[Hippocrates], Epid., 5. 50, ed. Littré (1846) V.236.11 = ed. Jouanna (2000) 23.15: 4 
MapVEvoc KAAT N TOD Nepiov. 

[Hippocrates], Epid., 5.2, ed. Littré (1846) V.204 = ed. Jouanna (2000) 3.2—5: ev dé 
TO VIVO OVK EOOKEL TOIC TAPEOVOL AvarvEtV OvdEV GAAG TEBVAaVAL, ODd’ NoV&VETO 
ODOEVOC OVTE AOYOU OVTE EPyov, ETAON SE TO CHULA Kai EmGyN, EBiw SE KAI ECNYPETO. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 5.46, ed. Littré (1846) V.234.9-10 = ed. Jouanna (2000) 22.8. 
With Alessi’s label (2010). 

See Alessi (2010) on this; Manetti (1990: 149) on some important questions on the 
topic, with reference to Lpid. 2. 

[Hippocrates], Epid., 7.123, ed. Littré (1846) V.468.5—6 = ed. Jouanna (2000) 118.4: 6 
INTPOG OD CVVETOEV. 

[Hippocrates], Epid., 5.14, ed. Littré (1846) V.212.20-1 = ed. Jouanna (2000) 8.19-20. 
[Hippocrates], Epid., 5.28, ed. Littré (1846) V.226.20 = ed. Jouanna (2000) 17.14: 
EYVOOON OpOc. 

[Hippocrates], Epid., 5.95, ed. Littré (1846) V.254.19-256.1 = ed. Jouanna (2000) 
42.58: Ed0KEI OE LOL O INTPOC ECAIPEMV TO CVAOV EYKATAAITETV Ti TOD OOPATOC KATH TO 
OLAOPAYUA. CAYEOVTOG OE AVTOD, MPOC TV EOTEPNV EKAVOE TE KOI EPAPUGKEVGE KATO. 
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68 See on this Thumiger (2015b) and (2017b). 

69 [Hippocrates], Epid., 2.2.9b, ed. Littre (1846) V.88.11 = ed. Smith (1994) 35: 
ENWTNHUATA’ Et PNIOV Ei TANPODGVAL ZOTOD TN CiTOD. 

70 [Hippocrates], Epid., 2.2.10, ed. Littré (1846) V.88.13—14 = ed. Smith (1994) 32: 
OOVVAC TAC IGYVPOTATAC OTM THOT Yvoin AV TIC; 

71 [Hippocrates], Epid., 2.3.11, ed. Littré (1846) V.114.8—9 = ed. Smith (1994) 59. With 
Smith’s reading. 

72 [Hippocrates], Epid., 7.57, ed. Littré (1846) V.424.5—6 = ed. Jouanna (2000) 86.4—6 
(and 5.77): npd ye év m&ot Toiow éunviuUao1, Kai Toict TEpi OOOaALOV, &¢ VOKTE Ot 
TMOVOL. 

73, See Oikonomopoulou (2015: 70—1) on Hippocratic parallels to the Aristotelian Prob- 
/emata and on questions in ancient medical literature. 

74 Its influence may be found, for instance, in Galen’s On Problematical Movements, 
as noted by Nutton (2015: 342); see (Nutton 2015: 342-3) on “problem literature” as 
genre and on its general features. See Oikonomopoulou (2015) for theoretical remarks 
on the structure and organisation of the Aristotelian Prob/emata; and Meeusen (Chap- 
ter 5), in this volume, on the example of pseudo-Alexander of Aphrodisias’ Medical 
Puzzles. 

75 On this, see n. 28 above. 

76 Compare the fundamental role played by testing and questions in scientific teaching 
nowadays (one example, www.testprep-online.com/teas-science) (accessed 18 Febru- 
ary 2017); teachers’ instructions take questioning for granted as part of the activity of 
teaching, not only of assessing students: “Historically, teachers have asked questions 
to check what has been learnt and understood, to help them gauge whether to fur- 
ther review previous learning, increase or decrease the challenge, and assess whether 
students are ready to move forward and learn new information (factual checks — 1.e. 
‘Closed’ questions). This can be structured as a simple “teacher versus the class’ 
approach (Bat and Ball), where the teacher asks a question and accepts an answer from 
a volunteer, or selects/conscripts a specific student to answer. These approaches are 
implicit in any pedagogy, but teachers need a range of ‘Open’ questioning strategies 
to address different learning needs and situations’. (www.nsead.org/downloads/Eftfec- 
tive Questioning& Talk.pdf [accessed 18 February 2017]). 

77 Seen. 16 above. 

78 See above p. 51. 
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4 Galen’s Exhortation to the 
Study of Medicine 


An educational work for 
prospective medical students” 


Sophia Xenophontos 


Introduction 


Galen’s (AD 129-ca. 216) Exhortation to the Study of Medicine, classified among 
his works related to the Empiricist medical school, is one of his less well-known 
treatises. It 1s a peculiar piece both in the topics it tackles and in its style and 
form of argumentation more generally. In the first part (Chapters 1—14), the author 
discusses the importance of engagement with the arts, preparing the ground for a 
more specialised exaltation of the greatest of them, medicine. That is explored in 
the second part, which does not survive. 

The dual subject of the work might partly explain its controversial title, which 
continues to perplex scholars to this day. Should it be called Exhortation to the 
Study of Medicine, as Galen himself appears to have called it in his auto-biblio- 
sraphical work My Own Books?’ It is given this same title by St Jerome in the 
fourth century~ and by Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873) in his Arabic translation of the 
title.’ Or should it be called Exhortation to the Study of the Arts in accordance with 
the quite reliable Aldine version (dated to 1525), our earliest surviving testimony 
of the work in the absence of any Greek manuscript?* Whatever the answer to 
that might be, the existence of two alternative titles found in the various stages 
of the transmission of the text shows with some degree of certainty that, during 
the revival of the treatise in later times, its two sections must have been received 
as distinct thematic units,? presumably serving the purposes of different reader- 
ships. There is no similar evidence, however, to suggest that the work circulated 
in two different segments in Galen’s time. Therefore 1t would be fair to say that 
it was 1n all likelihood published as a single entity back then and intended for 
a specific audience,° as will be discussed below. Furthermore, although we are 
not in a position to reconstruct to any extent the lost part on medicine, some 
scholars are right to suggest that 1t must have contained traditional material about 
the importance of the medical art, which Galen would have employed in other 
instances within his corpus, for instance in his small tract Zhe Best Physician is 
also a Philosopher.’ On the other hand, Galen’s encouragement of participation 
in the arts, which reflects his interest in philosophical education per se, points to 
a less familiar aspect of his thought and one that can help us penetrate below the 
surface appearance of an alleged technical treatise. 
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In the larger project from which this chapter derives, I aim to give prominence to 
Galen’s role as a moralist of the Roman Imperial period by examining how and to 
what degree this aspect of his intellectual profile was shaped by his philosophical 
and medical background, social status, cultural affiliations, and occasionally idi- 
osyncratic spirit. The main thesis I am putting forward 1s that Galen’s moral agenda 
is an essential part of his philosophical discourse and that his identity as a thera- 
pist of the emotions corresponds to his role as a practising physician on a number 
of intriguing levels. Galen’s moral programme on emotional well-being and self- 
management has been passed over or at best treated cursorily,® thus I am aiming 
to elucidate the variations of his ethical mindset 1n an attempt to demonstrate that 
Galenic moralism 1s 1n close dialogue with the practical ethics of the post-Hellen- 
istic period, not in any passive fashion but through distinctive transformations. 

In this chapter, I wish to focus specifically on the moralising techniques that 
permeate Galen’s Exhortation to the Study of Medicine and explore how these 
inform the construction of his moral authority. | want to look, 1n addition, at the 
ways 1n which he tailors his ethical advice in order to respond to the needs of his 
intended audience comprising, I suggest, adolescents who are about to start their 
intermediate education and are urged to engage with professional studies, starting 
with philosophy and progressing on to medicine. | aim to throw some interpreta- 
tive light on this neglected work by also discussing its rhetorical force vis-a-vis 
its literary comparanda (earlier and later)’ and especially by arguing that Galen 
writes under the influence of Plutarch (AD ca. 45—ca. 120), a key moralist of the 
early Roman Imperial period. 

The surviving essay can be divided into two sections; chapters 1—8 juxta- 
pose the permanent benefits of acquiring skills in the arts with the unpredictable 
changes of fortune, while chapters 9-14 describe at some length the risks associ- 
ated with intense physical exercise. 


Chapters 1-8: arts vs fortune 


In the Exhortation to the Study of Medicine (henceforth in its abbreviated form 
Exhortation), Galen engages with the ethical subgenre of the protreptic, which 
conventionally aims to encourage (mpotpézetv) the study of philosophy and the 
attainment of virtue.' That is the tone, for instance, in Plato’s Phaedo and Euthyde- 
mus, in Aristotle’s fragmentary Protreptic, Isocrates’ Antidosis, or the much later 
Protreptic by lamblichus (AD ca. 245—ca. 325),"' although the origins of the genre 
may go as far back as the writings of the fifth-century sophists.'* Associated also 
with the exhortative performances of professional orators in law courts (e.g. those 
of Gorgias or Lysias), the protreptic preserved its character of persuading an audi- 
ence not so much through rational arguments as through emotional appeals. As 
such it becomes a philosophical genre with rhetorical force, or more broadly a 
combination of rhetoric and popular philosophy, as Burgess claims.'? In many 
instances, I will explicitly show the function of what I call Galen’s “moralising 
rhetoric”, which makes use of epideictic elements by putting them to work in the 
interests of his readers’ self-reform.'* 
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The Exhortation starts with Galen expressing scepticism as to whether the so- 
called irrational animals are indeed entirely devoid of reason.'? Such agnostic 
statements often have a rhetorical purpose rather than being intended as a philo- 
sophical stimulus for further reflection, for they are immediately countered by a 
remark reflecting Galen’s certain knowledge so as to win the reader over.'® Thus, 
in this instance, he goes on to assert that, although some animals possess at least 
some degree of reason, they certainly do not have the capacity to learn whichever 
art they wish in the way man does."’ 

The sharp distinction between rational humans and irrational animals was pos- 
ited in orthodox Stoicism by Chrysippus (ca. 280—207 BC),’* who surmised that 
animals cannot be bearers of any reason, but Galen seems to take here a more flex- 
ible stance by accepting at least some sort of animal intelligence. This aligns him 
with the Stoic Posidonius of Apamea (ca. 135—ca. 51 BC), who, as Galen himself 
tells us in On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, attributed emotions to ani- 
mals such as pleasure (ndovn) and anger (O@vudc).'? Moreover, Galen’s eagerness 
to acknowledge the limited existence of animal rationality rather than dismiss it 
altogether shows how close he 1s to Plutarch’s influential thesis that all animals, to 
a lesser or greater extent, are carriers of reason. Plutarch was central to the debate 
over the mental capacities of animals in that he devoted three separate treatises 
to explore the issue systematically, viz. On the Cleverness of Animals, Whether 
Beasts are Rational (also known as Gry//us), and On the Eating of Flesh, as well 
as independent discussions within other works of his Moralia, for example in On 
the Love of Offspring and Table Talk, all of which, as Newmyer has persuasively 
contended, attest to his substantial contribution to this philosophical question.” 
Especially Galen’s reference to the intellectual abilities of land animals (rather 
than of marine ones) and 1n the same context the employment of illustrative exam- 
ples that involve specifically spiders and bees*' are elements found in Plutarch’s 
animal-related accounts,~* which make a strong case for Galen’s dependence on 
the latter.*° This is a broader proposal I will be making throughout, which is, on a 
first level, supported by the fact that Galen seems well aware of the work of Plu- 
tarch, quoting from it several times across his writings either explicitly or 1n less 
direct ways.** On another level, Galen’s engagement with the Plutarchan intertext 
may be further corroborated by the interesting turn we find 1n the first chapter of 
the Exhortation, emphasising man’s ability to learn and perform every art, a skill 
that as a rule, according to Galen, all other animals lack. This emphasis seems a 
meaningful inversion of Plutarch’s On the Cleverness of Animals 966E-F, which 
refers to spiders’ webs being admired and imitated by man in weaving. Galen 
focuses more on man’s limitless ability to imitate and learn, which transcends an1- 
mals’ inborn and very limited set of skills.*? This twist serves as the springboard 
for the ensuing narrative, 1n which Galen seeks to establish the uniqueness of man 
by explaining his potential for practising the arts as the product of reasoned choice 
( prohairesis)*° rather than of inherited nature ( physis).?’ 

The reference to prohairesis (translatable as “volition” or “reasoned/moral 
choice’) 1s important because of its association with the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian educational model, where it constitutes the decisive aspect of virtue and 
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character.** In fact, the distinction between humans and animals in this prefatory 
context 1s predicated on the assumption that education (paideia), as a matter of 
exercise and habituation, 1s an exclusively human asset. That justifies why Galen 
g0es on to stress the significance of training for human education” and to praise 
the constant labour that helps man acquire the most outstanding of divine gifts, 
philosophy.*’ Galen therefore vindicates the necessity for the study of the arts that 
he preaches 1n his essay, assuring his readers that his text conforms to their intel- 
lectual status. 

The elements of irrationality, nature, and labour taken together bring to mind 
Seneca’s (ca. 4 BC—AD 65) Letter 90. This describes in nostalgic terms the golden 
age of mankind, 1n order to stress that the business of philosophy has always been 
the pursuit of moral virtue by living in harmony with nature, rather than achieving 
technological progress and material sufficiency. This Letter, which 1s also taken 
to be an exhortation,’! makes use of refutation devices to undermine Posidontus’ 
claim that humans had discovered the arts through philosophical training.’* The 
emphasis that Galen puts on the notion of training further attests to his affiliation 
to Posidonius, which in turn makes it highly probable that he might have been 
influenced by the latter’s lost Protreptic.°> On the other hand, by defining the 
notion of physis as inherited traits rather than a mode of living in harmony with 
nature, and by coupling it with the idea of philosophical practice, Galen situ- 
ates himself in the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition and shows how experimental he 
is in his philosophical allegiances. Our author appears thus far as an intellectu- 
ally diverse thinker, who favours doctrinal interpenetration rather than sectarian 
devotion. 

Although some of the notions that Galen expresses up to this point are com- 
monplace in the genre of the protreptic, especially the animal imagery and the 
role of physis, it 1s remarkable that he transposes them from theoretical or techni- 
cal frameworks into a setting of practical ethics, giving them an intimate role to 
his reader’s moral retorm. In Galen’s text, the protreptic elements open up direct 
channels of communication between the experienced advisor (1.e. author/narra- 
tor) and the less experienced recipient, whom Galen expects to start becoming 
alert and discriminating. For example, he frequently employs distancing and 
assimilation strategies, 1.e. clever techniques which depict despicable or alter- 
natively imitable groups of people whom the reader is advised to either imitate 
or avoid; in this way Galen prompts his audience to make the proper moral 
choices that are characteristic of their philosophical background and which dif- 
ferentiate them from animals, as we shall soon see in more detail.** Thus the 
employment of animal imagery in this context of the Exhortation clearly serves 
a hortatory purpose,” in contrast to its function in three ethical/psychological 
texts by Galen: Character Traits,° On the Affections and Errors of the Soul,*’ 
and On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato”’* treat animals as representations 
of the uncontrollable impulses of the irrational faculty of the soul that need to 
be subjected to management by the rational part through obedience and habitual 
discipline. As such, they bear witness to their Platonic counterparts in the Repub- 
lic 588c—d or Phaedrus 253c—254a and are inserted into Galen’s argumentation 
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in order to gloss the philosophical doctrine of the division and function of the 
soul, rather than to instruct ethically through an intimate, hands-on, and reader- 
friendly manner. These three texts are surely targeted at readers who are more 
advanced in terms of philosophical background compared to the readers of the 
Exhortation, and whose needs are less to receive helpful advice on how to lead 
the good life than to help them conceptualise philosophical terms and theories 
on the soul. 

We have started encountering cases in which the same elements (1n this instance 
the animal imagery) recur in both technical passages of moral psychology and 
popular philosophical passages, but which at the same time seem to serve rather 
diverse purposes depending on each passage’s context, intended meaning, and 
intellectual and/or moral level of its recipient. Such retexturing of similar mate- 
rial figures not just across Galen’s own ethical and psychological essays, but also 
in relation to his technical works on how to maintain good health (as we shall 
see later on), and interestingly in comparison to other ancient protreptics. For 
instance, Iamblichus’ Protreptic also suggests that reason renders humans divine 
and distinguishes them from all other creatures,’ but he does this in order to 
preach through systematic argumentation the value of philosophy in general, and 
not to present the reader with a moral problematic by advancing rhetorical strate- 
sies for his enticement, as it happens 1n Galen’s Exhortation. 

Galen’s text goes on, in chapter 2, to further stress the divide between irration- 
ality and rationality, which 1s introduced by a set of strong rhetorical questions 
expressed in the sociative “we”: 


[I]s it not vile (atcoypdv), then, to neglect (aueAetv) the one part of us which 
we share with the gods, while busying ourselves (€omovdakévat)”” with some 
other matter? To disregard (kata@povovvta) the acquisition of Art, and 
entrust ourselves (Eavtov Enitpémovta) to Fate?*! 


The passage above, apart from suggesting that humans are capable of union with 
the divine, thus building on the assimilation strategy, also conveys the two cat- 
egories of ethical evaluation, praise and blame, depending on the moral decisions 
we make as rational agents. The accumulation of terms denoting condemnation 
and public contempt awakens the reader’s sense of social honour, and Galen’s 
persuasion technique becomes more forceful once he inserts a word picture of 
Tyche and of Hermes together with their supporters. The literary ekphrasis of 
Tyche situates Galen within a long philosophical tradition, which dealt with the 
mutability of fortune in an effort to prove the necessity of emotional resilience 
achieved through philosophical training. Similar descriptions occur as far back as 
the Zabula of Cebes, a little-known work of the first century AD”; in Plutarch’s 
On the Fortune of the Romans (317C-318D), which presents a similar contronta- 
tion between Fortune and Virtue;*’ in Dio of Prusa’s Orations LXIII-LXV (three 
self-contained discussions on fate); and in Favorinus’ treatise On Fortune, with 
which Galen enters into dialogue, presumably as a result of the ad hominem attack 
he had made on Favorinus.” 
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In relation to his predecessors, however, Galen dwells on the issue of fate by 
developing individual twists. An astonishing example of that 1s the way he incor- 
porates in his essay Avoiding Distress the destructive fate that burnt to ashes a 
significant part of his library and medical instruments during the great fire of AD 
192. I have shown elsewhere how the instability of human affairs in that context 
had a direct impact on the psychological state of the reader, 1n that 1t enlivened 
retrospectively the feeling of distress as a way of eventually healing it.” In the 
Exhortation, however, the dangers of fate do not seem to have any psychothera- 
peutic function; they are rather meant to guide readers by means of a delight- 
ful imagery, which in turn might hint at Galen’s concern to make his narrative 
attractive to people still to be acquainted with the ups and downs of life, without 
disturbing them 1n any way. 

The assumption of a young readership 1s reinforced by the similes we find in 
the description of Fortuna (Gr. 7yche) in particular, which help readers visualise 
its form and associated qualities. The ancients, Galen tells us, depicted 7yche as 
a woman with a rudder in her hands, a spherical support for her feet and with no 
eyes.”° Trusting her is like committing the same sort of mistake as handing the 
rudder of a ship in danger of capsizing to a blind helmsman.*’ The image of the 
helmsman, which Galen adduces twice more in this text,** 1s of Platonic origin 
(with important Presocratic antecedents), and was often employed 1n ethical tracts 
of popular philosophy, especially Plutarch’s own.” 

The two groups of followers, those who trust to luck and those who rely on 
rationality, are illustrated by historical and mythical examples as well as more 
seneral allegorical figures each time, making the text even more easily digest- 
ible. So the adherents of Fate are idle and ignorant and comprise not only Cyrus, 
Priam, and Dionysius but also a whole band of demagogues, courtesans, betrayers 
of friends, and even murderers.°” Conversely, Hermes’ chorus consists of noble 
and knowledgeable men of mild conduct, including geometers, mathematicians, 
philosophers, doctors, and scholars alongside architects, grammarians, and ulti- 
mately such great men as Socrates, Homer, Hippocrates, and Plato.°’ Once set on 
this dual course, Galen exploits his protreptic moralism and makes brief encour- 
aging or discouraging remarks to direct the reader more explicitly. In both cases 
he uses the second-person singular form of address and claims that careful exami- 
nation of the band of Fortune will lead to loathing,’ whereas moral contemplation 
of Hermes’ chorus will excite both emulation and adoration.” 

The reader 1s subtly prompted to identify with the followers of Hermes by the 
author’s explanation that this god does not judge people on the basis of political 
reputation, nobility, and wealth, but on whether they lead a good life.°* Good 
living or “ev Chv” is the target of ethical philosophy itself, and interestingly the 
identification of Hermes with a whole branch of philosophy 1s entirely consist- 
ent with the way Galen uses Hermes in his Character Traits as a figure who 
leads human beings to assimilation with the divine after teaching them how to 
despise above all worldly pleasures.°? The affinities between the two works attest 
to a network of cross-references suitably adjusted to the twists and turns in the 
argument of each text. In addition to Hermes, the insertion of the anecdote about 
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Aristippus, a proverbial figure of self-sufficiency in ethical literature (especially 
in moral diatribes), lends legitimacy to Galen’s ethical production. Aristippus 1s 
deployed both in Galen’s Avoiding Distress and in Plutarch’s On the Tranquillity 
of the Soul, although 1n the Exhortation Galen provides us with three interrelated 
stories about him and seems to draw from Posidontus’ Protreptic.*° 

Despite the fact that the paradigm of Aristippus was designed to show that 
material wealth was trivial and unimportant to human life,’’ many people who 
found themselves destitute committed suicide, as Galen emphasises.°** The pres- 
entation of contradictory attitudes towards the loss of possessions points up the 
extent to which Galen differed from Callistus the grammarian, whom he cites 1n 
Avoiding Distress to highlight that he died of depression caused by the loss of 
his property. Galen, on the other hand, regardless of his own losses in the same 
disaster, continued cheerfully his normal activities.°’? Galen disapproves of people 
who neglect their spiritual condition and who are more preoccupied with worldly 
blessings; he considers them equal to the most worthless slave,°’ once again chal- 
lenging his reader’s sense of honour.°! 

In addition to this, Galen’s moralism starts to share the acerbic features of 
Cynic philosophy not only in that 1t appropriates the opinions of Antisthenes and 
Diogenes, but above all in that he himself 1s walking 1n their footsteps when he 
sourly attacks rich and uneducated people for falling victim to the self-interest of 
flatterers: 


|S]o perhaps the comparison of such men [sc. flatterers] to wells is not unrea- 
sonable; when a well, which once provided them with water, dries up, people 
lift up their clothes and urinate in it (avaovpduEevot TpOGOvpOvO1).” 


In a similar vein, Galen castigates people who boast of their noble descent, una- 
ware of the fact that their nobility is like the coinage of a state, which has cur- 
rency with its inhabitants but is counterfeit to everyone else.®°’ By making a link to 
Antisthenes who also happened to be the originator of the philosophical protrep- 
tic,°* Galen might be staking a claim to being his emulator and perhaps a reformer 
of the genre he introduced. 

Besides traits of the Stoic-Cynic diatribe combined with those of the protrep- 
tic, Galen’s account features characteristics of mainstream educational works and 
echoes 1n particular Plutarch’s On Reading the Poets. It is striking, for instance, 
that Galen quotes both from Euripides’ 7he Phoenician Women (404—5) and Hom- 
er’s Iliad (4.405), the most important school texts in that period,®° which are also 
present in Plutarch’s essay, and that he amends poetical lines to make them suit the 
moral message of his argumentation. This is a key pedagogical technique, which 
Plutarch applies in instructing young readers how they should interpret poetry in 
the morally upright way and benefit from it as a preliminary stage to philosophy. 
The recurring use of imperative forms of akouein, a didactic directive that 1s inter- 
preted to mean not simply hearing but also critically considering what 1s being 
listened to, is a common trope in didactic communications, also present in Plu- 
tarch’s essay.°’ In discussing the importance of eugenics, Galen argues that noble 
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ancestors instigate a desire to emulate their example,°* interacting both verbally 
and conceptually, for example, with the near-contemporary On the Education of 
Children, an essay now considered pseudo-Plutarchan, though once thought to be 
authentic.” Furthermore, Galen’s emphasis on the emulation of noble exemplars 
and the severe criticism that he applies to any moral misconduct contribute to his 
self-depiction as a supervisor of morals, whose role 1n overseeing and correcting 
the ethical failings of philosophical novices 1s crucial especially in his On the 
Affections and Errors of the Soul.’”° Finally, Galen’s protreptic towards engage- 
ment with the arts resembles the introduction to Quintilian’s /nstitutes of Oratory 
(1.9-10), a basic educational manual of the Roman Imperial period, which also 
begins with a protreptic concerning the study of the liberal arts. In the light of the 
above, we can see that Galen’s Exhortation has a didactic nature and purpose and 
was intended to have an appeal as an educational text in the passing from second- 
ary education to advanced studies. 

In encouraging sensible people to practice the arts, Galen refers to Themisto- 
cles in particular as an example of a man who became a significant figure despite 
his lowly birth on his mother’s side.’ The dictum attributed to Themistocles 
survives in Plutarch’s Sayings of Kings and Commanders 187B and in Stobaeus’ 
Florilegium (4, 29, 15), where it is attributed to Iphicrates instead. This misat- 
tribution may suggest Plutarch’s influence on Galen (see Life of Themistocles, 
1.1—4), given that Galen seems to have consulted two other moral works by the 
same author in this context, as noted above, and presumably also the Life of 
Solon 22.1 for his Exhortation 8.'* Stobaeus (4, 29, 21—2) informs us that there 
was a work by Plutarch entitled Against Nobility (Kata evyeveiac) in which the 
dictum of Themistocles may have occurred, although this remains pure specula- 
tion, and it 1s safer to assume that Galen might have drawn on the Life of Themis- 
tocles instead. 

At any rate, the dictum of Themistocles, over and above discounting the role 
of noble birth as a factor in ethical propriety, also reinforces the antithesis pride 
versus shame that 1s omnipresent 1n Galen’s text from the beginning. Galen goes 
on to link this concept with a key topic in the cultural discourse of the period, 
namely ethnic identity. By referring to the case of the Scythian Anacharsis, who 
was admired for his wisdom despite his barbarian birth, Galen teaches that moral 
behaviour, an acquired state, raises men above nobility and ethnicity, inherited 
qualities that are totally beyond their control. That seems to be a recurrent issue 1n 
his Exhortation, treated also in the anecdotes of Aristippus previously discussed.” 
The Stoics believed that anything that is not “up to us” should not affect our indi- 
vidual happiness (this is their theory of the morally “indifferents’”’),’* but Galen 
here revises the idea, claiming that what is not up to us should not play a role in 
any moral evaluation of us: 


Once mocked as a barbarian and Scythian, Anacharsis said: “my fatherland 
disgraces me, but you disgrace your fatherland”, a very fine response to a 
worthless person who regarded country as the only source of honour.” 
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Betore closing the first part of the essay, Galen raises the issue of beauty and 
how this can hinder young people from caring for their psychic condition. He 
employs moral exempla from Solon, Euripides, and Sappho, who all agreed that 
physical beauty did not guarantee happiness but rather threatened it. Additionally, 
Galen stresses that youth offers only temporary pleasures, and therefore he urges 
his young readers to develop special regard for the end of their life and appreci- 
ate old age.’° Once more Galen assesses the impact of pre-philosophical/worldly 
externals, depending on whether they contribute to one’s inner well-being or 
social adulation: e.g. the acquisition of money (ypnuatioudc) from bodily charm 
is disgusting (aicoypdc) and universally despised (61a mavtoc Emovetdtotoc), but 
the money that comes from the art is free (EAevOEpio0c), respectable (Evdococ), and 
reliable (BéEBatoc).’’ That helps Galen exhort young men to look in the mirror and 
try to make their beautiful outward appearance fit their inner, moral one.’* Here 
Galen is assuming the Socratic persona, as the same counsel 1s pronounced by 
Socrates himself notably in Plutarch’s Precepts of Marriage 141D.” By neglect- 
ing their souls, human agents are worthy of being spat upon, as the exemplum of 
the Cynic Diogenes suggests.*” Galen filters this through his own protreptic voice: 


So, young man (@ uetpaKtov), do not allow yourself to become worthy of 
being spat at (tpoomtvEo8a1), even if you think that everything else about 
you is splendid.*! 


It 1s important to discuss Galen’s authority in the context of his exhortation. His 
address to young men 1s informed by a provocatively extravagant, almost pater- 
nal, tone: “Come then, my children, you who now hear my words: dedicate your- 
selves at once to the arts’,®* which eventually becomes so insistent as to allow 
but little freedom of choice to the young men. This address provides the audience 
with a sense of security that Galen’s advice will not only protect them against 
charlatans but to a large extent direct them towards the practice of those arts that 
are beneficial to life.*’ Both the appellations Galen uses above (“ueipcKia” and 
“Taloec’) and the strong enticement towards progression to the liberal arts point 
to the fact that this work 1s addressed to adolescents around 14 years old, who are 
about to finish or have just finished their primary education and will now embark 
upon general, secondary education (enkyklios paideia)** — a preliminary to any 
activity in life — with a view to take up higher studies that will help them secure a 
noble profession 1n life, such as medicine. 

Finally, Galen also works on the intellectual state of his young readers by sub- 
tly putting across the idea to them that the various forms of athletic activity dif- 
fer from the arts. This he achieves by assuring them that Galen himself believes 
in their capacity for discernment® and also by warning them that they need 
some additional instruction on the crucial issue of athletics.*° The first section is 
rounded off in the form of ring composition with a recapitulatory passage treat- 
ing man’s relationship to gods and animals respectively. However repetitive this 
might seem to modern tastes, it illustrates the authoritative voice of the author, 
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who communicates his ethical teachings assertively and in plain language, with 
blunt analogies and conditional clauses, meant to achieve universal applicability 
to the collective readership of young men: 


The human race, my children (@ moidec), has something in common with 
both the gods and the irrational beasts; with the former to the extent that it 1s 
possessed of reason, with the latter to the extent that it 1s mortal. It 1s better 
then to realise our kinship with the greater of these and to take care of educa- 
tion (EmieAnoac8at mawetac), by which we may attain the greatest of goods, 
if we apply it successfully, and, 1f unsuccessfully, at least we will not suffer 
the shame of being inferior to beasts without reason.*’ 


The exhortatory register in Galen differs from the mild didactic spirit of Plu- 
tarch, especially by comparison with the latter’s two main educational essays, On 
Reading the Poets and On Listening to Lectures. Although on the whole all three 
works address the same concerns about the character development of young peo- 
ple about to embark on their philosophical studies, Plutarch 1s more philosophical 
than rhetorical and does not fail to discuss inter alia the philosophical significance 
of silence, the role of envy, or the power of self-exploration.*® Galen’s rhetorical 
exuberance, by contrast, directs the reader in a more robust manner, presumably 
in order to signal more compellingly the need for philosophical engagement. The 
difference 1n tone may also tell us something about the authors’ public profiles as 
perceived by their respective contemporaries or even about the way they wished 
to be seen by them. By contrast to Plutarch, who was well known for having 
taught philosophy all his life both in Greece and in Rome, Galen was primarily 
respected as a physician or at best — according to him — as a physician-cum- 
philosopher.*’ Could Galen’s exuberant rhetoric (partly) hint at his ambitions to 
become a philosophical luminary 1n the area of practical ethics? 


Chapters 9-14: the dangers of athletics 


I now turn to the second part of the essay to show that Galen here tends to insert 
even more manipulative material than merely the protreptic sort of advice we 
have seen in the previous section and, consequently, that his tone turns out to 
be polemical rather than demonstrative. The author appears to follow the tradi- 
tional division of the protreptic into one section that demonstrates the value of 
philosophy, education, and the arts (EvdeiktiKdv) and another that refutes inimi- 
cal arguments against them (ameAeyKtiKov).”” Nevertheless, in this second part of 
the Exhortation, instead of testing the validity of the accusations against the arts, 
Galen levels an attack against hypermasculinity and athletics, and rebukes the 
reader for succumbing to any such wrong choices. These new topics of discussion 
will have important implications for his overarching argument on the practicabil- 
ity and value of ethical philosophy, especially in that they help clarify his view on 
the attention that should be drawn to the care of the soul as opposed to the exces- 
sive care of the body. 
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On another level, it should be stated at the outset that Galen’s discussion of 
extreme bodily exercise reflects and indeed critically responds to the importance 
of athletics as a cultural and philosophical field by the second century AD.”' Some 
Imperial philosophers tended to advocate the inclusion of gymnastics into the lib- 
eral curriculum (Maximus of Tyre 1s a good example)” emphasising its professed 
benefit for the soul, but in the Exhortation, Galen seeks to favour medicine at 
the expense of gymnastics, considering the former an ideal guarantor of physi- 
cal and mental health, a view that fitted his conceptualisation of medicine as a 
philosophising area of study and practice. Galen’s attack on athletics has been 
correctly interpreted as an efficient way on his part to valorise medicine as an 
educational discipline and consolidate its place in the intellectual landscape of the 
High Roman Empire;” that may well be right, but, as I hope to show in this chap- 
ter and in my project more generally, Galen’s rhetoric must surely have a social, 
moralising purpose too. 

Dismissing the sociative “we” and assuming the second person indicative or 
imperative form of address, Galen embarks upon a rejection of athletics 1n so far 
as this interferes with the care of the soul. He holds that the most excellent men 
attract divine praise not for their physical competence but their artistic accom- 
plishments.”* Such was the case with Socrates, Lycurgus, and Archilochus, who 
were all praised by Apollo. In corroboration of this statement Galen interjects a 
direct aside to eliminate any hesitation on the reader’s part: “1f you do not wish to 
listen to me, at least have some respect for the Pythian Apollo”.”? Galen’s impos- 
ing voice taps into his reader’s religious sensibilities, and a bit further on he goes 
on to question the readers’ mental capacities too by demanding they reflect on the 
various titles conferred upon athletes, a task that Galen sees as destined to fail: 
“Tell me, then, about the honorary addressing of the athletes. But you will not tell 
me, because you simply cannot tell me .. .”.”° Here Galen directly accuses the 
reader of succumbing to popular opinion and going along with the praise of the 
crowd,”’ an accusation that seems to be a fopos in protreptics.”® 

In continuing his criticism, Galen asks how the reader can arrogantly set him- 
self up as an arbiter of important matters, going against the judgement of men 
wiser than himself,” all of whom have condemned physical training. He elects to 
quote their opinions, accompanying them with various grammatical forms of the 
verb akouein. This serves Galen’s philosophical aims, because, as we have seen, 
it carries the meaning of rationally processing what 1s being heard after dismissing 
superficial impressions. It 1s used 1n this way in educational contexts, where it 1s 
often translatable as “to consider’, as 1n this case. 

Plutarch’s On Reading the Poets 1s again a good comparandum not just in respect 
of stressing the importance of akouein in the educational training of young men, 
but also 1n that it dwells on issues relating to literary criticism, treating specifically 
the correlation between poetry and philosophy. In contrast to Plato’s rejection of 
poetry on the grounds that it inculcated immorality in young readers, Plutarch 
adopted the study of poetry in his educational agenda, treating it as a preliminary 
stage to philosophy.'’’ Galen not only seems aware of the tension between poetry 
and philosophy but also enters into debate with this tradition, comparing the two 
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fields on the basis of their opposition to athletics. In fact, Galen’s treatment 1s all 
the more anchored, given that he reveals the opinion of medicine too, which also 
condemns athletics, as the quotations from Hippocrates attest.'”! 

The accumulated testimonies from various authorities that Galen uses to argue 
against athletics, although permissible in exhortatory and didactic settings, does 
not seem to meet his authorial aims, since he admits that he was compelled to 
resort to such rhetorical means in order to benefit those yielding to the vacuities of 
popular reputation.” In this instance, Galen renounces the identity of a rhetor and 
presents himself as a lover of truth,’°’ a philosophical man with a social vocation 
as a mentor for his contemporaries. Such self-apologetics probably reveal a con- 
cern that he may appear more rhetorical than necessary, a common preoccupation 
of many moral philosophers and a fear he also expresses 1n his medical works. 
Yet Galen’s rhetorical emphases in the Exhortation are not inept techniques, but 
effective aids in the philosophical training of the young students. 

In claiming that athletes are totally ignorant of the existence of their souls, 
constantly busying themselves with flesh and blood matters, Galen depicts them 
as extinguishing their capacity for rational contemplation and descending to the 
level of irrational animals.'” Identifying athletes with pigs in particular’ is a 
technique which helps Galen to correlate what he had previously described as the 
non-rational nature of athletes’ souls with animal behaviour.'’° There is a similar 
passage in Character Traits,'°’ which equates physical preoccupations with the life 
of a pig and spiritual concerns with an angelic existence. Interestingly, abstaining 
from immoderate vices, such as over-eating or -drinking and sexual intercourse, 
also becomes a crucial part of the profile of the philosophically minded physician 
in Zhe Best Physician is also a Philosopher.'** 

Another aspect that seems crucial in Galen’s exposition 1n respect to his con- 
struction of authority is the relationship he builds between himself and Hippo- 
crates. The abundant Hippocratic quotations in the second section of the essay 
are not just back-up from an ancient thinker reinforcing Galen’s argumentation: 
they are supporting Galen’s voice and adding persuasiveness to his claims. That 1s 
reflected in the fact that Galen is careful not just to cite but above all to comment 
on and challenge some of the Hippocratic aphorisms, which ultimately leaves 
a very strong impression;'” this 1s apparent in his use of pertinent vocabulary 
describing the physical symptoms of an athletic regime'’’ and 1n the exposition of 
the mechanics of the body. It 1s interesting, however, that this part of the treatise 
does not get bogged down with any medical trifles not even any technical physi- 
ological terms, which might confound the inexperienced reader. In chapter 11 for 
example, Galen provides the reader with a straightforward clarification to expli- 
cate a Hippocratic aphorism that involves the distinction between state and condi- 
tion of the body.’ This is a good indicator of the fact that Galen’s audience do 
not yet have any medical background or familiarity with the Hippocratic corpus; 
otherwise such explications would have been redundant. 

By referring to the athletes’ somatic deformations, Galen subverts the notion of 
their beauty, arguing that their bodily strength 1s of no significant value other than 
helping them to perform agricultural activities.''* The sarcastic tone continues 
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in his assertion that the athletes’ resistance to extreme weather equates them to 
new-born babies,''’’ and he mocks them for lying all day long in dust and washing 
in muck.''* Such polemical comments are designed to undermine the self-esteem 
of athletes and, in order to conclude that athletics are of no use in any practical 
context in human life, Galen employs a didactic myth 1n verse which preaches that 
athletic distinction is, in fact, not an accomplishment of humans but of animals.'” 
Finally, he states that, unlike a lifelong dedication to the arts, he does not believe 
that athletics can be a way of earning a living,’’° and he classifies it in the category 
of the less-respected banausic arts, whereas medicine comes under the high arts, 
i.e. the ones that can mitigate the bestiality of the soul.''’ This final remark in the 
surviving part of the essay shows the moralising dimensions that Galen credits to 
medicine. Thus, by urging the reader towards a well-defined cluster of habits, he 
corroborates his role as a physician of body and soul alike. 


Ethics in the Exhortation and in texts focusing on the 
mechanics of the body 


The best constitution of the human body and its hygiene and physical exercise 
are vital issues 1n Galen’s naturalistic thought, which he discusses 1n a group of 
technical works."'* In this section, I would like to explore briefly some cases of 
material common both to these works and the Exhortation 1n an attempt to illumi- 
nate Galen’s moralising twists in the latter text and further stress how his ethical 
pronouncements require subtle transformations 1n order resonate with his young 
audience and the requirements of his philosophical exposition. 

The first example comes from the short essay Good Condition; here Galen 
examines the definition of “good condition” 1n cases where reference 1s made to 
an individual’s nature, suggesting that one should add the name of the person, 
for instance “Dion’s good condition” or “Mailo’s good condition”.''? Milo of Cro- 
ton was a well-known wrestler of the sixth century BC (considered a follower 
of Pythagoras), whom Galen compares in this context to Heracles and Achil- 
les, both representing positive cases of good condition in the unqualified sense. 
However, subsequently he twice adduces the authority of Hippocrates to warn 
against extreme bodily states: “Among people who take gymnastic exercise, the 
extremes of good condition are dangerous” and “The athletic state 1s not natural: 
better the healthy condition’”’.'*? Both of these Hippocratic statements each occur 
twice in the Exhortation,'*' and Hercules too is used here as a positive model of 
physical resilience.'*” In the Exhortation, however, the figure of Milo is treated 
in the most negative fashion, as Galen devotes a remarkable amount of space to 
showing that Milo’s physical achievements were a manifestation of incredible 
stupidity, '*? linked to the hero’s servile sacrifice of his soul’** (which Galen calls 
‘“worthless’’).'*? Moreover, Galen depicts Milo as devoid of rationality, making his 
approach to life appear useless in comparison to Themistocles’ wisdom.'*° Those 
recontfigurings reflect Galen’s moralising input in his Exhortation, a text con- 
cerned with distancing its young readers from an excessive preoccupation with 
the body. 
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Galen’s interest in depicting physical exercise through an ethical lens 1s also 
seen in his essay 7he Exercise with the Small Ball, where again the degree of 
moralising 1s restrained in relation to his Exhortation. This essay 1s addressed to 
Epigenes, a man of superlative physical condition — by Galen’s own account —, to 
whom our author proposes the most superior kind of physical activity, 1.e. exercise 
with the small ball. The precise nature of this sport is as yet unclear,’*’ but what 
is interesting 1s that Galen embraces it because it does not just exercise the body, 
but above all delights the soul.'** This is, in fact, a recurrent motif in this essay, 
emphasising the soul’s superiority to the body’~’ and stressing that this form of 
exercise assists both body and soul to achieve their respective excellences.'’? By 
contrast, Galen condemns wrestling on the grounds that it renders the intellect idle 
and sleepy, promoting body-building rather than the cultivation of virtue.'’’ In this 
connection, Galen claims that if one engages with wrestling, one’s chances of a 
brilliant generalship or political power are minimal and that it would be better to 
assign such public duties to pigs than to wrestlers.'** The material here echoes a 
certain passage from the second part of the Exhortation where, as we have seen, 
Galen remonstrates with athletes for their body-building on the grounds that this 
extinguishes their rational capacities and makes pigs of them.*”” 

Thus we can see that Galen reworks very similar material 1n the moral context 
of the Exhortation but in a manner that makes his argumentation more powerful, 
especially through the use of more direct condemnation devices. The retexturing 
patterns also show that Galen’s principles of philosophical moderation 1n relation 
to the care of the body 1s an overarching feature of his moralising medicine, which 
controls all other types of bodily knowledge. That is quite clear, for instance, 1n 
his On the Preservation of Health, a work dedicated to health care, but not free 
from moral overtones. In a series of recommendations on physical health tor ado- 
lescents, Galen once again strikes a balance between lack of exercise and extreme 
symnastics and stresses how this balance has a direct bearing on a young man’s 
character formation, with the right balance ensuring orderly behaviour (evKooLia) 
and ready obedience (evmet0e1a).'** 


Intended audience of the Exhortation 


As we have seen, 1n the first section of the treatise, Galen refers to passions or 
flaws that are especially predictable to young men such as deriving pride from 
family distinction, wealth, physical beauty, or falling victim to flatterers, sexual 
desire, and excessive exercise, all of which might hinder them from leading a 
philosophically minded life. This section 1s populated with quotations from epic, 
lyric, and tragic poems with which young readers would have been well familiar 
from their literary studies. At the same time Galen makes extensive use of anec- 
dotes and sayings about famous men from Greek history, mythology, and philoso- 
phy, which were important features of the general curriculum (enkyklios paideia), 
as shown. By using these, Galen attempts to encourage young men to fully appre- 
ciate the importance of education, urging them to embark upon the study of the 
arts as they move on to a more advanced stage 1n their learning. Philosophy 1s of 
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course the next step they should take, but the end of the second section of the trea- 
tise makes it clear that Galen envisages the work to operate as an exhortation to 
the study of medicine 1n particular, which Galen considers the most conspicuous 
art of all, and which normally comes alongside philosophical studies or just after 
them.'* Although it 1s surely delusive to say with confidence that this is the kind 
of audience that actually read the Exhortation, it 1s certainly true that in this work 
Galen constructs or conjures up images of a young audience, intending it to act as 
an educational manual of considerable moralising intensification for prospective 
medical students. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have argued that Galen’s Exhortation to the Study of Medicine 
is not a conventional epideictic piece, but one in which rhetoric to a large extent 
facilitates philosophical instruction. As I have tried to show, the work abounds in 
educational elements, which are consistent with its more developed moralising in 
relation to what we get in other works treating the mechanics of the body. We have 
also seen how Galen’s authority imposes itself on what Galen expects to be an inex- 
perienced, young audience 1n an attempt to initiate them into some of the tenets of 
philosophical training with a view to leading them to study medicine. This accounts 
for Galen’s avoidance of theoretical and technical material, which 1s replaced by 
practical counsel instead. The function of Galen’s protreptic is less to develop inde- 
pendent thought than to arouse desire, eliminate erroneous impressions, and provide 
safe choices to young people moving from literary and rhetorical studies to a philo- 
sophical education, presumably with a view to becoming physicians later on. 

The Socratic protreptic entails elenctic admonition, Aristotle’s (fragmentary) 
protreptic elaborate arguments and a concluding peroration, Seneca’s protreptic 
is an epistolary refutation of Posidonius, while that of lamblichus 1s an anthol- 
ogy of protreptics in the form of exegesis. Galen’s protreptic is of a different 
sort, not only in that it is an authoritative monologue verging on a traditional 
diatribe, but mostly because of its peculiar moralising rhetoric, which seems to 
cast a wide net, thus making it a public rather than an intimate piece. Its scope 1s 
also significant because of its close interplay with a good number of philosophical 
sources, not just the later Stoic tradition, such as Posidonius and Seneca, but also 
with the Platonic and Aristotelian tradition, and most notably Plutarch; it 1s this 
richness and the diversity of Galen’s treatment of moral issues that makes him 
stand out in ancient philosophical culture. The Lamprias catalogue, an ancient list 
of Plutarch’s works, informs us that Plutarch himself produced two protreptics, 
An Exhortation to Philosophy, Addressed to a Rich Young Man (no. 207) and 
An Exhortation to Philosophy, Addressed to Asclepiades of Pergamum (no. 214), 
both of them lost. Attempting to prove that Galen’s Exhortation drew on these two 
works must surely remain a matter of speculation, but, on the basis of the other 
close parallels shared between the two authors, I hope at least to have sparked 
interest in the possibility of Galen trying to enter the moral legacy that Plutarch 
inherited and enriched, and to enjoy (some of) the latter’s popularity as a startling 
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moralist of the Graeco-Roman period. Even 1f Galen’s affiliation to Plutarch 1s not 
conscious or direct (which I think 1s), 1t does have something to tell us about the 
former’s sustained work 1n the area of moral philosophy and its envisaged impact 
on his contemporary philosophical and intellectual landscape. 
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tic in the strict sense, despite the features it shares with traditional protreptics. 

Seneca, Ep., 90.7; cf. 90.11—12, 90.17—18. See one of the latest studies by van Nuf- 
felen and van Hoof (2013). According to Proclus, together with persuasion, dissuasion, 
“midwifery”, praise, and blame, refutation is one of the ways of bringing man to self- 
knowledge (e.g. Alc. J, 8.13—-14). 

Cf. Rainfurt (1904: 56) and Boudon (2000: 15-16). 

Cf. the notion of “active reading” in Meeusen (Chapter 5) in this volume. 

In this connection, von Staden (2003: 18—19) refers to Galen’s use of a/ogos as a term 
of ridicule and abuse. 

Galen, Mor., ed. Kraus (1939) 28; cf. ed. Kraus (1939) 42; English translation by Mat- 
tock (1972) and Davies in Singer (2014). 

Galen, Aff. Dig., 1.6, ed. Kiihn (1823) V.27.6—28.3 = ed. De Boer (1937) 19.8—20. 
Galen, PHP, 2.3—12, ed. Kiihn (1823) V.515.1-518.2=De Lacy (1978) 1.368.12—370.23. 
Iamblichus, Protr., 8, ed. Pistelli (1888) 48.921, transl. Johnson (1988): 


Nothing therefore either divine or blessed subsists 1n man except the element of 
intellect and insight, which alone is worthy of any attention or study: for this alone 
of us is immortal and divine. And, moreover, the fact that we are able to participate 
in this intellectual power, though our life is naturally miserable and grievous, and 
yet is tempered with so much that is sensuously agreeable, demonstrates that in 
relation to other things on the earth man seems to be a God. For our intellect is a 
God, and our mortal life is a participant of a certain deity, as either Hermotimus 
or Anaxagoras said. Wherefore we must either philosophize — or, bidding farewell 
to physical life, go from this place, because all other things are full of trifles and 
rubbish. 


eotovdaKkéevat with Barigazzi (1991) following Kaibel (1894); Boudon (2000) prints 
EoTEVKEVAL In line with the Aldine edition. 

Galen, Protr., 2, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.3.5—8 = ed. Boudon (2000) 85.16—19. 

E.g. Cebes, Jabula 7.1—3, 9.4, 18.1—3. The standard edition is that of Prachter (1893): 
more recent editions in Pesce (1982) and Fitzgerald and White (1983). The /abula 
should be read alongside the excellent discussion of Trapp (1997), where additional 
references can be found. 

Interestingly, the part of the treatise that directly contrasts Fortune and Virtue is the 
opening, 316C ff. 

Succinctly in Boudon-Millot (2007: 12—14). Favorinus was a contemporary of Galen, 
whom the latter lambasted in his ethical work Against Favorinus’ Attack on Socrates 
as well as his he Best Method of leaching. 

Xenophontos (2014). 

Galen, Protr., 2, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.3.9-13 = ed. Boudon (2000) 85.20—86.5. 

Galen, Protr., 2, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.3.14—17 = ed. Boudon (2000) 85.5-8. 

Galen, Protr., 8, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.16.14—-16 = ed. Boudon (2000) 97.6—8; Galen, 
Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.23.8—9 = ed. Boudon (2000) 102.20. 

See, for instance, Plutarch’s De virt. mor. 452B, De trang. an. 475E-F, Quaest. conv. 
663D, An seni 787D, Praec. ger. reip. 801C-D. 

Galen, Protr., 4, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.5.13—6.8 = ed. Boudon (2000) 87.19-88.11. 
Galen, Protr., 5, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.6.15—8.6 = ed. Boudon (2000) 88.19—89.21. The 
assimilation strategy seems to be a common practice employed by Galen; e.g. in his 
Recognising the Best Physician, he claims that it befits heroes and rich men to learn 
medicine, 9, ed. Iskandar (1988) 111.1—2. 
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Galen, Protr., 4, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.6.10 = ed. Boudon (2000) 88.13—14: . . . wionoetc 
OAWC TOV YOPOV. 

Galen, Protr., 5,ed. Kiihn (1821) I.8.1—3 = ed. Boudon (2000) 89.16—18: Tovtov... tov 
YOPOV.. . . OD LOVOV CHADOEIC, GAA KAL TPOOKVVNGEIC. 

Galen, Protr., 5, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.7.15—16 = ed. Boudon (2000) 89.12—13: tovc 
KOAdC WEV Biodvtac; cf. Galen, Protr., 3, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.5.2-4 = ed. Boudon (2000) 
87.7—9. 

Galen, Mor., ed. Kraus (1939) 40-41. 

Boudon-Millot (2007: 15-16). 

Cf. Galen, Opt. Med., ed. Kiihn (1821) I1.58.2—-4 = ed. Boudon-Millot (2007) 288.14—17. 
Galen, Protr., 6, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.9.6—10 = ed. Boudon (2000) 91.1—5. 

Galen, /nd., 3, eds. Kotzia-Sotiroudis (2010) 67.29-32 = 7, eds. Boudon-Millot, 
Jouanna, Pietrobelli (2010) 4.6—-10; Galen, /nd., 2, eds. Kotzia-Sotiroudis (2010) 
66.12 = 3, eds. Boudon-Millot, Jouanna, Pietrobelli (2010) 3.1-2. 

Galen, Protr., 6, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.10.8 = ed. Boudon (2000) 91.22. 

See aisypov (“despicable”), ntidkaot (“they disgraced’), amoBANtotc TOV OIKETOV 
eoikaotv (“they are equivalent to the reject servants”), all in Prosr., 6, ed. Kiihn (1821) 
I.9-11 = ed. Boudon (2000) 91, and also in the passage cited above. Similarly in his 
introduction to Opt. Med. Cogn., 1, ed. Iskandar (1988) 42.5—9 and Opt. Med. Cogn.., 
9, ed. Iskandar (1988) 111.5—12; and his San. 7u., 5.1, ed. Kiihn (1823) VI.311.9- 
312.9 = ed. Koch (1923) 137.26—138.5. 

Galen, Protr., 6, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.11.3—7 = ed. Boudon (2000) 92.14—17. 

Galen, Protr., 7, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.11.7—11 = ed. Boudon (2000) 93.1-—7. 

Burgess (1902: 234): Hartlich (1889: 225-6): and Gorgemanns (2001: 469-70). 

On Galen’s attitude to Greek poetic tradition in his On the Doctrines of Hippocrates 
and Plato, see De Lacy (1966). Cf. Rosen (2013). 

Cribiore (1996), Morgan (1998: 50-89). 

Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.23.14 = ed. Boudon (2000) 103.6: aKovoov; 
Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.24.9 = ed. Boudon (2000) 103.18: axove maa; 
Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kithn (1821) 1.24.13 = ed. Boudon (2000) 104.4: aKovet e8€éAetc; 
Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kithn (1821) 1.24.10 = ed. Boudon (2000) 104.5: axove maAw: 
Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.25.6 = ed. Boudon (2000) 104.15: akovon. Cf. 
Schenkeveld (1992). 

Galen, Protr., 7, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.12—10 = ed. Boudon (2000) 93.15—16: mpdc oikeiov 
NOPASELYLLA TOV CHAOV Liv ytyvEeoG8at. 

In Xenophontos (2016b), I discuss the similarities between the two works, suggesting a 
terminus ante quem for the On the Education of Children in the light of Galen’s Exhor- 
tation. It is true that the same thought appears in other moral(ising) texts too, e.g. in 
Cicero, kor Lucius Murena 66: “you said that you had a domestic example to imitate” 
(domesticum te habere dixisti exemplum ad imitandum), but it is more reasonable to 
assume that Galen was more familiar with near-contemporary Greek sources rather 
than earlier, Latin ones. The issue of Galen’s knowledge of Latin 1s still not sufficiently 
explored; see, for example, Herbst (1911: 137-8). 

Galen, Aff, Dig., 10, ed. Kiihn (1823) V.52.18—53.9 = ed. De Boer (1937) 35.9-16, 
transl. Singer (2014): 


Those, however, who are in the grip of moderate affections, and are thus able to rec- 
ognize a little of the truth of the above statements, if, as I have previously said, they 
appoint a monitor or tutor, who, by constant reminders, by criticism, by exhortation 
and encouragement to hold back from the stronger affections, and by providing 
himself as an example of all those statements and exhortations, will be able, by the 
use of words, to make their souls free and noble. 


Galen, Protr., 7, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.14—-15 = ed. Boudon (2000) 94.20—2. 
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Galen, Protr., 8, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.15.9-16.2 = ed. Boudon (2000) 96.3—14. 
Especially Galen, Protr., 5, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.8.9-13 = ed. Boudon (2000) 90.4—-8. 
Epictetus, Disc. III, 24, 67-69. 

Galen, Protr., 7, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.14.1—5 = ed. Boudon (2000) 95.1—5. Cf. Galen’s 
Protr., 6, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.11.9-11 = ed. Boudon (2010) 92.19—21. 

Galen, Protr., 8, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.15.9-17.12 = ed. Boudon (2000) 96.3—97.22. 
Galen, Protr., 8, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.17.14—-17 = ed. Boudon (2000) 98.2—S. 


_ Cf. Galen, Mor, ed. Kraus (1939) 43, where illness and ugliness of the body corre- 


spond to illness and ugliness of the soul. 

Cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.19 and Stobaeus 2.31.98. The recipients of the advice are in 
both cases young men. For how Galen is influenced by “Socratism” in the Exhortation, 
see Rosen (2008: 157-9). 

Galen, Protr., 8, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.18.15—19.13 = ed. Boudon (2000) 99.1—-16 with 
multiple occurrences of ENTVGEV, TNOGENTUVGE, AMONTVEIV. 

Galen, Protr., 8, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.19.13—15 = ed. Boudon (2000) 99.16—18. 

Galen, Protr., 9, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.20.4—5 = ed. Boudon (2000) 100.1—2: Ayete ovv, 
() MOISEc, OTOG01 TOV EUV AKNKOOTEC Ova Eri TEyvNC LAOHOLW Hpunobe. 

Galen, Protr., 9, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.20.5—9 = ed. Boudon (2000) 100.2-6. 

Enkyklios paideia refers to a programme of intermediate/secondary education (follow- 
ing the primary education that included reading and writing), which provided prepara- 
tory studies for the various branches of higher culture. After the second half of the first 
century BC, this programme became more systematised and included the seven liberal 
arts, normally grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic (later known as trivium) and arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and harmonics (guadrivium), although with some degree of flex- 
ibility depending on the special interests of each author. Higher/professional learning 
traditionally included philosophy, rhetoric, medicine, architecture, and other fields. 
See Clarke (1971: 1-2, 109-18) and Morgan (1998: 33-9). 

Galen, Protr., 9, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.20.9-10 = ed. Boudon (2000) 100.6—8: “I am sure 
that you are quite well aware that none of these 1s an art”. 

Galen, Protr., 9, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.20.13—14 = ed. Boudon (2000) 100.11—12: “The 
only thing that worries me is athletics”. Galen, Protr., 9, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.21.14 = ed. 
Boudon (2000) 100.16—101.2: “There is a danger that it may deceive some young men 
into supposing it an art. We had best investigate it then; deception is always easy in 
anything of which one has made no previous investigation”. 

Galen, Protr., 9, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.21.4—-10 = ed. Boudon (2000) 101.2—9. 

Plutarch’s educational essays and Galen’s Exhortation have many ideas 1n common: 
the contrast between usefulness and pleasure (De aud. poet. 14D-F); the mixture of 
philosophical material with mythical narrations so as to make them more attractive to 
young people (De aud. poet. 15F); amendment (epanorthosis ) of poetical lines (De aud. 
poet. 20E-21D); praise and blame (De aud. poet. 27E-F); the role of eugenics (De aud. 
poet. 28D); differences between various groups of people and nations (De aud. poet. 
28F-30E); the notion that the gods do not honour wealthy and powerful men but rather 
the just ones (De aud. poet. 30F); the imagery of horse and rider (De aud. poet. 31D) 
and the helmsman (De aud. poet. 33F); the condemnation of nobility, riches, beauty, 
and fame (De aud. poet. 32F, 33C-D, 34A, 34D-36A); what depends on luck (De aud. 
poet. 35C); and antithesis between humans and wild animals (De aud. poet. 38D). 
According to Galen, the emperor referred to him as “the first among doctors and unique 
among philosophers”, Praen., 11, ed. Kiihn (1827) XIV.660 = ed. and tr. Nutton (1979) 
128.27—8; elsewhere he claims that his teacher, the Peripatetic Eudemus, knew him 
for his philosophical achievements and considered medicine to be a sideline for him, 
Praen., 11, ed. Ktihn (1827) XIV.608.13—15 = ed. Nutton (1979) 76.27-9. 

Hartlich (1889: 302): cf. Calderini and Ginevra (1986: 75-80). 
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Konig (2005: 254—300) analyses Galen’s texts on physical training, including the Exhor- 
tation, to show how choosing athletics acts as a defining mirror image for medicine. On 
Galen’s foregrounding of the self and his various levels of sophistication, see Barton 
(1994: 144~7). On athletics and the second sophistic, see van Nijf (2008: 203—24). 
Maximus of Tyre, Diss., 37.3, ed. Trapp (1994). Cf. Philostratus’ On Gymnastics 45, 
where athletic trainers are accused of corrupting the morals of athletes. 

Curtis (2014: 46-50). His 2014 chapter is a shorter version of pages 80—105 of his 
unpublished PhD thesis (2009). 

Galen, Protr., 9, ed. Kihn (1821) 1.21.13—22.3 = ed. Boudon (2000) 101.12—17. 
Galen, Protr., 9, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.22.6—7 = ed. Boudon (2000) 101.21—22: ei 6 ovK 
e8éAEIc EOI TMEI1PEGOa1, TOV ye DEOv aldéGONTI TOV ITDAt0Vv. 

Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.23.1—2 = ed. Boudon (2000) 102.12—13. 

Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.23.3—-5 = ed. Boudon (2000) 102.14—17. 

Cf. lamblichus, Protr., 6, ed. Pistelli (1888) 40, transl. Johnson (1988): 


Indeed it is a servile or brutal manner of living, but not of living well, for one to 
eagerly desire and follow the opinions of the multitude of mankind, but to be alto- 
gether unwilling to imitate the industry and toil of the same multitude by seeking 
real wealth, the things which are truly beautiful. 


Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.23.11—13 = ed. Boudon (2000) 103.2—5. 
Xenophontos (2010). 

Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.25.2—10 = ed. Boudon (2000) 104.10—19. 
Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.25.9-16 = ed. Boudon (2000) 104.18—105.4. 
Galen, Protr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.25.11 = ed. Boudon (2000) 104.20. 

Galen, Protr., 11, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.26.17—27.9 = ed. Boudon (2000) 106.1—11. 
Galen, Protr., 11, ed. Ktihn (1821) I.28.14—29.2 = ed. Boudon (2000) 107.15—108.4. 
For the analogy’s satirical and comic connotations, see Rosen (2010: 334-7). 

Galen, Mor., ed. Kraus (1939) 37. 

Galen, Opt. Med., ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.59.11—15 = ed. Boudon-Millot (2007) 290.2—7. 
Galen, Protr., 11, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.29.2—12 = ed. Boudon (2000) 108.5—14: 


The old master, Hippocrates, apart from the lines already quoted, also says this: 
“Great and sudden changes are dangerous: filling or emptying, heating or cooling, 
or moving the body in any other way”. For — he adds — “all large quantities are 
inimical to Nature (Aph. 2.51)” .. . | would say, in fact, that athletics is the cultiva- 
tion, not of health, but of disease . . . 


On Galen as a commentator of Hippocrates, see Manetti and Roselli (1994): and 
Flemming (2008). 

Galen, Protr., 11, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.31.2—7 = ed. Boudon (2000) 109.15—21. 

Galen, Protr., 11, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.29.13—30.2 = ed. Boudon (2000) 108.16—23: 


By this he [sc. Hippocrates] does not just mean that athletic practice destroys what 
is natural; he even uses the word “state”, refusing it in the name of “condition”, 
which is always applied by the ancients to the truly healthy. A condition is a stable 
state, which is not readily changed; that of athletes 1s a peak, and is dangerous and 
liable to change. 


Galen, Protr., 13, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.32.13—16 = ed. Boudon (2000) 111.8—14. 
Galen, Protr., 13, ed. Kiihn (1821) [.33.9-13 = ed. Boudon (2000) 112.3—7. 
Galen, Protr., 13, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.33.16—34.2 = ed. Boudon (2000) 112.11—15. 
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Crusius (1884) suggested that these hexameters come from a lost work of Plutarch, 
number 127 in the Lamprias catalogue with title “Ilepi Cowv adoy@v momtikoc”: 
compare Gercke (1886: 470—2), who advances certain objections to Crusius’ argu- 
ments; see also Bergk (1846: 117-8), who attributes the song to Xenophanes 


instead. 

Galen, Protr., 14, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.38.9-12 = ed. Boudon (2000) 116.20—117.1. 
Cf. Galen, Mor., ed. Kraus (1939) 44 for the sciences reforming the soul. The contra- 
diction between the end and function of the so-called stochastic arts, including medi- 
cine, gave rise to heated debates 1n Galen’s time; on how Galen and his contemporary 
and rival, Alexander of Aphrodisias (second century AD) explain this contradiction, 
see Ierodiakonou (1995). 

On Galen’s attitude towards physical exercise, see the descriptive article of Barraud 
(1938). Also Schlange-Sch6ningen (2003: 127-33). 

Galen, Bon. Hab., ed. Kiihn (1822) IV.751.13—5 = ed. Helmreich (1901) 17.15- 
16 = ed. Bertini Malgarini (1992) 106.212. 

Galen, Bon. Hab., ed. Kiihn (1822) IV.752.4—14 = ed. Helmreich (1901) 17.22- 
18.10 = ed. Bertini Malgarini (1992) 106-108. Translations come from Singer 
(1997). 

From [Hippocrates], Aph., 1.3.18, ed. Littre (1844) IV.458.13 = ed. Jones (1931) 
IV.99 at Galen, Protr., 11, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.27.13—14 = ed. Boudon (2000) 106.15-— 
16 and Protr. 11, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.30.1—2 = ed. Boudon (2000) 108.22—3. From 
[Hippocrates], De Alim., 34, ed. Littré (1861) [X.110.11—13 = ed. Heiberg (1927) 
82.21—2 =ed. Joly (1972) 145.2—3 at Galen, Prozr., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.25.7—-8 = ed. 
Boudon (2000) 104.15—16 and Protr., 11, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.29.12—13 = ed. Boudon 
(2000) 108.15—16. 

Galen, Protr., 13, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.33.9-13 = ed. Boudon (2000) 112.3-7. 

Galen, Protr., 13, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.34.5 = ed. Boudon (2000) 112.17—18: @ tic 
vmEepBarAAovonc AVvOtac. 

Galen, Protr., 13, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.34.3—35.11 = ed. Boudon (2000) 112.15—114.4. 
Galen, Protr., 13, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.34.9-10 = ed. Boudon (2000) 113.4. 

The chreia of Milo seems to be a famous one, occurring, inter alios, also in Cicero’s 
On Old Age 10.33, Quintilian’s /nstitutes of Oratory 1.10, Aelian’s Various History 
12.22 and 14.47b, and Lucian’s Charon 8. 

Mendner (1959), Nickel (1976); for a description of the sport, see Wenkebach (1938: 
275-9). See also Robinson (1955: 182—90) for other references to exercises with a 
ball such as Pollux or Athenaeus. On the popularity of ball games in the Imperial 
period, see Harris (1972: 75-111). 

Galen, Parv. Pil., ed. Kiihn (1823) V.899.10—900.1 = ed. Marquardt (1884) 93.10—12. 
Galen, Pary. Pil., ed. Kiihn (1823) V.900.10—12 = ed. Marquardt (1884) 94.5-8. 
Galen, Parv. Pil., ed. Kiihn (1823) V.906.14—907.1 = ed. Marquardt (1884) 97.7- 
11: MéMota obv éxaiva youvdotov, 6 Kai c®uatoc byieiav éxmopiCet, Kai WEPA@v 
EVAUPLOOTIAV, KAI WOYT|C APETIV TAPA TOVTOIC .. . KAI YAP ElC AAVTA WoYNV OVVATOV 
COMEAETV. 

Galen, Paryv. Pil., ed. Kiihn (1823) V.905.10—13 = ed. Marquardt (1884) 98.8—12. 
Galen, Paryv. Pil., ed. Kiihn (1823) V.905.14—17 = ed. Marquardt (1884) 98.13-16. 
Galen, Protr., 11, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.26.17—27.9 = ed. Boudon (2000) 106.1—11; 
Galen, Protr., 11, ed. Ktthn (1821) I.28.14—29.2 = ed. Boudon (2000) 107.15—108.4. 
Galen, San. Tu., 1.12, ed. Kiihn (1823) VI.60.8—18 = ed. Koch (1923) 28.22-31. 
Galen started his philosophical studies at the age of 14, Nutton (2004: 217). [Sora- 
nus|, /ntroduction, ed. Rose (1870) I.244—5, recommends beginning medical edu- 
cation at the age of 15; see Drabkin (1944: 337), Carrier (2016: 34—6, 60-2). On 
medical education in antiquity, see Bannert (2015), Carrier (2016: 105-19); cf. 
Kudlien (1970a). 
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5S An interpretation of the 
preface to Medical Puzzles and 
Natural Problems 1 by Pseudo- 
Alexander of Aphrodisias in 
light of medical education’ 


Michiel Meeusen 


Pseudo-Alexander’s Medical Puzzles and Natural Problems 
and the Aristotelian Natural Problems 


Among the writings of Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. 200 AD), the famous com- 
mentator on Aristotle, there is a collection of Medical Puzzles and Natural Prob- 
lems (lATPIKA ATNOPNHLATA Kai PvoiKa TPOBANUWATA), which is generally considered 
spurious today.’ Finding its model in the Natural Problems ascribed to Aristotle 
(probably only partially authentic), the work 1s one of several witnesses to the 
revival of this branch of scientific inquiry, well known for its typical question and 
answer approach, in the Imperial era. Scholars agree that starting from Androni- 
cus’ re-edition of Aristotle’s oeuvre in the first century BC, this genre gained in 
popularity in the first and second centuries AD and onwards.” Other collections 
that have come down to us are the so-called Supplementary Problems,’ variously 
attributed to pseudo-Aristotle and pseudo-Alexander; the Medical Difficulties and 
Natural Problems, ascribed to Cassius the Iatrosophist;* and the natural prob- 
lems by Plutarch of Chaeronea (collected in his Jable Talk and Causes of Natural 
Phenomena). 

Pseudo-Alexander’s Medical Puzzles consists of two books, the first of which 
contains 152 problem chapters, and the second, 76. Each book opens with a preface. 
The preface to the first book propounds the types and general method of “problem- 
atic’ research, indicating which topics of investigation are of interest to the author 
and how they can be approached; the second preface 1s an eulogy of the medical art, 
praising it as a divine gift and “a standard of knowledge” (Emtothunc. . . Kavova)° 
bearing the “tokens of philosophy” (@1A0c0@tac . . . yympiouata).’ 

This contribution will be mainly concerned with the preface to the first book of 
questions and more precisely with its propaedeutic role in light of ancient school 
debates on medical topics. Scholars have indeed pointed out that the importance of 
this first preface for the history and reception of the Aristotelian Natural Problems 
cannot be denied, but even so, the text has not yet been comprehensively studied.° 
As this chapter will argue, the preface 1s of great importance for interpreting the 
scientific method and purpose of such problems and also for analysing the dis- 
cursive relation between author and reader, a relation that is firmly rooted in a 
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medical school setting.” Since we have no certainties about the work’s historical 
context, this school setting will be conceived of as a purely discursive category to 
be valued 1n the text itself, that 1s, in the dialogue the author evokes between him, 
as a teacher, and his reader, as a student (tov d1000KOLLEVOV).'” 

Pseudo-Alexander’s collection was first edited by Jultus Ludwig Ideler in 1841 
in the first volume of his Physici et Medici Graeci Minores,'' but the text is in dire 
need of a proper critical edition meeting the standards of modern scholarship.’ 
This is also necessitated by the fact that scholars have recently refocused their 
attention on the Aristotelian Prob/ems and its history, a tradition in which the 
collection at hand takes an important, but relatively neglected, place.'’ The link 
between Aristotelian natural philosophy and ancient medical theory is already 
present in the Aristotelian Problems itself, especially in the first book (entitled 
Ooa tatpiKa). It has been shown that the author here repeatedly draws from Hip- 
pocratic writings (esp. On Airs, Waters, Places), demonstrating a specific preoc- 
cupation with incorporating their theoretical and terminological framework into 
the Aristotelian paradigm of causal research (or vice versa).'* Rather than analys- 
ing the parallels between the Aristotelian Prob/ems and those attributed to Alex- 
ander,’ this study intends to shed light on the usability of such problems in an 
educational context. 


Pseudo-Alexander’s school context 


It is generally accepted that ancient guaestiones literature, as a genre, 1s connected 
with erotematic (= questioning) education in school contexts.'® As we will see, a 
similar educational background 1s also present 1n pseudo-Alexander’s Medical 
Puzzles. In antiquity, the problem format provided a useful tool for questioning 
all kinds of topics.'’ Question and answer literature (more broadly conceived) 
was common in medical treatises from the Greco-Roman period: it can be found, 
for instance, in Soranus’ Gynaecology, in medical encyclopaedias and in medi- 
cal papyri.’* The main aspiration of these writings was to transform and transfer 
medical knowledge in a dialogical fashion from author to reader."” With its clearly 
shaped, piecemeal setup, it allows the author to focus his and the reader’s full 
attention on very specific topics and to look for arguments, explanations or inter- 
pretations that deserve particular consideration. The author aims to communicate 
these insights — be they old or new — to the reader for him to memorise, review or 
criticise. The investigating organisation of these writings 1s often concerned with 
defining specific medical concepts, rather than with actually explaining problem- 
atic phenomena in a dialectical way. Of course, both types of questions originated 
from educational contexts, but the former primarily pertained to teaching, whereas 
the latter pertained to research. Pseudo-Alexander’s Medical Puzzles belongs to 
the second category, as does its model, namely, the Aristotelian Problems. 
Interestingly, in the Aristotelian Problems the explanations to the problems are 
phrased interrogatively and are introduced with 7 ott; (“Is it because?’’). This 
is generally interpreted not so much as a sign of argumentative modesty on the 
side of the author but as an invitation for further discussion.”’ Aristotle probably 
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raised such problems during his lectures in the Lyceum, and the genre became 
well entrenched in the school’s philosophical curriculum after his death. The fact 
that often more than one explanation 1s given to a problem suggests that such top- 
ics were, indeed, subject to lively discussion that allowed for reconsideration of 
previously suggested explanations (in addition, problems are sometimes repeated 
but solved in a different way). As such, we are dealing with a very dynamic type 
of discourse that 1s open to continuous textual evolution and addition. 

In pseudo-Alexander’s Medical Puzzles, however, the text seems to be more 
static. The author there mostly gives only one extensive explanation for each 
problem, introducing it in a more straightforward, assertoric fashion with ott 
(“because’’, sometimes preceded by nut, “I say’) instead of the interrogative 
nN ott.7' One may presume that the educational goal is, therefore, of a more dog- 
matic, perhaps monologic, kind, meaning that the reader is invited to accept the 
explanations and their underlying principles as they stand. In any case, the virtual 
dialogue that pseudo-Alexander creates in his Medical Puzzles does not represent 
the condensation of real-life discussions. The text 1s very useful 1n an educational 
context, but it need not directly originate from school discussions 1n order to attain 
its didactic goal.* 

In the preface to the second book of the Medical Puzzles, pseudo-Alexander 
is implying (with the use of the authorial “we’’) that he did the research for the 
problems himself. At the same time he emphasises that the reader can still benefit 
from this research. At the end of the preface we read: 


And so many problems have we treated (O1e1Ano@auev) for the sake of think- 
ing (dvavoliav) and not for the usefulness (ypeiav) of inquiries, having gath- 
ered only a few sections from these. This should suffice for those who pursue 
this endeavour and especially for those who intend to train their theoretical 
insight (totic TOv Adyov aoKovot). They provide no little benefit also for the 
discovery of things (trv Tov TpayUaTMV EvpEOtv).”” 


The educational interest of the kind of problems gathered 1n the collection 1s high- 
lishted here by the fact that they are useful especially for the sake of intellec- 
tual training (viz. as an exercise 1n theoretical research). The idea, moreover, that 
these problems are also helpful for the “discovery of things” (tHv TOV mpayuUaTavV 
EDPEOLV) remains somewhat enigmatic and is not further explained at the very end 
of this second preface, but I will try to clarify its meaning 1n connection with my 
analysis of the ending of the first preface, to which I now turn. 


Analysis of the first preface~* 


Traditionally, the main function of prefaces 1s to instruct the reader about the 
seneral design and purpose of a text and, at the same time, to create a certain 
aspect of suspense, by “arousing the interest of the reader’’.*? The preface in hand 
is no exception. In fact, pseudo-Alexander’s text has a clear protreptic function 
as it intends to instruct the reader about the proper method and procedures of 
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“problematic” research. In what follows I will try to determine how precisely 
the author aims to regulate the reader’s reception of the work by setting out the 
classificatory and methodological standards for his research programme. I will 
argue that the preface promotes an “active reading” of the problems by activating 
the reader’s attentiveness to the strategies that are employed both in raising and 
in solving such problems. This will be important for determining the educational 
value of the collection as a whole. 

The concept of an “active reading” has recently been coined by Plutarchists 
working on the Chaeronean’s natural problems, as collected in Zable Talk and 
Causes of Natural Phenomena, especially 1n relation to their largely unsystematic 
arrangement and sequence.*° By reading the separate problem chapters actively, 
so it 1s argued, the reader acquires a general aetiological framework that could 
be reused and remoulded 1n new discussions concerning similar problems. In my 
view, however, the application of this theory to Plutarch’s natural problems 1s far 
more hypothetical than in pseudo-Alexander’s case, where — so I believe — there 
is concrete textual evidence to back it up. 

The argument in the preface 1s twofold and can be paraphrased as follows. First 
(and this constitutes the bulk of the text), pseudo-Alexander provides a classifi- 
cation of several kinds of problems based on criteria of difficulty and solubility, 
emphasising the intermediate nature of the problems he will be dealing with. He 
first makes a basic distinction between problems that are soluble and those that 
are not. The type of problems that are of interest for further inquiry have a mid- 
dle position and are ambiguous to comprehend: these are the kinds of problems 
collected in the body of the text. In a final paragraph, pseudo-Alexander indicates 
how such problems can be properly solved and provides a set of terms and rules 
(xavoot) that are of general use. By following the proposed method the student 
will be able to solve any problem, so it 1s promised. Pseudo-Alexander 1s aware 
that an exposition of the general method does not suffice and that the student 
needs examples of concrete applications, which he gives 1n the problem chapters 
that follow. A closer reading of the text will give a better insight into pseudo- 
Alexander’s argument and its intention. To this end, I will follow the pretace’s 
basic, bipartite structure, first dealing with the classification of problems and then 
with the proposed method of solution. 


Raising problems 


In defining which problems are of concern to pseudo-Alexander’s project, the first 
part of the preface uses both a negative and a positive approach, first describing 
which problems are not of concern here, and then which are. The author begins his 
classification of problems with the soluble ones: “Of problems some are immediately 
credible and comprehensible (tote Koi yvo@piua), and do not have the savour of any 
ambiguity or inquiry (md0nc augiBoAtac Kai CytTHoEMe Ayevota)’.*’ He illustrates 
this with a set of problems, of the kind: why do birds have feathers? — this 1s for the 
sake of heating and beauty; or why did some animals receive horns, others stings, and 
still others sharp claws or the like? — this 1s for the sake of defence. These problems 
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reveal nature’s providential ordering (a point the author will elaborate later on),** but 
they do not really trigger any inquiry, since they do not really pose any difficulty, 
according to pseudo-Alexander. This 1s why they are of no interest to the author. 

In what follows, pseudo-Alexander opposes these soluble problems to the 
insoluble ones. Regarding the soluble problems, first of all, he notes: “All those 
who propose such well-known and clear problems (to1avta yv@ota Kai oan) 
are completely lacking 1n intelligence (vov), and anyone who doubts whether heat 
is innate to fire, lacks the sense of touch (antiknc aico8noewc)”.*” Two further 
remarks can be made here: 


| The absolute lack of intelligence (vovc) in solving evident problems reveals 
the supposed obviousness of the topics at hand and shows that they are 1imme- 
diately clear when examined (that 1s, as clear as when one would examine 
whether heat is innate to fire by touching it). This means that there 1s nothing 
essentially “problematic” about such topics — unless, 1t could be added, one 
is of a radically sceptical disposition. Someone like Galen, however, would 
scorn such persons as stubborn “lovers of puzzles” or “followers of puz- 
zles”.°® Pseudo-Alexander is thinking along the same lines. 

2 The reference to empirical testing (viz. 1n examining whether heat 1s innate to 
fire by touching it) may cause some confusion between two specific modes of 
inquiry. By mentioning the requirement of haptic sensation (amt1iKkn ao8no1c), 
pseudo-Alexander turns his focus from the search for an explanation for a 
natural phenomenon towards the aspect of verification itself. Indeed, 1n cor- 
respondence with Aristotle’s method of scientific inquiry, the affirmation of 
the reality of a given fact or phenomenon 1s a preliminary stage of inquiry 
to be settled before investigating its cause.*’ One may presume that, with the 
example of heat being innate to fire, pseudo-Alexander especially aims to 
highlight the obviousness of the question of empirical verification rather than 
what causes the phenomenon (as 1n the other instances). As such, it nicely 
illustrates the main idea, viz. that there are evident problems — whatever their 
actual type of inquiry may be. Notably, the shift from explaining to verifying 
the phenomenon 1s not further substantiated. A plausible explanation can be 
found in the fact that we are dealing with an implicit — but clear — allusion to 
lopics 105a3—9,** a passage where Aristotle 1s also discussing which topics 
of investigation are unsuitable for debate:’° 


One should not examine every problem and every thesis but the one about 
which people might be puzzled (amopnosetev) — people who require reason 
(Aoyov) and do not need punishment (KkoAdoemc) or sensation (aio8NoEwCc). 
For those who are puzzled as to whether or not the gods should be honoured 
and parents loved, need punishment (KoAGoewc), while those who doubt 
whether snow 1s white or not, need sensation (aio9noEewc). We should not 
discuss matters of which the demonstration 1s too near at hand or too far- 
off, for the former raise no difficulty (amopiav), while the latter raise more 
than is appropriate to dialectical training (youvaotiknv). 
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Importantly, in what follows 1n pseudo-Alexander’s text, the same Aristotelian 
aspect of punishment (KoAaoic) that some people deserve for raising tabooed 
problems recurs. Pseudo-Alexander notes: 


| T|hose who feel doubt, whether nature and a providential reason (@votc Kai 
KOYOS MpOVONTIKOC) predict the processes of generation and corruption, the 
order of things, their motion, position, formation, complexions and things 
closely related to them, are actually liable to the penalty of punishment 
(KOAGOEOLW TLYYAVOVOLV Evoyxol).”” 


“In fact’, so the argument continues, “these problems are completely unsolvable 
(aAvta) and comprehensible only to God (80 LOv® yvm@pwa), who also gave 
substance to these things (t@ Kai TV TOVUTMV OVOIAV LVAOOTHOAVTL)’.”? Pseudo- 
Alexander’s point is straightforward: he a priori accepts that there must be a prov- 
idential order of the cosmos, the existence of which should not be questioned. 
In fact those who do feel doubt should be punished — presumably for reasons of 
gvodlessness.*° The idea, moreover, that these problems are known only to God 
implies that their cause cannot be grasped by human intelligence. In a Platonic 
vein, pseudo-Alexander explains: “After all, a craftsman (teyvitnc), after con- 
structing a mechanical device (Epyov Ti unyaviKov), knows all the causes of its 
activities (TMV EVEPYELWV TAC aitiac), Whereas a layman (iditwTNC) is completely 
bereft of causal insight (mavteA@c GWO1pOc TOV aitiov)’.°’ The religious implica- 
tions of this passage are manifest. It is where our human understanding and intel- 
lectual capacities fail us that natural scientific and medical research tips over to 
theology and the realm of the divine. As such, there are specific epistemological 
borders to pseudo-Alexander’s “problematic” research. Some problems are too 
difficult to solve, while others raise no difficulty at all; therefore, neither of these 
two categories 1s of interest to the type of research pseudo-Alexander has 1n mind. 

In what follows, pseudo-Alexander gives a set of rather profane, “unknowable 
questions” (azopo1 Cytoetc), such as: why do people laugh when one tickles their 
arm-pits, foot soles or sides? (A pressing question, indeed, at least in view of Aris- 
totle’s concept that only human beings do so).°* Why does purslane (avdpdayvn), 
which 1s cold by nature, treat the sensation of having the teeth set on edge caused 
by cold fruits? Why do not the opposite, but the same, qualities cure each other? 
By arousing a certain feeling of amazement, these problems have a lot in common 
with ancient mirabilia literature and paradoxography.” They appeal to a proper 
explanation that would take away the strangeness and paradox of the phenomena 
at hand, but seeing that they are completely unknowable, according to pseudo- 
Alexander, they are not really of interest to him. Notably, the problem about purs- 
lane is also mentioned in the pseudo-Galenic On the Best Sect, where it 1s, indeed, 
considered an incomprehensible phenomenon and illustrates the empiricist tenet 
that observation (tnpnoic) can lead to treatment “without knowledge of the pro- 
ductive causes’’.*” The wider context there is that of the divergent methodologies 
employed in the dogmatic vis-a-vis the Empiricist school. The parallelism with 
this dispute corroborates the idea that pseudo-Alexander’s aetiological project, 
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including his contemplation about its scope and procedures, was firmly rooted 1n 
the ancient medical debate about the proper method to be followed for treating 
patients, the search for the hidden causes of diseases being a procedure common 
to the dogmatic school of medicine (see also Galen, On Sects for Beginners).”" 

Indeed, 1n line with the pseudo-Galenic account, pseudo-Alexander in the next 
paragraph notes that these unknowable phenomena are “only known by experience 
(EIDA LOVOV YIVM@OKOLEVOV)’ and that “physicians call them unsayable proper- 
ties (TOIS 1ATPOIC 1O10THTEC APPNTOL Aéyovtat)”.** This means that such phenom- 
ena can be tested and observed by empirical verification/observation (cf. THprotc 
above), but their cause remains a mystery that cannot be resolved. Those who do 
try to formulate explanations cannot but fail, according to pseudo-Alexander: 


[F Jor the peculiar character (1610v) of each of these phenomena, when brought 
forward, is unsayable in view of an explanation of the causes (appntov 
VIAAPYEL TPOC AMOSOOLW TOV AiTiM@v). Some people (Evi01) do offer a flood of 
solutions for those problems, albeit in a bad way, and the solutions are unsuit- 
able and implausible (aovugmdpovc dé Kai am18Gvouc).”” 


Instead of acknowledging the “peculiar character” (1d10v) of such phenomena, 
these people try to provide physical explanations, but this is an incorrect proce- 
dure, according to pseudo-Alexander, precisely because of their singular nature 
and exceptionality. We read that “there are particularities (1OlmuaTtTa) not only 
in the physicians (1atpoic) alone, but also in the philosophers (@iAood@otc) and 
orammarians (ypawwatucotc), where they are called modifications in form (7a0n) 
and noted as exceptions by their usage (ceonuEetmueva Taic ypnoeot)’.** By their 
exceptional nature, these subjects (esp. medical, but also philosophical and even 
orammatical) are beyond the epistemological range of the project pseudo-Alex- 
ander has in mind. 

In the following paragraph, we finally find a more positive account of the types 
of problems that deserve consideration. Pseudo-Alexander says that “one ought to 
propose problems for inquiry that have a middle position (uéonv Eyovta yopav) 
and are ambiguous to comprehend (au@iBoAd te mpdc yv@otv), and these are the 
things that we need to subject to solutions”.* These are the kind of problems 
assembled after the preface. They “have an intermediate nature (uéonv eyovta 
(vOIV) , SO pseudo-Alexander writes, meaning that they are situated between those 
that “‘are quite clear and understood by everybody (evdonAa mao yiva@oKouEva)” 
and those that “are altogether obscure and admit no solution (mavta KEKpvULEVa 
MOow ovy vm0dEyOUEVa)’.*° One may presume that this kind of problem provokes 
a search for explanations that cannot reach any level of certainty but are plausible 
at most (this is indeed marked sporadically in the problem chapters themselves).*’ 


Solving problems 


Although the main interest of pseudo-Alexander’s first preface is clearly tilted 
in favour of the classification of problems based on criteria of difficulty and 
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solubility, the final section is of much relevance. Pseudo-Alexander there pro- 
vides further information about the proper method of solving problems. As we 
will see, this section contains important information about the author’s project 
and also reflects on the educational value of the Medical Puzzles more generally, 
casting a light on its intended readership. 

In what seems to be a rather unsystematic fashion, pseudo-Alexander first lists 
a plethora of concepts and terms that can be used for solving problems: 


Each problem should be solved (Autéov) from the body’s temperament (a70 
Kpdoewc), or formation (d1amAdoEewc), or activity (Evepyetac), or sympa- 
thetic affection towards what is similar (ovuuma8etac Tod OUOotov), or color 
(yp@®uatoc), or according to deception of the senses (Kata amatHV aloBnoEwWc), 
or according to homonymy (OuU@vvUtav), or in accordance with the better or 
worse state of its active powers (ék Tod LOAAOV Kai NTTOV TOV EvEepyYOVO@V 
OVVALIEMV AVTOD) — we mean in respect to the drier or moister, or the larger 
or smaller (ka80 oKAnpotEepov Nn LaVaTEpOV N LLEICOV N EAaTTOV) —, or from 
time, age and habit (amo ypovov Kai NAiktac Kai E8ouc), either essential or 
accidental (n ovotmoovuc H Kata cuUBEBNKOc), or from similar considerations 


(TOV OWLOIMV), just as you will find things set out in the problems (Ka0@c év 
TOIC TPOBANUGAOLW EVPTOEIC TA AEyOULEVa).** 


The underlined part is particularly important. With the verb evproeic (in the sec- 
ond-person singular) pseudo-Alexander addresses the reader personally, engaging 
him in the process and encouraging him to go through the problems and look for 
useful concepts and theories similar to those just listed.*” This seems suggestive 
for the intended reading process of the problem chapters collected in the body of 
the text. Indeed, by using these rules (kavoot), so pseudo-Alexander promises 1n 
what follows, the reader (who 1s again addressed personally) will be able to solve 
any problem (zav amopovLEvOV SvuVON TpOc ANddElElV TIC aiTiac Myayetv).”” 
This can be taken to imply, so I will try to show, that the problem chapters that 
follow after the preface serve as some kind of a theoretical model, providing a 
generic aetiological scheme for the reader to follow. 

Notably, a concrete application of the method just presented can, indeed, be 
traced throughout the collection. In the very first problem, for instance, concern- 
ing the Homeric epithet of moAtoKpota@oc,' said of men “with grey hair on the 
temples’, pseudo-Alexander emphatically notes that the principle of bodily tem- 
perament solves the problem (n Avotc Ek Kpdoewc).°* Building his explanation 
around this principle of kpaotc, he argues that “it is mostly there (viz. on the tem- 
ples) that greyness begins, by the fact that the front parts of the head are moister 
and more phlegmatic (uagAAov vypotepa Kai @AEyuaTtiKaTtepa) than the back 
parts’.°° To give another example, with regard to the problem of why people who 
cut themselves unexpectedly and unwillingly suffer less pain than when this hap- 
pens on purpose, pseudo-Alexander invokes the principle of sympathetic affec- 
tion towards the better state of affairs (n Avotc TOD GytNUWATOC ANd CvUTAVEIAC 
Tc Kata TO WAAAOV).-* He argues that the soul of those who unwillingly cut 
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themselves 1s distracted and receives perceptions unevenly, whereas those who do 
it on purpose know what they will suffer and always turn their soul towards the 
body part that 1s cut. As such, they receive the perception heavily and suffer more 
pain. A concrete application of the principle of deception of the senses, to give a 
final example, is found in the problem concerning the treatment of a dislocated 
jaw. The problem is that we do not apply the treatment to the dislocated joint of 
the jaw, but to the opposite joint, since the muscles are set opposite to each other. 
Pseudo-Alexander emphatically concludes that it shall be a kavov, a “rule”, for 
the reader not to take for granted what is manifest to the eyes 1n the case of dislo- 
cated muscles but to examine what is not manifest.°? Presumably, the word kavav 
is meant to remind the implied reader of what is said about this concept in the 
preface (see Kkavoo1 above).”° 

If my hypothesis 1s correct, pseudo-Alexander, at the very end of the first pref- 
ace, aims to personally activate the reader’s attentiveness to the ubiquitousness 
of the explanatory principles he just listed, thus promoting what can be called an 
“active reading” of the collection (see n. 26). By signalling that such principles 
are also employed in the problem chapters, the author makes it clear that these 
particular cases serve as concrete examples (kata Wépoc: see below), which the 
reader 1s invited to mine for useful explanatory strategies. The same idea may be 
present at the end of the second preface as well. Without further specification, 
pseudo-Alexander there writes (as we saw earlier on) that the collected problems 
are helpful for the “discovery of things (thv Tov mpayudtov evpeoiv)’. Arguably, 
this concept of evpeoic may have more to do with the invention or discovery of 
explanatory principles and theories by the reader than of specific treatments or the 
like, thus linking up closely with the verb evpnosetc in the first preface. Support 
for this reading can be found 1n the primary aim of pseudo-Alexander’s Medical 
Puzzles to satisfy a certain aspect of intellectual curiosity rather than to provide 
practical (therapeutic or surgical) instruction to the reader — as the author notes 
himself at the end of the second preface; what 1s at stake 1s intellectual not practi- 
cal training. Moreover, in ancient rhetorical theory, the concept of evpeoic was 
traditionally opposed to that of yproic, as is the case here.’’ There is thus reason to 
assume that pseudo-Alexander uses both these concepts (evpeow — evpnoeic) in a 
“heuristic” sense, viz. with the intention of motivating the reader to read the prob- 
lems with an eye to extracting useful aetiological principles that can be reused 1n 
the discussion of comparable problems.°* This remains hypothetical, of course,°’ 
but 1t would certainly add further weight to the educational value of the collection 
as a whole, which 1s presented, then, as providing a global aetiological standard 
for the reader to absorb and to reactivate whenever necessary. When read actively, 
the problems provide a loosely defined conceptual-theoretical framework that 
enables the reader to solve similar problems by acquiring an aetiological sensitiv- 
ity for this type of inquiry. 


Conclusion 


In sum, the discursive relation between author and reader in pseudo-Alexander’s 
first preface has an essentially propaedeutic and educational motivation. At the 
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very end of the text, pseudo-Alexander identifies the reader he addresses with a 
student (tov d1dacoKOLEVOV), Who “should not be satisfied only with the general 
method (tn Ka8dAo0v WE96d@) but should also be guided by means of particular 
cases (TOIC KATA LLEPOC YElpaywyeiv)’.°’ As we saw, a concrete application of the 
presented method can, indeed, be traced throughout the problems. In fact, a myriad 
of such explanatory principles (either explicitly mentioned 1n pseudo-Alexander’s 
concluding methodological section or not) can be found throughout the collection, 
but it would take us too far to analyse each and every one of them.®' More impor- 
tantly, considering the thematic diversity of the collection, these explanatory prin- 
ciples do indeed enable the reader to solve any problem, as pseudo-Alexander 
promises (presumably excluding the amopo1 Cytyosetc), and, therefore, they are, in 
a way, “canonical” to the genre of problems, providing the “rules” for the reader 
to follow (by which I allude to pseudo-Alexander’s own wording: Kavoot1). As 
such, the text regulates its own reading by setting out the conceptual standards 
for this kind of research, not only for raising, but also for solving problems. It 1s 
up to the reader to follow the author’s guidance (yeipayw@yetv), which 1s, indeed, 
present in a dogmatic way throughout the collection®* but determines the reader’s 
reception of the work in a rather idiosyncratic fashion.” 


Notes 


* This contribution greatly benefits from the useful remarks and suggestions of two audi- 
ences: a first version was read at the London conference, a revised one at a colloquium 
in Berlin (on invitation of Philip van der E1jk). I am most grateful for the useful sug- 
gestions I received at both occasions. Any remaining inaccuracies are my own, as are 
all translations. 

1 As to the collection’s historical authorship, an intriguing theory was put forward by 
Sharples (2005). Sharples argues that our pseudo-Alexander (and also the one from 
part of the Supplementary Problems and On Fevers) may actually be identified with 
the Commentator’s father, who, so we know from recent epigraphical evidence, bore 
the same name and also was a philosopher. 

2 For further detail about this tradition, see Flashar (1962: 359-70). 

3 Ed. Kapetanaki and Sharples (2006). Previously known as the Problemata inedita. 
Dated around the second—third centuries AD. 

4 Ed. Garzya and Massullo (2004). Dated “not earlier than the 3rd cent. AD” in OCD: 
299. 

5 See Klotz and Oikonomopoulou (2011); Meeusen (2017). Ed. Fuhrmann (1972); 
(1978): Frazier and Sirinelli (1996); and Meeusen and Pontani (forthcoming). 

6 Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 2.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 52.14—15. 

7 Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 2.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 52.9. 

8 See Flashar (1962: 365): Garzya and Masullo (2004: 13). The text has also been treated 
in light of the reception of the Aristotelian Prob/ems in Renaissance Europe by Blair 
(1999: 174 and 176-7). 

9 A matter that cannot be addressed in full detail here is that of Oue/lenforschung. Kat- 
erina Oikonomopoulou (University of Patras) and I are currently collaborating on a 
paper about the medical and philosophical sources and traditions that pseudo-Alexan- 
der relies on in both prefaces. (The paper also includes an English translation of these 
texts.) 

10 Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 5.35. For a good survey of 

ancient medical education, see Drabkin (1944). 
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Ideler (1841: 3—80). For an attempt to outline the complex bibliographical details on 
the problems attributed to Alexander, see Sharples (1987: 1198-9). 

A new edition is currently being prepared by Carl-Gustaf Lindqvist (University of 
Gothenburg), which is “eagerly awaited” (to use the words of Kapetanaki and Sharples 
2006: 1, n. 1). 

This resulted, most prominently, in the publication of a new English translation 
(Mayhew 2011) and two edited collections of essays dealing with the work’s intel- 
lectual background and sources: Centrone (2011) and Mayhew (2015a). For the 
work’s reception in the Middle Ages, De Leemans and Goyens (2006) is the main 
reference. 

See Ulacco (2011); and Thomas (2015). For a list of possible sources of the chapters in 
Pr. 1, see Mayhew (2015b: 180, n. 20). Traces of the genre of problems can already be 
found in the Hippocratic writings: see Diller (1934) and Flashar (1962: 298-9). 
Flashar (1962: 364—5) counts 31 parallel problems between pseudo-Aristotle’s and 
pseudo-Alexander’s collections. 

Generally useful regarding the didacticism of question and answer literature (applied 
specifically to the Aristotelian Problems) is Jacob (2004). 

Not only in the fields of natural science and medicine but also, among others, of phi- 
losophy (e.g., Plutarch’s Platonic Questions); theology (e.g., pseudo-Justin’s Oues- 
tions and Responses to the Orthodox); mechanics (e.g., pseudo-Aristotle’s Mechanical 
Problems); history (e.g., Plutarch’s Roman Questions); literature (e.g., Heraclitus’ 
Homeric Questions) etc. 

For the question and answer format in medical literature more generally, see the broad 
overview by Ieraci Bio (1995). See also Dorrie and Dérries (1966); Papadoyannakis 
(2006); and Leith (2009). 

Scholars agree that the genre of problems with its typical question and answer approach 
contains specific dialogical features, representing a virtual dialogue between author 
and reader (see Oikonomopoulou 2013). 

For a study of the structure of the Aristotelian Problems, see Flashar (1962: 316—26). 
Cf. Flashar (1962: 366); Blair (1999: 177). The phrase n ot1; occurs only seven times in 
pseudo-Alexander’s Medical Puzzles each time to introduce an alternative explanation. 
Cf. Flashar (1962: 366). In fact, also with regard to the Aristotelian Problems, scholars 
rightly nuance that one should not underestimate the text’s “literary” character. See 
Flashar (1962: 345-6). 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 2.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 53.11—16. 
Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 3—S. 

To use the ancient terminology: see Lausberg (1960: §269—71). 

See Konig (2007); and Meeusen (2017: 221). 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 3.1—2. 

A little later on, the concept of “nature” is actually flanked by that of “providential 
reason” (@votc Kai AOyOS TPOVONTIKOc: pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. 
Ideler (1841) 4.4—S). 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 4.1—4. 

Cf. Gal., Mot. Musc., 2.5, ed. Kiihn (1822) IV.443.11—15: tv tic anopiac Epactv 
and amopiac GyAwtat (in the context of voluntary actions, the causes of which being 
clearly known — the “real” problem at issue, so Galen 1s trying to say, 1s why we are 
unaware of some voluntary actions, such as breathing). 

In his exposition of the several types of scientific inquiry (amounting to four different 
types in total: viz. TO OT1, TO O10TL, El ETI, Ti Eottv: APo., 89b24—S, ed. Ross (1964) 
158), Aristotle famously writes that “when we know the fact, we seek the reason why” 
(APo., 89b29, ed. Ross (1964) 158: otav O€ ElOMUEV TO OTL, TO OLOTL CHTODLEV). This 
idea is repeated throughout Aristotle’s natural scientific writings, e.g. Aristotle, /op., 
105a3—9, ed. Ross (1958) 13; see Owen (1961); and Diiring (1961). 

Aristotle, /op., ed. Ross (1958) 13. 
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Note, however, that Aristotle 1s nor strictly concerned with natural problems, which 
raise 010 Tl; questions (that require explanations), but with dialectical problems, which 
raise MOTEPOV; questions (that require demonstration). On the subtle distinction in 
phrasing of dialectical (motepov;) problems vis-a-vis natural (01a Ti;) problems, see 
Alex. Aphr., /n Ar. Jop., 1.8, ed. Wallies (1891) 62.30—63.19 (= Arist., fr. 112 Rose). 
In short, Alexander’s argument goes that Aristotle defined a dialectical problem as a 
question concerning alternatives, where a positive or a negative answer is expected 
(Whether a thing 1s so, or not?). A natural problem, on the other hand, investigates the 
cause or nature of a natural phenomenon (Why 1s this so? What is this?), so that another 
type of answer is expected (viz. an explanation or a definition). Strictly speaking, then, 
the natural problems collected in the Aristotelian Problems are no dialectical problems. 
Interestingly, the passage from Alexander’s commentary mentions Aristotle’s lost Hepi 
TpoOBANWUATwOV; an entry also listed by D.L. 5.23, nr. 51, ed. Long (1964) 207.14; see 
Moraux (1951: 88); Louis (1991-4: I.xx, n. 50). One may wonder if pseudo-Alexander 
in the first preface is perhaps relying on this lost work by Aristotle. Notably, Alexan- 
der and pseudo-Alexander mention some examples of problems that are not found in 
the passage from the /opics (viz. heat being innate to fire and the magnet attracting 
iron). In addition, potential evidence that Aristotle’s lost Ilepi tpoBAnuatov circulated 
widely in the Imperial era is provided by the fact that the same entry 1s listed in the 
so-called Lamprias Catalogue (nr. 193), a list of writings by Plutarch of Chaeronea 
containing many spuria; see Irigoin (1986). 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 4.4—7. 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 4.7—9. 

Pace Flashar (1962: 365), who is incorrect in interpreting KoAqotc in relation to the 
phrasing of the problems themselves, some of which would require correction (“Kor- 
rektur in ihrer Fragestellung”’). As the passage from the /opics shows, it 1s, 1n fact, the 
people who ask such problems that require “Korrektur”’. 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 4.9-11. 

Cf. Arist., PA, 673a2—10, ed. Louis (1956) 96—7 (only human beings laugh when tickled: 
this is due to the thinness of the skin and because only humans are able to laugh) and 
pseudo-Arist., Pr., 35.2, ed. Louis (1991-4) HI.86 (where this is explained in view of the 
thinness of the skin and the fact that these body parts are not used to the sense of touch). 
For more background and further literature on ancient paradoxography, see Jacob 
(1983); and Schepens and Delcroix (1996). The genre flourished in the time of the 
Imperial era: see, e.g., Naas (2011); Beagon (2011); and Meeusen (2014). 

[Galen], Opt. Sect., 10, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.127.14-16: avev tic Katadknwemc tOv 
MOLOVVTIOV DITIOV, 1 TOD GVULMEPOVTOS TNPNOIC YIyVETAL, WC ETI AIUL@dIAC N AVdPayvn. 
An attempt to explain this phenomenon is found in pseudo-Arist., Pr., 1.38, 7.9, ed. 
Louis (1991-4) 1.22, 127 (purslane contains moisture which drives out acidity). 
Galen, Sect. Int., 5, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.75.12—13 = ed. Helmreich (1893) 9.15—17. 
Among these physicians, Galen takes first rank. For his notion of “unsayable proper- 
ties”, see the excellent article by Reinhardt (2011). I intend to discuss pseudo-Alexan- 
der’s notion of “unsayable properties”, in relation to Galen’s, elsewhere. 
Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 4.37—5.3. 
Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 5.13—16. 
Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 5.16—18. 
Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 5.22-3. 

With such concepts as etkot@c (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.90; 112; 135: 
2.1; 6; 9; 19; 63, ed. Ideler (1841) 31.14; 38.8; 46.37; 53.20; 54.33—4; 56.12; 59.18: 
72.4), evAoyoc (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.80, ed. Ideler (1841) 25.29), 
Tiotic (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.125, ed. Ideler (1841) 43.1), towc 
(Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.7; 59; 63, ed. Ideler (1841) 7.34; 20.21; 21.13), 


ONnuUV/OaLEV (passim), etc. 
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48 
49 


SO 
S| 
52 


m Ke 
54 
55 


56 


S/ 


58 
SI 


60 


Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 5.24—32. 

Throughout the collection, pseudo-Alexander more often uses the second-person 
singular (both in verbs and pronouns) to address the implied reader directly. E.g., in 
such phrases as: uvupi@v adAA@V Tapadetyuata SvVVaLLAt Got Aéyetv (Pseudo-Alexander, 
Medical Puzzles, 1.40, ed. Ideler (1841) 14.34—5); eupnoeic mioav diaipeotw (Pseudo- 
Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.83, ed. Ideler (1841) 27.4); AvoEtc TO GytOvLEVOV 
(Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.88, ed. Ideler (1841) 30.12); t0 avto Bempnoetic 
(Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 2.72, ed. Ideler (1841) 78.36); émav euBardAnc 
Qepuov voOwp (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.119, ed. Ideler (1841) 41.18—19): 
Mé€coic av (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.120, ed. Ideler (1841) 41.31); Kai 
EOTOL GOL TODTO Kavav (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 2.11, ed. Ideler (1841) 
57.20); and oiSac yap ék tToUTHV (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 2.16, ed. Ideler 
(1841) 58.29—30), etc. The author also sporadically addresses the reader more emphat- 
ically by using imperatives, thus closely engaging him in the discourse: 1081 (Pseudo- 
Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.66; 125; 2.59, ed. Ideler (1841) 21.36; 43.23; 69.27): 
vivmoke (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.90; 118; 2.10; 60; 66; 74, ed. Ideler 
(1841) 31.19; 40.16—17; 56.37; 70.32; 74.18; 80.3); vouice (Pseudo-Alexander, Medi- 
cal Puzzles, 1.125, ed. Ideler (1841) 43.28); d00¢ (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puz- 
zles, 2.10, ed. Ideler (1841) 56.23): and vonicov (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 
2.17, ed. Ideler (1841) 59.2). The verbal adjective Avtéov is also recurrent (Pseudo- 
Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.28; 38; 74, ed. Ideler (1841) 12.14; 14.11; 24.7) as is 
the first-person plural (e.g., EpodUEev (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.56; 59, 
ed. Ideler (1841) 19.33; 20.16), €udBouev (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.32; 
48: 59; 143, ed. Ideler (1841) 13.6; 17.17; 20.18; 48.30), E€yv@uev (Pseudo-Alexander, 
Medical Puzzles, 1.35, ed. Ideler (1841) 13.27), €uBadA@pev (Pseudo-Alexander, Medi- 
cal Puzzles, 1.119, ed. Ideler (1841) 40.29), etc. 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 5.32-3. 

Homer, //., 8.518 (of old men, yépovtac). 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.1, ed. Ideler (1841) 6.4—5. Repeated in the sec- 
ond problem (but perhaps in a corrupt gloss). Similarly, in the fourth problem, which 
examines why the hair of children does not turn grey, the solution 1s again emphatically 
found in the physiological composition and constitution of the body; see pseudo-Alex- 
ander, Medical Puzzles, 1.4, ed. Ideler (1841) 7.7: n Avotc Ek KPAoEwWs KAI KATAGKEDT|C 
COWOUATOV. 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.1, ed. Ideler (1841) 6.2-4. 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.77, ed. Ideler (1841) 24.34—5. 
Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 2.11, ed. Ideler (1841) 57.20—2: kai Eotat oot 
TODTO KAVOV LLUAV TAPAALBVEVT@V, OC LIN TH OWwEet AaUBGVELV TO MaIVOLEVOV, AAA’ 
QVAKPIVELV TO LI) MATVOLLEVOV. 

See pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, | pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 5.32—3: tobtotc obv 
TOIC KAVOGL YONGALEVOC NAV ATOPOVUEVOV OVVION APOC AMOOELCIV Tic AiTiac MyayeEiv. 
Cf., e.g., Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Dem. Dict., 51.24—5, eds. Usener and Rader- 
macher (1899) 241. Similarly, for the mainly theoretical interest of the medical con- 
tents of the Supplementary Problems, being triggered by intellectual curiosity, see 
Kapetanaki and Sharples (2006: 1). For the aspect of wonder in relation to Plutarch’s 
natural problems, see Meeusen (2014). 

On the role of evpeoic/inventio in ancient rhetorical theory, see Lausberg (1960: §260). 
For the Empirics’ concept of evpeotc relating to the discovery of remedies by an ana- 
logical method based on practice and experience, see von Staden (1975: 191—2). What 
I am trying to argue 1s that the analogical method intended by pseudo-Alexander 1s not 
of a practical but of a theoretical kind. His main aetiological (1.e., anti-Empiric) posture 
seems to support this idea. 

Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, |.pr, ed. Ideler (1841) 5.34—S. 
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61 E.g., kata anmdtnv thc Owewc (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.37, ed. Ideler 
(1841) 14.2), n AvoIc aNO dIUTAGGEwWC KAI KaTAOKEvDTIC LOPi@V (Pseudo-Alexander, 
Medical Puzzles, 1.109, ed. Ideler (1841) 37.9-10), 00 ypaus0a ovdv toic évavtiotc 
TpOc AVOL Tic ANCEWC, GAAG ToIc OLOio1c (Pseudo-Alexander, Medical Puzzles, 1.110, 
ed. Ideler (1841) 37.15—16). 

62 Cf. the introductory remarks on pseudo-Alexander’s typical use of the assertoric ott 
(instead of the interrogative ) OT1;) at the beginning of his explanations (n. 21). 

63 Cf. the conclusion of Blair (1999: 177): “In the pseudo-Alexandrian text, problemata still 
play a pedagogical role, but the pedagogy involved takes the form of a dispensation of 
knowledge rather than an active manipulation of principles’. The hypothesis of an “active 
reading”, presented here, 1s intended to modify only the second part of Blair’s claim. 
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6 The user-friendly Galen 


Hunayn ibn Ishaq and the 
adaptation of Greek medicine for 
anew audience 


Uwe Vagelpohl 


When a text 1s translated into another language and leaves its previous linguistic, 
cultural and social context, it also leaves its old audience behind. The new audi- 
ence the text now faces has its own set of requirements, which may only partly 
overlap with those of the original audience. The task of bridging the gap between 
old and new audiences and appealing to the latter falls to the translator. 

In the field of medieval Arabic medicine, an abundance of extant medical trans- 
lations allows us to document how translators attempted to appeal to their audience 
and how they took the immediate practical needs of their readers into account. 
This chapter presents samples from this material and illustrates the insights it can 
provide into the relationship between the translator and his audience. 

The key witness for the following observations 1s Hunayn 1bn Ishaq (d. 873), a 
Christian physician born 1n the town of al-Hirah in southern Iraq. As we will see, 
a central element of his understanding of the translator’s task, which he illustrated 
most strikingly in his Epistle (Risalah),' is his insistence on efficiently commu- 
nicating the ideas of his Greek sources rather than reproducing their every tex- 
tual detail. Three characteristic procedures he regularly resorted to may serve to 
illustrate how he implemented his approach: (1) by amplifying the source text in 
a variety of ways in the process of translation,” (2) by annotating his translations 
and (3) by repackaging the medical content of translated texts in a wide range of 
epitomes. Common to these procedures 1s Hunayn’s responsiveness to the needs 
of his audience and his willingness to adapt Greek medical writings to ensure their 
maximum usefulness to his readers, many of whom were fellow physicians. 


Background: The Graeco-Arabic translation movement 


The medical translations into Syriac and Arabic, which form the backdrop of the 
following discussion, were part of the so-called Graeco-Arabic translation move- 
ment. Starting in the mid-eighth century, the following roughly two centuries saw 
a concerted effort funded by caliphs, court officials, scholars and interested (and 
rich) laypeople to translate a wide range of Greek philosophical, scientific and 
medical texts into Arabic, sometimes directly and sometimes through a Syriac 
intermediary.” 
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The bulk of Arabic medical translations was undertaken in ninth-century Bagh- 
dad. They are chiefly associated with Hunayn ibn Ishaq and the other members of 
his translation “workshop’’.* This workshop included family members such as his 
son Ishag ibn Hunayn (d. 910) and his nephew Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan (fl. second 
half of the ninth century) but also other Christian translators who specialised not 
just in medical translations but also worked on philosophical and scientific texts.° 

During the most active phase of Hunayn’s workshop around the mid-ninth cen- 
tury, translations were in great demand, and patrons paid well for them. Hunayn 
and other medical translators served an audience that consisted mainly of physi- 
cians, whose market value was 1n part determined by their familiarity with ancient 
Greek medicine, particularly the works of Hippocrates and Galen.°® 

Key to understanding the nature and impact of Hunayn’s activities is the fact 
that he was not only an accomplished translator with a command of ancient Greek 
that was unrivalled among his fellow translators. He was also a practising physi- 
cian who served at the caliphal court in Baghdad. Not only did his linguistic and 
medical expertise ensure that his translations were of the highest quality; his dou- 
ble role as translator-physician also meant that he had a vested interest in seeing 
the medical knowledge conveyed by these texts put to good use. One fundamental 
requirement for his task was that Hunayn’s readers understood exactly what Galen 
and Hippocrates meant to say and how to interpret and apply their prognostic and 
therapeutic advice. A bad translation could potentially endanger the health of the 
patient and with it the reputation and livelihood of the physician who relied on it. 


Hunayn’s translation ethos 


The most explicit evidence we have for Hunayn’s approach and the responsibil- 
ity he felt for his audience were his own observations on individual translations. 
He recorded them in the Epist/e,’ a letter he wrote to a courtier who was one of 
his sponsors, Ali ibn Yahya ibn al-Munajjim (d. 888—9).° According to a note 
at the end of the text, Hunayn wrote the first version of the Epistle at the age 
of 48 in the year 855—6 and updated it eight years later;’ additional information 
was added shortly after Hunayn’s death, possibly by the Epist/e’s addressee, Ibn 
al-Munayjim.*° 

In the Epistle Hunayn surveyed the Syriac and Arabic translations of Galen he 
knew of or had produced himself. He set the scene at the beginning by listing a set 
of questions his correspondent had posed about these translations, which included 
the following:” 


Leer Salt ll SU UE oe Joly IS eg) I ees cell ory 
15 empl ee Lede Nolo ob ool ge Wey he oe A 
J es sls OLS el 53 Care NK 


.. who the patrons are for whom I translated each of the books I was charged 
with translating and the age I translated it because these two are things one 
needs to know since a translation depends on the competence of the book’s 
translator and the person it was made for. 


Hunayn Ibn Ishaq s adaptation of Galen \15 


With this observation, Hunayn established the importance of the audience for the 
character and quality of a translation, an idea he returned to several times in the 
Epistle. For a number of the works he surveyed, we learn the name of the person 
who commissioned the translation and sometimes also how Hunayn accommo- 
dated their specific requirements. On several occasions he remarked on the intel- 
ligence and experience of his sponsor, which required a corresponding degree 
of care on Hunayn’s part. His note on Galen’s 7he Art of Medicine includes the 
following information:'” 


gill ope Sey Wis Caled! alo glSs Caer! > sy) de Ul Ana ig 
dew od clal ope ULE ares Gl —3, 3b Sy bell le Ley 
Se lady enti Soll oy dole te Scull lS bape 

RSI oy 


I later translated it for David the Physician.’ This David the Physician was an 
intelligent and studious man. At the time I translated it, | was a young man of 
about 30 years but was already well equipped 1n terms of my own knowledge 
and the books I owned. 


About Galen’s On the Pulse for Beginners we \earn:'* 


NS be Concer delve ASD gerd Aa ot tated UI sary 
Le &ksll, S| 18 i A ad till oy Agel ate 


I then translated it for Salmawayh’ after my translation of The Art [of Medi- 
cine|. Betitting Salmawayh’s natural understanding and his experience and 
diligence in reading [medical] books, it was my greatest desire to be precise 
in everything I translated for him. 


In the entry on Galen’s Therapeutic Method, Hunayn noted:'° 


drgwle oy Urged lew der Bhd! SN AS Gb We Ul ee i, 
pees) oes Anahi ds lias| ee Sesity 


I translated the entire book a few years ago into Syriac for Yuhanna ibn 
Masawayh’’ and took particular care to make it accurate and stylistically 
pleasing. 


This example also touches on the stylistic expectations of certain sponsors, which 
figure in other entries as well, for example that on Galen’s On Plethora:"* 


id Aertel 9 | sole oy ol pd Ce pee wb dis dram J Nb, 
re ot Bgl os 4s lg alnils is is AISI ond ce) I op dase al 
Lge iS diam 5 22 3 & pelea lle 5 GL SS Spins Jes 
class JI SS op aesly obels 
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I translated it a little while ago for Bukhtishu ” in my usual translation style, 
that 1s, the style I regard as most emphatic, serious and closest to the Greek 
without doing violence to the rules of Syriac. He then asked me to revise the 
translation 1n a style that 1s simpler, smoother and looser than the former and 


I did so. 


Hunayn’s Epistle also illustrates how the different expectations by his sponsors 
were bound up with their respective cultural and linguistic backgrounds. The most 
obvious difference between the translation assignments Hunayn fulfilled was the 
language of translation, whether into Syriac or Arabic. Many of Hunayn’s clients 
were physicians whose native tongue was Syriac. The practice of medicine was at 
his time in fact firmly dominated by Syriac-speaking Christians; a contemporary 
of Hunayn, the celebrated litterateur al-Jahiz (d. 869), reported an anecdote about 
a Muslim Arab physician who bitterly complained that, in spite of the high demand 
for physicians, his business was slow because people believed that a Muslim could 
not be a good doctor.*? Whether the story is fictitious or not, its effect clearly relies 
on a widely shared perception that medicine was a mostly Christian domain. 

In contrast to the physicians who commissioned translations into Syriac, the 
sponsors of the Arabic translations that are mentioned in the Epistle are mostly 
laymen or scholars who did not necessarily practise medicine but were generally 
interested 1n the field. The translations they requested not only had to reproduce 
the meaning of the original text but do so in a stylistically pleasing manner. Arabic 
translations also seem to have required a higher degree of explicitness: as we will 
see below, depending on the style and content of the original, the translator often 
spelled out details and implications that were left implicit in the Greek original. 

The importance accorded to the accessibility of translations also emerges from 
the aforementioned autobiographical sketch quoted in Ibn Abt Usaybi ah’s Best 
Accounts of the Classes of Physicians. Though in all likelihood not written by 
Hunayn himself but perhaps by one of his associates shortly after his death,” it 
reflects an attitude that was probably shared by his fellow translators. The fic- 
tional Hunayn boasted that he translated* 


joe Vy V5 Vy Ed ati Vy Se Ledlly Bll] ee oe OW b Al 
cpl yall oy 460U lw! gel ood Ys Yan | Y. bed) ope ed 
Sg Ain Ay Sas agit Ses 2 A opry Ban Opes 

ood ct tame pal gl ay all ge Ss ely 350 
baba BL os ke Ge Yo 23 anclus 


with the most appropriate expression and utmost eloquence, without any 
defect or error, without any preference for any [particular] religious commu- 
nity, without any ambiguity or grammatical mistake according to the experts 
in Arabic style, who have comprehensive knowledge of all aspects of gram- 
mar and uncommon expressions. They do not discover any mishap or any 
[wrong] vowel mark or any concept that was not [expressed] in the most 
pleasant and comprehensible style, [a style] understood by people who are 
neither physicians nor in any way familiar with philosophical methods.” 


Hunayn Ibn Ishaq s adaptation of Galen \17 


These and other statements reflect an attitude to translation that was character- 
ised by an intense focus on the requirements of the translations’ sponsors. We are 
unfortunately not in a position to examine the Syriac translations Hunayn men- 
tioned and determine the nature and extent of the stylistic adjustments he claimed 
to have made; with very few exceptions, Hunayn’s translations into Syriac are 
lost. We can, however, analyse his Arabic translations and identify the techniques 
he applied to achieve the accessibility he and his sponsors valued so highly. 


Adapting Greek medicine for a new audience 


Bringing out the text’s meaning: amplification 


The most frequent, even ubiquitous technique Hunayn used to appeal to his audi- 
ence and address its needs was to amplify the translated text, that 1s, to expand it 1n 
various ways to facilitate understanding the contents, supply necessary informa- 
tion or resolve potential ambiguities. 

To illustrate the shift between the Greek text and the Arabic translation occa- 
sioned by these amplifications, it helps to look at a couple of examples. They are 
taken from the Greek original and Arabic translation of Galen’s Commentary on 
Book 1| of the Hippocratic Epidemics.” 


(1) *** kai miotmoonal TH yévn TOV voonuatav, wv SiuASov, InmoKpater 
Sinpnuéva eivat ovtac, (2) aitiov ye tov Gépa (tov) ém1dnUi@v voonudtav 
amOMatvouevay’ (3) KATH LEV yap TO Ilepi PVoOEws AVOPH Ov TavTI ypager (4) 
“Ql O€ VODGOL YIVOVTAL Ol LEV AMO SLALTHUATOV, Ol OE ANO TOD TVEDLLATOC, O 
éoayouevot Causv. (5) tiv 5é Siayv@ow éexatépwv ode ypr) movéeoOat . . . (6) 
OVDKODV OD TO OLALTNUATH OITA (AV) EIN YE, OKOTAV OLALTMUEVOL TAVTA TPOTOV 
Ol AVOPWTOL GALIOKWVTAL VIO THC AVTENS VOVOOD. (7) OKOTAV OE AL VODGOL 
VIVOVTOL TAVTOOUTNAL KATA TOV AVTOV YPOVOV, ONAOV OTL TA OLALTIUATA CITA 
EOTIV (EKAOTA) EKHOTOLOL . 


(1)... and I confirm that it was Hippocrates who distinguished the types of 
diseases I listed in this manner (2) and who showed that the air 1s the cause 
of epidemic diseases. (3) For in 7he Nature of Man, he writes: (4) “Some dis- 
eases arise from regimen, some from the air we live on by inhaling. (5) The 
diagnosis of each needs to be made as follows: . . . (6) regimen could not be 
the cause when people are struck by the same disease, whatever kind of regi- 
men they follow. (7) But when all sorts of diseases occur at the same time, it 
is clear that the regimen 1s the cause of each one”. 


Hunayn’s Arabic translation renders this passage as follows:° 


ol eeews) ply ple wand (SU gt b\ a) 3) Sel (1) . 
dclios ee sl tell Sl e ced) oe clogll oly (2) ‘gas 
eS ee eS hey 
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cp)! cp de cp dels |S aes »\ aoe (3) Tones Js awl (5 Ul 

lS 3) 2 pSl Soll ol \3) ald (6) aaah ly Cole oy 
Stow ol ppl ols 4 ~ , Sloe Wen eG Baan Liles. _pldl al 
dale to|y o3y $ Oded i oad cI x Ul (7) Kasey lols 
cael) B® oreo cpl oll oy A>|y |S Aberin (SA! Il “I cyan 
ase 


(1) I want to clarify*° and confirm with it that 1t was Hippocrates who divided 
the types of diseases in the manner I set out (2) and that the climate is the 
cause when the same disease affects a large group in the same area contrary 
to what they are accustomed to. (3) This is what Hippocrates said about this 
in his own words: 

(4) “Some diseases are caused by regimen and some by the air we live on 
by inhaling it. (5) We need to distinguish between each of these two kinds of 
diseases in the manner I describe: . . . (6) Hence, it 1s not regimen that causes 
the disease because people’s regimens are diverse and free 1n every respect 
while the disease that occurs 1s one and the same. (7) But when diseases that 
occur at the same time are varied, it is clear that the regimen followed by each 
person who falls ill is the cause of their disease”’.’ 


Some of the amplifications in this sample bring out information implied by 
the Greek text; “the disease” (a/-maradi) in section (6) or “of their disease” (fz 
maradihi) in section (7), for example, clarify that the “causes” (atta) mentioned 
in the Greek text were indeed those of the diseases under discussion rather than 
anything else. The same applies to “who falls 11l” (a//adhina yamradiina) 1n sec- 
tion (7), an amplification of “each [disease]” (Ekaoto101v). 

Others add for reasons of style and emphasis information that is also implicit in 
the Greek: supplying the phrase “in his own words” (4i-/afzihi) 1n section (3), tor 
instance, emphasises the fact that Galen quoted his Hippocratic source verbatim, 
while the expression “in the manner I describe” (5i-md asifu) 1n section (5), an 
amplification of “as follows” (ade), may have served to smoothe the transition 
between the introductory clause in the quotation from 7he Nature of Man and the 
actual explanation. 

Other examples straddle the line between paraphrase and gloss: the phrase 
“because people’s regimens are diverse and free 1n every respect” (idh kana tadbiru 
/-nasi mukhtalifan mutasarrifan ala kulli anha ihi) in section (6) elaborates on 
the Greek “whatever kind of regimen they follow” (dta1toLEvol TaVTA THOTOV), 
including a synonymic doublet (“diverse and free”, mukhtalifan mutasarrifan) tor 
added emphasis. The somewhat more extended paraphrase “while the disease that 
occurs 1s one and the same” (thumma kana I-maradu lladhi yahduthu wahidan 
bi- aynihi), also 1n section (6), expands the brief Greek “by the same disease”’ 
(DO THC AVTENS VOVGOV) into a full clause. 

Finally, the translation replaces “of epidemic diseases” (tov Eemldnutav 
VOONLATMV) in section (2) with “the same disease . . . contrary to what they are 
accustomed to” (a/-maradi al-wahidi. .. ala khilafima tadi), an elaborate gloss 
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that harks back to the definition of epidemic diseases Galen gave at the begin- 
ning of the Commentary on Book | of the Epidemics,** spelled out a little further 
on~’ and then repeated several times with only slight variation. The translator’s 
aim may have been to make very clear that the text refers on each occasion to 
epidemic diseases and perhaps also, by the sheer frequency of repetition, drill the 
definition of epidemic diseases into the minds of his readers. 

While these examples are all drawn from a single translation, the phenomenon 
they illustrate can be observed in a large number of texts associated with the 
translation workshop of Hunayn ibn Ishaq. The general tendency of at least some 
Arabic translations of the time to expand their Greek sources 1s 1n fact well known 
by now and hardly bears repeating. It is on the other hand well worth examining 
the variety of discrete phenomena that I have collectively labelled “amplifica- 
tion”. Let me briefly introduce some characteristic types of amplification in the 
translation of the Epidemics commentary.°° 

We encountered two types of amplification in the sample. The first 1s the use of 
hendiadys or synonymic doublets, the translation of a single Greek term with two 
or more Arabic terms.*’ Synonymic doublets are very frequent and conspicuous in 
medical translations; we find hundreds of examples in the Epidemics commentary 
alone and many more in other medical translations.°* These doublets can serve dif- 
ferent purposes: they may translate a term for which one Arabic term would not be 
sufficient or precise enough, or they may sometimes indicate that the translator was 
not entirely sure about the meaning of a Greek term. Most often, though, they trans- 
late unproblematic non-technical terms, that 1s, they are used as stylistic devices: 
doublets were apparently part of the house style of Hunayn ibn Ishaq and his circle.*° 

The second type of amplification in our introductory sample 1s the substitu- 
tion of pronominal references with their referents, for example when translat- 
ing the phrase “he explained” (dé0e1kto1 0’ va’ avTOD, 23.1 Gr.) as “Hippocrates 
explained” (wa-gad bayyana Abugratu, 116.7 Ar.) or “he taught” (avtoc 
edioacev, 143.13 Gr.) as “Hippocrates taught us” (fa-gad allamana Abugratu, 
472.9 Ar.). The purpose seems to be to resolve potential ambiguities that could 
arise from the use of pronouns. This is especially important when translating 
between languages such as Greek, Syriac and Arabic with their different systems 
of grammatical gender. 

Closely related to pronominal amplification 1s a third type of amplification, the 
addition of implicit subjects. In his comments, Galen often noted that Hippocrates 
“said this” or “explained that”, but since it was clear that he was consistently 
referring to the views of Hippocrates, the subject did not need to be spelled out. 
The translator on the other hand often felt obliged to add the implicit subject 
“Hippocrates” in such situations, for example when he expanded “he described” 
(eypawev, 18.18 Gr.) to “Hippocrates described” (wa-gad wasafa Abugratu, 
102.11 Ar.) or when he rendered “he said” (@notv, 81.29 Gr.) as “Hippocrates 
said” (gala Abugratu, 286.3 Ar.). 

A tourth type of amplification 1s “definition”: the translation sometimes defines 
a Greek term instead of translating it. A characteristic example has already been 
mentioned, the expansion of the phrase “epidemic diseases” (tv ENLONLIMV 
voonuatav, 7.15 Gr.) to “the same disease that affects a large group at the same 
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time and 1n the same area contrary to what the inhabitants of that area are accus- 
tomed to” (a/-maradi |-wahidi lladhi yahduthu li-jama atin kathiratin ft wagtin 
wahidin wa-ft baladin wahidin ala khilafima tada ahlu dhalika |-baladi, 76.2 \— 
78.1 Ar.). Somewhat later, the translator substitutes the term “mesentery” (tO 
usoevtepliov, 68.13—14 Gr.) with the definition “the regions between the bowels 
and the membrane that covers them” (a/-mawadi i Ilati bayna l-am @ i wa-bayna 
l-jusha i l-mamdudi alayha, 242.2—3 Ar.) 

This fourth type of amplification is closely related to the final type, “explana- 
tion” or “gloss”, which covers the addition by the translator of explanatory expres- 
sions or entire clauses which do not appear in the Greek text. For example, the 
translator expanded the phrase “the future diseases” (ta yevnooueva voonuwata, 
21.15 Gr.) to “the diseases that will occur are unusual general diseases or similar 
ones that are, unlike this kind, benign and harmless” (a/-amrdda sa-tahduthu mina 
l-amradi l- ammiyati l-gharibati wa-mithliha mina l-amrdadi lati hiya min ghayri 
hadha !|-jinsi mimma_ Gfivatun salimatun, 110.15—16 Ar.). On another occasion, 
he glossed the term “hemiplegia” (mapamAnyiac, 81.1 Gr.) as “the paralysis that 
affects some body parts” (al-istirkha i lladhi ya ridu fi ba di l-a da i, 282.10 Ar.). 

This list is not comprehensive but gives an idea of the various forms amplifica- 
tion can take. What these forms all have in common 1s that the information they 
supply is already implicit in the Greek text, that 1s, amplification makes implicit 
meaning explicit. In Translation Studies, these types of amplification have been 
called “explicitation” and described as an expansion of a translated text that raises 
its level of explicitness.’* Comparative analyses of translations between mostly 
modern languages, but also between medieval languages, have shown that the 
phenomenon of explicitation 1s so prominent and consistent that some scholars 
have termed it a “universal of translation’’, a characteristic that largely applies to 
translation between any language pair.” 

Translation Studies has identified a number of factors that drive explicitation. 
Two of them seem to be particularly relevant for Greek-Arabic translations: the 
first 1s the process of translation itself, for example a translator’s unconscious 
effort to communicate the meaning of a source text as fully as possible; the second, 
equally important factor is the often diverging textual and stylistic requirements 
of the languages involved.’® Given the substantial linguistic differences between 
Greek and Arabic and also the historical and cultural separation involved, there 
are good reasons to amplify the translated text: a more literal approach that would 
have dispensed with amplification would have resulted in a barely readable text 
that would have communicated only a fraction of the medical content. In this 
regard, the use of explicitation 1s not a matter of personal taste but a necessity if 
the aim of the translator 1s to communicate the contents of his source as precisely 
and comprehensively as possible. 

Also important are the conscious choices the translator made to accommodate 
his audience. It has often been stated that the translations produced by Hunayn 1bn 
Ishaq and his circle were reader-oriented rather than text-oriented, that they pri- 
oritised the needs of their audience over the faithful reproduction of every detail 
of the Greek source.*’ Looking at the sheer number and often trivial nature of 
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amplifications in the Epidemics commentary, 1t seems that Hunayn did not merely 
fill in the gaps in understanding that normally arise 1n translation; he clearly went 
out of his way to make sure that every last ambiguity was resolved and every last 
Open question addressed. 


Adding supplemental information: translation notes 


The second important procedure Hunayn used to transmit additional explanations 
and reflections about the process of translation were annotations that were passed 
on alongside a fair number of the Arabic translations that emerged from his work- 
shop.** At a time when the respect for the translated source dictated that the pres- 
ence of the translator be reduced to a minimum, often not more than a mention in 
the colophon and sometimes not even that, this was unusual.°’ 

The form these notes take 1s also unusual: since he was bound by the structure 
and contents of his source, Hunayn had, as it were, to step outside the text when- 
ever he needed to resolve a problem that required more than a short gloss or a 
more elaborate turn of phrase. The notes are therefore inserted into the text body 
of the translation but introduced by “Hunayn said” (ga@/a Hunayn) to distinguish 
them clearly from the surrounding text.”° 

The extant notes vary 1n length from a line or two to several manuscript pages. 
Hunayn, who spoke in the first person, presented a wide range of observations, 
some to do with difficult terms, additional explanations of concepts discussed in 
the translation, or the process of translation itself, more specifically the problems 
he encountered and how he dealt with them. The latter kind of notes are espe- 
cially valuable because they offer a unique window into the practice of translation 
between Greek, Syriac and Arabic in the ninth century. 

Straightforward explanatory notes make up the majority of Hunayn’s com- 
ments. They either seek to clarify terms, sometimes by referring to the underly- 
ing Greek word, or they expand the text in order to spell out points that are only 
briefly alluded to or remain ambiguous in the original text. 

To cite just one example, in his translation of Galen’s On the Capacities of 
Simple Drugs Hunayn inserted a gloss on a technical term in which he mentioned 
a problem in the Greek textual tradition caused by a simple scribal error:*' 


a, WS 3 sly ala gle ‘3 dial cpl Ths je Ue eu 
eh OEE yey Ud ES aS Sd St He eee 


Hunayn said: In many Greek manuscripts we have found “chasteberry seed”, 
but as Galen is going to explain in the following book |sc. of Galen’s On the 
Capacities of Simple Drugs|, its leaves prevent sexual intercourse. This being 
the case, the copyist therefore made a mistake at the beginning of a copy 
and wrote instead of /inu (Aivov), which means flax, /ight (Abyoc), which in 
Greek means chasteberry.” 
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A second category of Hunayn’s comments deals with the process of translation. 
Most frequent are notes that indicate gaps Hunayn found in his source manu- 
scripts and his attempts to fill them. Conversely, he occasionally signalled mate- 
rial he omitted or thought about omitting and laid out his reasons for doing so. 

For example, 1n his translation of Galen’s Commentary on Book 2 of the Hippo- 
cratic Epidemics Hunayn explained that he was unable to reproduce the ambiguity 
of a Greek phrase in Arabic and had meant to omit it but reconsidered because he 
thought that it could still be useful for some readers:” 


ei. ui if =r sn pny pas Ge os 
agit sh ast ab itll ogy ane a 
ga WE AH Ly gl 2B ggd EUS he he ol ey ey de me el 
aU) ols ol teed 


Hunayn said: In Greek this passage can be split up and read [1.e. parsed] in 
various ways. It signifies each separate meaning Galen pointed out depending 
on the particular ways it 1s split up and read. This is not possible in Arabic. 
Since this passage does not suit the Arabic language and could not be under- 
stood completely in it, | had considered dropping it but decided to translate it 
anyway when I found ideas 1n this passage that benefit the people who study 
them since translating it does not hurt but may rather be beneficial. Those 
who read it can draw [some] benefit and therefore profit from 1t; those who 
cannot can ignore it without suffering any harm, God willing. 


Among the translation notes are also a few longer excurses that were inspired 
by more substantial philological and translation problems. Two interesting exam- 
ples can be found 1n the translation of Galen’s Commentary on Book 2 of the Hip- 
pocratic Epidemics. In one such excursus, Hunayn explained why the fifth part of 
this commentary is missing,** in another he discussed an apparent contradiction 
between the text he was translating and another Galenic work: after laying out 
the contradiction in detail, Hunayn suggested that his poor manuscripts may be to 
blame. Interestingly, he also felt obliged to point out that it was certainly not his 
intention to contradict Galen.” 

While unwaveringly respectful of Galen, Hunayn also sometimes used his 
notes to criticise texts by other authors who did not come up to the standards set 
by Galen. This 1s for example the case for the pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomics. 
Out of fifteen extant notes that accompany Hunayn’s translation of this text, six 
criticise or even reject the reasoning of the author. Two of these notes adduce ev1- 
dence from Galenic writings” and two others refer to Hunayn’s personal experi- 
ence to contradict some physiognomic claims made 1n the text.*’ Hunayn’s critical 
attitude may have been the result of his doubts about the authorship of this work.” 
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From translation to medical teaching: didactic writings 


The final technique Hunayn resorted to in order to adapt Greek medical texts for 
their new audience consisted 1n filtering out the medical knowledge contained in 
the translations and repurposing it 1n a wide variety of didactic writings. Since his 
ultimate goal was to fulfil the immediate practical needs of his most important 
audience, fellow physicians and students of medicine, it should not come as a 
surprise that the production of a Syriac and Arabic translation was for some Greek 
medical texts just a first step in an entire chain of exploitation. 

Galen’s commentaries on Hippocratic writings for example were, from a practi- 
cal point of view, much less attractive for Hunayn’s audience than his therapeutic 
and prognostic writings. They tended to be long and unwieldy, and they often 
included a large amount of material that was irrelevant for medical practice. To 
make their medical content available in a more easily digestible form, Hunayn 
wrote epitomes based on some of these commentaries in which he stripped out 
any extraneous material and repackaged the relevant information 1n different for- 
mats that answered the needs of his audience. 

Hunayn’s writings on Galen’s Epidemics commentaries illustrate this process 
very well. In the list of Hunayn’s writings reported by Ibn Abi Usaybi ah,” we 
find four titles of compilations that are clearly based on his Arabic translation 
of the Epidemics commentaries: first, the Swmmaries of the Contents of the First, 
Second and third Books of Hippocrates’ Epidemics in the Form of Questions 
and Answers (Jawami ma ant |-magqdalah al-ula wa-l-thaniyah wa-l-thdalithah 
min kitab Ibidhimiya li-Abugrat ala tariq al-mas ‘alah wa-l-jawab);° sec- 
ond, the Fruits of the Nineteen Extant Parts of Galen’s Commentary on Hippo- 
crates’ Epidemics in the Form of Questions and Answers (Thimar al-tis ashara 
magqgalah al-mawjudah min tafsir Jalinus li-kitab Ibidhimiya li-Abugrat ala 
tarig al-mas alah wa-l-jawab);' third, the Questions on Urine Extracted from 
Hippocrates’ Epidemics (Masa il fi l-bawl intaza aha min kitab Ibidhimiya 
li-Abugrat);* and fourth, a collection of Aphorisms Drawn from the Epidemics 
(Fustl istakhrajaha min kitab Ibidhimiya).° 

Parts of the first compilation, the Swmmaries, survive under a slightly different 
title; the extant parts cover Galen’s Commentary on Book 2 and the final parts 
of his Commentary on Book 6 of the Epidemics.* A compilation with a name 
that resembles the second title, /ruit of Hippocrates’ Book on Visiting Diseases 
(Thamarat kitab Bugrat fi l-amrdad al-wdafidah) 1s preserved in a single manu- 
script’? and ascribed to Hunayn ibn Ishaq, but the medical terminology in this 
text differs in some important respects from that of the commentary itself and 
the Summaries. It may be the work of the physician Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 1043), 
who produced several epitomes based on Galenic works that are entitled /ruit or 
Fruits (IThamarah or Thamarat/Thimar). The third compilation, the Questions on 
Urine, 1s lost; we only have a handful of quotations in later medical writings.” 
The fourth text, the Aphorisms Drawn from the Epidemics, may be extant 1n a 
single, now probably lost Baghdad manuscript.?’ While the text is ascribed to 
Hunayn, the terminology is again substantially different from that of the com- 
mentary and the Summaries. In addition, it does not contain a passage preserved 
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in al-Razi’s (d. ca. 932) Comprehensive Book (Kitab al-Hawi) that 1s explicitly 
quoted from Hunayn’s Aphorisms Drawn from the Epidemics.* 

Medical material drawn from the Arabic translation of Galen’s Epidemics com- 
mentaries was also incorporated in a wide range of general medical writings that 
came 1n similar, also clearly didactic formats. Among them are for example works 
that organise medical knowledge in the form of tree-like diagrammatic tables 
which illustrate the relationships between the different branches of the science of 
medicine, the so-called tashjir genre. Together with the polymath Ibn Buihriz (fl. 
ca. 800) and the physician Ibn Masawayh (d. 857), Hunayn was one of the first 
Arabic scholars who used this particular format.°’ 


Conclusions 


The techniques of adaptation outlined above illustrate the great lengths used 
by one translator, albeit a particularly talented and influential one, to appeal to 
his medical audience and fulfil its needs. As we know from his Epist/e, Hunayn 
accommodated the needs of individual sponsors who asked him to produce these 
translations. He varied the style of translations to satisfy patrons who did not like 
the contemporary style of medical translations, which was often informed by the 
stylistic features of their Greek and Syriac sources. On the other hand, patrons 
who were experienced with this translation style asked for and received render- 
ings that were closer to the Greek original. 

In addition to his pronouncements 1n the /pist/e, which illustrate his con- 
cern for his audience, the evidence of Hunayn’s translations allows us to dis- 
tinguish three major levels of adaptation he applied to serve the needs of his 
readers: 

Amplifications, which are typical for a broad range of texts translated by 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, constitute the first level of adaptation. Rather than individual 
stylistic preferences, these amplifications reflect his general desire for accu- 
racy in the transmission of medical knowledge. As the character and extent 
of amplification shows, the meticulous and efficient transmission of medical 
information took precedence over the faithful reproduction of every detail of 
the original text. 

At the second level of adaptation, Hunayn stepped outside the translated text 
and supplemented it with additional information and explanations, which were 
clearly marked to distinguish them from the surrounding text. 

At the final level of adaptation, Hunayn then uncoupled medical information 
and its linguistic substrate: medical knowledge contained 1n translations was 
extracted and re-formatted in accordance with the needs of different audiences, 
for example as manuals for practising physicians, textbooks addressed to medical 
students and aphoristic summaries that could serve as aides-memoire for medical 
scholars at all levels or as introductory writings for a wider audience. 

Once the translations that came out of Hunayn’s workshop had established 
an authoritative canon of Arabic medical translations, the latter genre of adapta- 
tion became the dominant form of re-fashioning Greek medical knowledge for 
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the needs of changing audiences. In addition to the scores of epitomes based 
on Galen’s works that were written by Hunayn himself, his contemporaries and 
later authors eagerly joined in his effort to disseminate medical knowledge. 
Among them were for example his close contemporary, the mathematician and 
physician Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 901), who wrote a series of epitomes of indi- 
vidual Galenic writings under the titles Swmmaries (Jawami ) or Abridgement 
Ukhtisar). Somewhat later the above-mentioned Persian physician al-Razi 
penned short treatments of individual Galenic works interspersed with his own 
comments entitled Outline (Talkhis), a title that was also used by the celebrated 
philosopher Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) both for his short philosophical commentar- 
ies and for equally brief writings based on several of Galen’s medical works. 
In between these two, the physician Abu |-Faraj Abdallah ibn al-Tayyib, men- 
tioned before, condensed a wide range of Galen’s writings into treatises entitled 
Fruits (Thimar). Finally, the Jewish philosopher and physician Moses Maimon- 
ides (d. 1204), a contemporary of Ibn Rushd, wrote a number of extracts under 
the title Synopsis (Mukhtasar).°° 

These writings illustrate the continuing high demand for concise and accessible 
suides to Galen’s medical thought. They also illustrate that ancient medical writ- 
ings were read, analysed and summarised mainly as sources of practical knowl- 
edge. This attitude was characteristic not just for Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s translation 
activities but for the Graeco-Arabic translation movement as a whole, which 
started out with translations of works that supplied much-needed applied knowl- 
edge and then branched out into works that provided theoretical knowledge for 
the developing scientific and philosophical tradition.°’ 


Notes 


1 Edited by BergstraBer (1925) with additions and revisions in BergstraBer (1931); cf. 
also Ullmann (2002-7: I.30—1) and Kas (2010), who edited and translated a recently 
discovered abbreviated version of the Episzle. 

2 As we will see below, these amplifications fall under the heading of “explicitation” as 
defined in modern Translation Studies: “the technique of making explicit in the target 
text information that 1s implicit in the source text” (Baker 1998: 80-4, here: 80). 

3 The best general accounts of the historical context, development and impact of the 
Graeco-Arabic translation movement are Endress (1987, 1992) and Gutas (1998). 

4 On Hunayn ibn Ishaq and his translation methods, see Strohmaier (1991) and Brock 
(1991). The group Hunayn led has variously been called a “school”, which suggests a 
degree of cohesion and methodological standardisation that they and other such circles 
probably did not display; see Endress (1997: 48-9), who described them as “groups 
held together by various bonds of origin, loyalty, scientific orientation and, most 
important, by their patrons’. For the term “workshop”, see Vagelpohl (2010: 252). 

5 Many medical translations are anonymous or were falsely ascribed to Hunayn; Berg- 
straBer (1913), who studied a small sample of such texts, attempted to distinguish 
the terminological and stylistic fingerprints of Hunayn and his nephew Hubaysh but 
ultimately did not get very far; see the criticisms voiced by Strohmaiter (1970: 26—32), 
who was able to show that many stylistic and terminological features BergstraBer asso- 
ciated with Hubaysh are also characteristic for other translators working with and for 
Hunayn, and Overwien (2012: 153-4). 
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Micheau (1997) portrays the sponsors Hunayn named most frequently in the 
Epistle. 

As Hunayn noted in the introduction to the /pist/e, he had to compile the informa- 
tion about extant Syriac and Arabic translations of Galen from memory since he had 
lost his library (Hunayn, /pist/e, Introd., ed. BergstraBer 1925: 1.9-16, 3.4—14 [Ar.]), 
apparently as a consequence of falling out of favour with the caliph. The most exten- 
sive account of this episode, a purported autobiographical text written by Hunayn and 
transmitted in Ibn Abit Usaybi ah’s (d. 1270) Best Accounts of the Classes of Physi- 
cians ( Uyun al-anba_ fi tabagat al-atibba ), is inauthentic (cf. the extensive discus- 
sion in Cooperson 1997: 239-43) but may at least contain a reliable outline of the 
course of events (Strohmaier 1965: 530). 

Cf. Meyerhof (1926: 687) and Micheau (1997: 164-7). 

Hunayn, Epistle, par. 129, ed. BergstraBer (1925) 52.8—-11, 13-15 (Ar.). 

Cf. Meyerhof (1926: 687). 

Hunayn, Epistle, Introd., ed. BergstraBer (1925) 2.20—3 (Ar.). 

Hunayn, Epistle, par. 4, ed. BergstraBer (1925) 6.2—-6 (Ar.). 

Possibly Dawud ibn Sarabiytin, a famous Nestorian Christian physician of the late 
eighth/early ninth century; cf. Meyerhof (1926: 719) and Micheau (1997: 159-61). 
Hunayn, Epistle, par. 5, ed. BergstraBer (1925) 6.14—17 (Ar.). 

The Nestorian Christian court physician Salmawayh ibn Bunan (d. 840); cf. Meyerhof 
(1926: 718) and Micheau (1997: 150—2). 

Hunayn, Epistle, par. 16, ed. BergstraBer (1925) 15.4—5 (Ar.). 

The Nestorian Christian court physician (and rival of Salmawayh) Yuhanna 1bn 
Masawayh (d. 857), Hunayn’s former medical teacher; cf. Meyerhof (1926: 717) and 
Micheau (1997: 152-5). 

Hunayn, Epistle, par. 56, ed. BergstraBer (1925) 30.22—31.2 (Ar.). 

The Nestorian Christian court physician Bukhtisht’ ibn Jibril (d. 870); cf. Meyerhof 
(1926: 718) and Micheau (1997: 157-9). 

Quoted in Pormann and Savage-Smith (2007: 80). 

See Strohmaier (1965: 529-30). 

Ibn Abi Usaybi ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Miller (1884) 
[1.191.22-6. 

See also the French translation and discussion of this passage in Salama-Carr (1990: 
57). 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. I, proem., ed. Kiihn (1828) X VITA.8.13—9.15 = ed. Wenkebach 
(1934) 7.22—8.13. 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. I vers. arab., proem., ed. Vagelpohl (2014) 78.13—80.8. 

The Greek equivalent of “I want to clarify” (wridu bihi an ubayyina) falls into a lacuna 
in the Greek text. 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. I vers. arab., proem., ed. Vagelpohl (2014) 79.14—81.9. 

This and the next passage are only extant in the Arabic translation: Galen, /n Hipp. 
Epid. I vers. arab., proem., ed. Vagelpohl (2014) 68.8—9. 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. I vers. arab., proem., ed. Vagelpohl (2014) 68.16—19. 

In the following examples, the Greek text of Galen, /n Hipp Epid. I, edited by Wenke- 
bach (1934), is referenced as “Gr.”, the Arabic translation, edited by Vagelpohl (2014), 
as “Ar”. 

On doublets or hendiadys in translations of Galen, see among others Thillet (1997). 
Tuerlinckx (2008: 480—5) analysed the use of doublets in the Arabic translation of the 
homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

Cf. e.g. BergstraBer (1913: 50-1); Biesterfeldt (1973: 18); Cooper (2011: 85); Al- 
Dubayan (2000: 66); Garofalo (1986: xxii); Meyerhof and Schacht (1931: 7); and 
Strohmaier (1970: 30—1) with examples. 

Cf. Pormann (2004: 257-8). 
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Cf. Baker (1998: 80), art. “Explicitation”. 

Cf. Baker (1998: 289), art. “Universals of Translation”. 

Cf. Baker (1998: 82-3), art. “Explicitation”. 

The distinction between “text-oriented” and “reader-oriented” was used by Brock 
(1983: 4-5) to describe the evolving methodology of Greek-Syriac translations, but 
it can equally well be applied to the Graeco-Arabic translation movement. See also 
Gutas (1998: 140-1). 

E.g. in the translations of Galen’s On the Capacities of Simple Drugs, Anatomical Pro- 
cedures, Containing Causes, Antecedent Causes, Parts of the Art of Medicine, Medical 
Names, and his Commentaries on the Hippocratic Oath, Regimen in Acute Diseases, 
Aphorisms and Epidemics; ct. Vagelpohl (2011) on Hunayn’s notes 1n the translation 
of Galen’s Commentary on Books 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the Hippocratic Epidemics and the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomics. 

Cf. Vagelpohl (2011: 263). 

This may not be the original arrangement; it is also conceivable, though less likely, that 
the copyists of these translations took Hunayn’s annotations from the margins of their 
source manuscripts and inserted them into the text body. 

Ullmann (2002: 32-3). 

In Greek minuscule, the letters v and y could be easily confused, and 1 and v were pro- 
nounced the same, so this was an understandable scribal error. 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. Il vers. arab., V1.1, ed. Vagelpohl (2016) If.910.13—912.3; cf. 
Vagelpohl (2011: 276—7, no. 8). 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. II vers. arab., V.1, ed. Vagelpohl (2016) I.762.5—764.9; cf. 
Vagelpohl (2011: 272-4, no. 6). 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. II vers. arab., V1.3, ed. Vagelpohl (2016) II.794.1—796.3; cf. 
Vagelpohl (2011: 274—6, no. 7). 

Ps. Aristotle, Physiognom. vers. arab., ed. Ghersetti (1999) 4.2—6, 14.18—17.16. The 
two notes cite Galen’s /he Capacities of the Soul Depend on the Mixtures of the Body 
and the second book of his On Mixtures. 

Ps. Aristotle, Physiognom. vers. arab., ed. Ghersetti (1999) 9.1421, 17.16—18. 

Cf. Vagelpohl (2011: 256—7) and Grignaschi (1974: 290-1). 

Ibn Abi Usaybi ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Miller (1884) 
1.197.24—200.27. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Miller (1884) 
1.200.212. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Miller (1884) 
1.199.10—11. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Miller (1884) 
1.199.20-1. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Miller (1884) 
1.199.16. 

On this text and the apparent contradiction between the title reported Ibn Abi Usaybi ah 
and the actual contents of the extant work, cf. Hallum (2012: 188-9). 

Ms. Bombay, Univ. Libr. 313, fol. 1v—29v. 

Cf. Hallum (2012: 187). 

Ms. Baghdad, al-Mathaf al- Iraqi 649, fol. 181v—185v; cf. Sezgin (1970: 406). 
Al-Razi, Comprehensive book, ed. Hyderabad (1955-70) XIX.139.8. 

Cf. Endress (2006: 112). 

Many of these works are extant, but they have been relatively neglected. The names of 
the treatises listed here, which sometimes overlap or shade into commentaries, parallel 
those of philosophical writings. These have received more attention; cf. Gutas (1993) 
on the genres and titles of Arabic logical works. 

Cf. Gutas (1998: 107-20). 
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7 Medical knowledge as proof of 
the Creator’s wisdom and the 


Arabic reception of Galen’s 
On the Usefulness of the Parts 


Elvira Wakelnig 


In keeping with the focus of the present volume, this contribution’ discusses how 
a medical text, namely Galen’s On the Usefulness of the Parts, was adapted 1n the 
Arabic-Islamic world of the ninth to the twelfth century by a non-medical audi- 
ence for a non-medical purpose. That purpose was to gather observable evidence 
for the existence and the wisdom of the Creator manifest in His creation, 1.e. 1n the 
world and particularly in the human body. This discussion 1s in no way intended 
to imply that the Arabic On the Usefulness of the Parts was read only, or even 
primarily, by a non-medical audience. The sole claim here 1s that it was also read 
by a non-medical audience and that their particular interest 1n 1t was different from 
that of the medically trained readership.’ I will also suggest that the acceptance 
and reception of Galen’s teleological arguments were furthered and facilitated by 
a peculiarity of the Arabic version of On the Usefulness of the Parts, namely that 
it no longer features Galen’s personified Nature and is thus exclusively in praise 
of the Maker.’ Interestingly, this broadening of the audience beyond the medical 
domain is what Galen had already hoped for when composing his treatise, and 
the present chapter 1s meant to illustrate that that was also achieved 1n the Arabic- 
Islamic Medieval world. 

The perfect arrangement of the human body and of each of its parts indicates 
the existence of a creator and may thus function as an argument from design, 1.e. 
the argument which infers from the end and purpose manifest 1n creation that a 
creator must exist. The perfection of the human body and all its parts not only 
indicates the existence, but also the wisdom, benevolence and providence of that 
creator. In Antiquity, this line of argument was most prominently developed by 
the famous Greek physician Galen 1n his epochal treatise On the Usefulness of the 
Parts.* It was then taken up by Christian writers, most prominently by Nemesios 
and Theodoret in the fourth and fifth centuries,’ and entered the Arabic-Islamic 
world some centuries later, as early as the ninth century. One of the flaws that 
Galen’s monotheist successors found in his account was that he conflated the 
Creator (démiourgos) with providential Nature (physis).° This flaw is rectified 
in the preserved Arabic translation of On the Usefulness of the Parts, which 1s 
entitled the Book on the Uses of the Parts (Kitab fit Manafi al-a da) and was 
probably made in the mid-ninth century by Hubays, the nephew of the famous 
Arab Christian translator Hunayn ibn Ishaq (808—73).’ In this Arabic translation, 
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creative and personified Nature has been effaced and thus the Creator (a/-hdaliq)° 
remains the sole demiurgic principle mentioned. Interestingly, the translation 1s no 
attempt at Christianising the Galenic text. The well-known critique of Moses and 
his omnipotent God, for example, is left untouched.’ Yet, the crucial point appears 
to have been to present Galen as decidedly acknowledging the Maker and not as 
the agnostic he was with regard to the nature of the Creator, best visible in his 
oscillation between the terms “Demiurge” and “Nature’’.'? We may thus conjec- 
ture that only in that way could it have been assured that Galen and his arguments 
from design would be received by the theologians and philosophers of the Arabic- 
Islamic world who made Galen’s Book on the Uses of the Parts a trrumphant suc- 
cess.'' If this conjecture is correct, the translator Hubays would have intentionally 
adapted the Galenic text for its intended readership, who were, given the focus of 
the work, not only physicians but also scholars concerned with teleological argu- 
ments.'* The Arabic reception of Galen’s On the Usefulness of the Parts would be 
a case in which a medical text came to be read as and thus finally transformed into 
a philosophical-theological treatise in the perception of 1ts non-medical audience. 
It would, moreover, be a case 1n which the translator had actively prepared and 
promoted such a reception and thus apparently translated with a certain reader- 
ship in mind.'* Curiously enough, in doing so he may even have been inspired by 
Galen himself, who had already claimed that On the Usefulness of the Parts was 
more important to the philosopher than it was to the physician.'* 

The Arabic reception of Galen’s On the Usefulness on the Parts does not, how- 
ever, depend on Hubay$s’s translation of the Greek text alone.'? Besides this direct 
transmission, there must have been a second, indirect transmission via late antique 
Greek re-workings of Galen’s material and/or Syriac translations of either these 
re-workings and/or the Galenic texts themselves. One of the first Arabic treatises 
which clearly uses Galenic arguments from design probably belongs to this sec- 
ond, indirect transmission. 


The Book of the Reflections on the Indications of the Creator 
ascribed to al-Anbari and the Book of Examples and their 
Study attributed to al-Jahiz 


The Book of the Reflections on the Indications of the Creator (Kitab al-Fikar fi 
dala’il ala Il-haliq) 1s ascribed to the Nestorian bishop Jibril ibn Nuh ibn Abt Nuh 
al-Anbari (7/. 850).'° There also exists a reworked version of it entitled the Book of 
Examples and their Study (Kitab al- Ibar wa-l-i tibar) attributed to the renowned 
Muslim scholar and litterateur al-Jahiz (d. 868/9).'’ The beginning of the text in 
the two versions states explicitly the aim of the treatise: 


When people are ignorant of the reasons and meanings apparent 1n the crea- 
tion (/ilga)'* and fall short of considering the properness and wisdom in it, 
they pass into a state of unbelief and denial until they renounce the creation 
of things and assume that their generation is due to inadvertence (ihma/l)"” 
and that there is neither art (san a) nor decree (fagdir) in it... So he, upon 
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whom God has bestowed knowledge and understanding of Him through con- 
sidering this nature and perceiving the benevolence of the arrangement and 
the properness of the decree in its creation due to the indications (da/la’i/) 
existing in it, has the duty to leave nothing undone to manifest (izhar) that at 
which his knowledge has arrived. He has to strive to spread, propagate and 
bring it to ears and minds so that the motives for believing become strong 
and the devil’s tricks deceiving imagination are caused to fail. Thus he may 
anticipate the reward for that and may trust 1n the help and support of God, 
the Sublime, for him.” 


The author, to whom I will refer for simplicity’s sake as Jibril bn Nuh, discerns 
two states of mind which are harmful and may be corrected by his Book of the 
Reflections on the Indications of the Creator. The first one 1s the state character- 
ised by simple unawareness and lack of attention to the wonders of creation. From 
this first state of mind, the second one may result when these people are asked 
or ask themselves about the creation’s coming into existence and, due to their 
former negligence, answer that it happens haphazardly and without intention or 
planning. Interestingly, our author then concedes that the understanding of crea- 
tion and what it implies, namely the existence of a wise Creator, are not given to 
anyone but are bestowed by God on whom He chooses. Here we may suspect that 
Jibril ibn Nuh is first and foremost thinking of himself, especially when we read 
on and learn that it 1s the duty of anyone so blessed by God to inform his less- 
blessed fellow-men about his insights. These must be communicated not only to 
the physical organs of sense perception, namely the ears,*' but also to the immate- 
rial mind of his audience. 

The character of the revised version becomes nicely apparent in the corre- 
sponding passage, which only occurs after an addition of three pages inserted at 
the very beginning: 


When people are ignorant of the workmanship (san a) which indicates the 
Demuurge (a/-sani ), may He be praised, and of the reasons and meanings 
which are apparent 1n the creation (/i/ga), and when they fall short of consid- 
ering the wisdom 1n it, because they are occupied with their own pleasure and 
desires and the matters of the world which they prefer, they pass into a state 
of unbelief and renouncement, untruth and denial, so that they renounce the 
creation of things and assume that these do not cease to exist 1n this manner 
and that they are due to inadvertence (iimda/), not due to intention (gasd) and 
purpose ( amd), arrangement (fadbir) and decree (tagdir) . . . So he, upon 
whom God, the Sublime, has bestowed knowledge and understanding of Him 
through considering His power (gudra) and the traces (atar) of His workman- 
ship because he perceives the signs (aya), illustrations (bayandat) and proofs 
(barahin) which bear witness of the unity (tawhid) of God, to Whom belong 
might and majesty, and of knowledge (ma rifa) of Him, has the duty to praise 
God for what He has granted to him and to spread this among the people 
and to indicate it to them. He further has the duty to make his knowledge 
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ineffaceable by~* writing books, to teach it through collections, commentar- 
les and compositions and to confirm it to the minds so that the hearts of 
the believers become strong through it and so that in its presence the devils 
become ineffective. Thus he may anticipate the reward for his efforts to make 
the people understand’’.** 


Contrarily to Jibril, the author of the revised version makes abundantly clear from 
the beginning what is at stake, 1.e. observance of the perfectly executed creation 
that itself indicates its Creator. He also shows less sympathy with people who 
are unobservant, claiming that they are distracted by seeking their own pleasures 
and that the aspect of the world which occupies them 1s not the one which may 
make them understand the creation and its Creator. He further accuses them not 
only of believing 1n a creation brought about by chance and coincidence, but also 
of believing in the permanence of the world which, according to them, does “not 
cease to exist in this [current] manner’. For our author this probably implies their 
denial of the creatio ex nihilo and the apocalypse. He then proceeds to state more 
explicitly what may be perceived in the creation that indicates God, namely signs, 
illustrations and proofs through which man 1s able to gain some kind of knowl- 
edge (ma rifa) of God” and His unity. The mention of the concept of tawhid, 
God’s unity, which is fundamental to Islam, gives the text an obvious religious 
colouring, although not necessarily Islamic, as the term is used by Christian writ- 
ers as well.*° Whereas Jibril’s reference to the ears and not to the eyes of his read- 
ers was noteworthy, the current author refers without fail to a written propagation 
of his, and others’, knowledge of God. 

The indications of God’s existence, of His wisdom and power, are thus found 
in His creation and have to be seen and understood by man. Among these indi- 
cations the perfect arrangement and functioning of the human body and of each 
of its parts figure prominently. Medical knowledge concerning, for example, the 
foetus and its development, the reproductive organs, the process of nourishment, 
vision, the production of voice, teeth, hair and even the four incorporeal powers 
or faculties of the body,”’ is thus transformed by our two authors into arguments 
from design. This 1s done along the following lines: an exhortation to consider a 
certain body part is followed by a description of the functioning of this part and 
the conclusion that such a perfect arrangement cannot come along by chance, but 
only thanks to the Creator. Often a less effective functioning 1s imagined which 
might have occurred, had the arrangement been otherwise.” 

The passage on the brain may serve as a typical example: 


Indeed you may consider how, when the brain 1s uncovered, you find it 
wrapped by cover upon cover to protect it from harm and to keep it from 
moving around. Then the cranium surrounds it like a helmet (5i-manzilat 
al-bayda) to shield it from the force of a blow and a strike to the head. Then 
the cranium 1s covered with skin and hair, which is the head’s fur, so that it 
may guard the head against excessive heat and cold. So who has endowed the 
brain with this fortification and has decreed it in this way 1f not He Who has 
created it? For He knows that it is the source of sense perception~’ and worthy 
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of all this provident care due to its position in the body and the intellect being 
seated 1n it.°° 


Whereas Jibril ibn Nuh’s reference to anatomical dissection 1s veiled and the Crea- 
tor 1s mentioned only at the end, the more elaborate version refers openly to dissec- 
tion®’ and introduces the Creator earlier in the passage. To do so, “He’’, 1.e. “God” 
is said to be protecting and holding the brain, 1.e. performing two functions which 
Jibril has attributed to the covers of the brain. We may understand this as Jibril ibn 
Nuh referring to the proximate cause, the second author to the remote cause: 


Indeed you may consider how, when you lay open the brain, you find it 
wrapped by cover upon cover so that He, to Whom belong might and majy- 
esty, protects it from damages and holds it fast afterwards and then it does not 
move around. Then you may contemplate how a cranium, which 1s clothed 
with hair, surrounds it and is made like a protective helmet (4i-manzilat 
al-bayda al-muhassina) for the head in days of war to shield the brain from 
the hurt of a blow. Then the hair 1s also clothing for the head like a cap and fur 
cuarding against excessive cold and blazing heat. So who, do you think, has 
endowed the brain with this fortification and has decreed it 1n this way, 1f not 
the Kind (a/-/at7f) and the Knowing (a/-habir)** Who has created it? For He 
knows that it is the source of sense perception and worthy of all this provident 
care due to its position and being the seat of the intellect.*° 


There is not one single passage in On the Usefulness of the Parts which 1s 1mme- 
diately apparent as a possible source of this section on the brain, yet several cover 
some of the aspects mentioned. When listing them 1n the English translation from 
the Greek it becomes evident how Galen switches almost effortlessly from talk- 
ing about the Creator to talking about Nature and how both these expressions are 
employed interchangeably: 


Now the encephalon had to be protected by a strong enclosure and Nature 
(physis) consequently did not merely entrust its defense to skin, as she did for 
the parts in the abdomen, but first, before the skin was put on, she invested it 
with a bone like a helmet.** 


... 80 on the head, already a well-tempered spot, he [the Creator] made, as it 
were, a cultivated field of hair, partly to absorb the moisture flowing there lest 
it harm the underlying parts, and partly to form a covering for the head itself.” 


The reasoning part of us, which 1s the real man, 1s situated in the encephalon 
and has as its handmaiden and servant the irascible [soul] (¢iymos) to protect 
it against this wild animal |1.e. the liver]. Wherefore our Creator (démiourgos) 
connected these parts with offshoots [nerves, veins, arteries] and so contrived 
for them to heed one another.”° 


The source of sensation and of all nerves 1s in the encephalon.”’ 
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Whereas Galen thus uses “Nature” and “the Creator” equivalently, his Arabic 
translator favours, as mentioned above, referring to the Creator alone and there- 
fore suppresses the notion of Nature. He does so either by replacing “Nature” 
with “the Creator” or by rephrasing the sentence in question, for example ren- 
dering a sentence with “Nature” as the subject of an active voice into a passive. 
This happens in the first of the just cited Greek passages, which reads in Arabic 
as follows: 


It was necessary that the brain be protected and defended by a fortified enclo- 
sure. Therefore, it 1s not restricted in its protection and defence to skin alone, 
as 1s done 1n the chest, without the bone of the cranium surrounding it, before 
the skin, like a helmet (bi-manzilat al-bayda).** 


The analogy between the cranium and a helmet is expressed by the same Arabic 
term 1n the Galenic Book on the Uses of the Parts, the Book of the Reflections on 
the Indications of the Creator and the Book of Examples and their Study. How- 
ever, this 1s certainly not enough to assume that there was a direct influence of 
the Arabic translation of Galen’s work on Jibril ibn Nuh and (Pseudo?-) al-Jahiz. 
On the contrary, if we assume a dating of the Book of the Reflections and the 
Book of Examples to the first half of the ninth century, even chronological reasons 
would make dependence improbable, although not impossible. Moreover, Daiber 
has suggested that Jibril, in all likelihood, used Syriac sources.*’And recently El 
Shamsy has pointed out that the Galenic Book on the Uses of the Parts uses a dif- 
ferent term for describing saliva as a “vehicle of nutrition” than the Book of the 
Reflections and the Book of Examples. Whereas Galen’s translation employs the 
term “markab al-gida ’’, the two other texts have “matiyat al-gida ”. El Shamsy 
has thus concluded that the “discrepancy supports the contention that the Galenic 
material in the / tibar works made its way into the Islamic discourse through 
late antique reworkings and via a route of translation that bypassed the node of 
Hunayn”’.”° 

Another passage which corroborates this conclusion 1s the following analogy 
between the sound of the voice and the sound of a pipe 1n the Book of the Reflec- 
tions on the Indications of the Creator and, almost identically, in the Book of 
Examples and their Study: 


Even if the articulation of the voice resembles a pipe” due to its being 
directed (daldla) and informed (fa rif), 1t is 1n truth the pipe which resembles 
the articulation of the voice, for a pipe 1s artificial (sand 7) and the voice 1s 
natural. It 1s the art which imitates (/--d I.) Nature. Yet as art 1s more mani- 
fest to and known by the people than Nature, the works (af a/) of Nature are 
compared to the works of art, so that they understand and comprehend them. 
If art, which is marvelled at for the benevolence and wisdom apparent in it, 
imitates Nature, how much more must Nature and the benevolence of her 
works be marvelled at? For if inadvertence” 1s too weak to accomplish that at 
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which art has arrived, it is much more so to accomplish that at which Nature 
has arrived.* 


Even if the analogy is different, the following passage from Galen’s On the Use- 
fulness of the Parts seems to be a very likely model for this: 


It [the glottis] resembles the tongue of a pipe, particularly when viewed from 
above or below. By below I mean where the [rough] artery and larynx are 
joined together, and by above, the orifice formed by the upper ends of the aryt- 
enoid and thyroid cartilages. Instead of comparing this body to the tongue of a 
pipe, it would perhaps be better to compare the tongue of a pipe to this body; 
for indeed | think Nature is prior 1n time to art and acts more wisely. Hence, 
as this body 1s a work of Nature’s and the tongue of a pipe 1s an invention of 
art, the pipe’s tongue may then be an imitation of this body, invented by some 
clever man capable of understanding and imitating the works of Nature.” 


In both passages, the Arabic one from the Book of the Reflections and the Book of 
Examples and the Greek one trom Galen, Nature appears to be personified and 1s 
said to employ wisdom in her works. This aspect 1s completely suppressed 1n the 
Arabic translation of the Uses of the Parts, which reads as follows: 


I say 1f you regard this body from above and from below, you will find it 
resembling the tongue of a pipe. I mean by below the place in which the 
larynx meets the wind-pipe and 1s joined to it. | mean by above the mouth 
of the larynx which is connected to the two sides of the third and the first 
cartilages ending there. It 1s necessary that this body not be compared to the 
tongue of a pipe, but that the tongue of the pipe be compared to this body. 
For Nature (tabi a) precedes art (sana a) and the works of creation (hi/qa) 
are more benevolent and wiser than the works of art. So 1f this body is one 
of the works of creation and the tongue of a pipe is one of the inventions of 
art, the tongue of the pipe thus imitates (/-d-d VIII.) this body. He who made 
the pipe’s tongue imitating this body 1s a wise man knowledgeable about the 
works of creation and capable of imitating it.” 


In this passage the Arabic translator has kept “Nature” only in the statement 
that “Nature precedes art’. In what follows he has replaced it with “creation” 
or “works of creation’. So Galen’s Nature acting wisely becomes the works of 
creation which are wiser and more benevolent than the works of art. It seems 
highly improbable that Jibril ibn Nuh would have composed the above quoted 
passage based on this citation from the Arabic Uses of the Parts. For, although 
Jibril wants to demonstrate the existence, wisdom and power of the Creator, the 
personified Nature of his assumed Galenic source has survived 1n his text. It 1s, 
in my view, impossible to assume that Jibril would have introduced Nature, for 
which he shows no particular interest either in his work 1n general or in the present 
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context, in this passage on his own, without having found it 1n his source. So this 
source could thus not have been the preserved Arabic translation by Hubay%. 

There remains the possibility that Jibril ibn Nuh had access to the Greek or 
the Syriac text of On the Usefulness of the Parts. The latter possibility especially 
seems highly plausible for a Christian originating from Anbar 1n Iraq 1n the ninth 
century. However, in such a case we would have to wonder why Jibril does not 
mention Galen by name, although he does cite Aristotle, both by name alone and 
even with reference to his Book of the Animals and the Metaphysics.*° Unless we 
want to assume that our author has intentionally avoided any reference to Galen 
and his treatise, the fact 1s that he provides us with no evidence of having had 
direct access to On the Usefulness of the Parts. Yet, on several occasions, he men- 
tions certain “books of medicine” as his source,*’ and we may venture the guess 
that this refers to medical compilations composed 1n the Galenic tradition. 

So the Book of the Reflections on the Indications of the Creator and the Book of 
Examples and their Study may count as examples of the indirect Arabic transmis- 
sion of Galen’s On the Usefulness of the Parts dating from the mid-ninth century. 
From the late ninth century onwards, scholars, philosophers and theologians writ- 
ing in Arabic refer to Galen’s Uses of the Parts for their arguments from design. 
Those must have resorted to the direct transmission. 


On the Harmonisation of the Opinions of the Two Sages 
ascribed to al-Farabi! 


The treatise On the Harmonisation of the Opinions of the Two Sages Plato and 
Aristotle (al-Jam  bayna ra yay al-hakimayn Aflatiun al-ilahit wa-Aristutdlis) 
attributed to al-Farabi (d. 950/1)** sets out to prove that, although the philosophi- 
cal doctrines of Plato and Aristotle often seem to be at variance, they are, in fact, 
in complete accordance. In a section which claims that both Greek philosophers 
taught the creation ex nihilo, the beginning and end of our world, the following 
passage occurs:”” 


the Creator (a/-bari ), Whose majesty 1s great, 1s directing the entire world 
and neither the weight of a mustard seed escapes Him nor anything of the 
parts of the world eludes His providence in the way which we have explained 
in our discourse about providence. For the universal providence spreads over 
the particulars and everything among the parts of the world and their condi- 
tions 1s subject to the best and most perfect arrangement (mawadi ) according 
to what the books of anatomy,’ the Uses of the Parts (mandfi' al-a’‘da’) and 
the discourses of natural science, which resemble them, indicate.’! 


The Creator is presented as the directing principle of the world and His provi- 
dence 1s said to encompass the individuals, which 1s, in fact, not 1n accordance 
with the doctrine of Aristotle. It 1s claimed that the existing arrangement of all 
earthly matters 1s the best and most perfect, and for evidence in support of this 
claim, the reader 1s referred to “the books of anatomy and of the uses of the parts”. 
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These two references evoke the Galenic treatises bearing the same Arabic titles. 
The “books of anatomy” may refer to his several works on anatomy and dis- 
section, the most prominent of which was probably On Anatomical Procedures, 
entitled in Arabic the Book on the Practice of Anatomy (Kitab ft Amal al-tasrih). 
The second reference 1s, most probably, to the Book on the Uses of the Parts 
(Kitab fi Mandafi al-a da’).°* For it seems that there existed no other Arabic work 
of importance with this title in the first half of the tenth century, when On the 
Harmonisation of the Opinions of the Two Sages must have been composed. It 
is only at the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century, thus after 
our author’s lifetime, that Abu Sahl al-Masihi (d. 1010) wrote a treatise which 1s 
known by two titles, one of them being 7he Uses of the Parts (Mandafi al-a da ). 
And this 1s exactly the title of the Arabic translation of Galen’s On the Usefulness 
of the Parts. The Arabic bio-bibliographer Ibn Abt Usaybi a (d. 1270), however, 
knows Abu Sahl’s treatise by its other title and says the following about it: 


I have seen his [1.e. Abu Sahl’s] Book on the Manifestation of the Wisdom 
of God the Sublime in the Creation of Man in his own hand. It 1s of ulti- 
mate correctness, mastery, clearness in expression and precision. This book 1s 
among the best and most useful of his books, for 1n it he has brought forward 
the totality of what Galen and others have mentioned about the uses of the 
parts (mandafi al-a da ) in the clearest and most correct Arabic expression, 
together with noble additions from his side which indicate a splendid superi- 
ority and an abundant knowledge.” 


For Ibn Abi Usaybi a, the contents of al-Masthi’s treatise are thus a comprehensive 
presentation of the Galenic knowledge of the uses of the parts. It 1s not entirely 
clear whether the bio-bibliographer intends to refer to the Book on the Uses of the 
Parts alone or whether he also thinks of other treatises by the Greek physician 
which treat this topic as well. It 1s further unclear whether the vague mention of 
“others” apart from Galen is more than a stylistic device and whether Ibn Abi 
Usaybi a actually had other physicians, Greek or Arab, 1n mind who dealt with the 
subject and whom he decided not to mention by name. In any case, it is striking 
that even 1n the thirteenth century the knowledge of the uses of the parts seems to 
be first and foremost associated with Galen. However, Ibn Abi Usaybi a stresses 
the progress in medical knowledge and the mastery of the Arabic language which 
make Abu Sahl al-Masthi’s book stand out in comparison to Galen’s. The last 
comment may well be a dig at the translation of the Book on the Uses of the Parts, 
the Arabic of which 1s highly complex and difficult to understand. 

Thus to return to al-Farabi’s passage quoted above, we know, at least so far, of 
no plausible candidate other than Galen’s treatise to which the reference to the 
Book on the Uses of the Parts might allude. In 1t, we even find an explanation for 
al-Farabi’s second reference to the “books of anatomy’’, 1f we understand them 
also as “books on dissection”, 1.e. as books conveying the knowledge gained by 
dissection. For Galen says in Book 17 of his On the Usefulness of the Parts that 
what he has shown 1n the previous sixteen books of his work, 1.e. the wisdom and 
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power of the Creator displayed in the perfect arrangement of the body, does not 
only apply to humans alone, but to any animal which one may care to dissect. 
The same line of argument reoccurs in his On Anatomical Procedures, where 
Galen claims that dissections teach not only medical knowledge, but also the wis- 
dom of Nature: 


An intelligent man looking for Nature’s skill (techné) may grasp the mat- 
ter sufficiently by one or two careful dissections by which it revealed what 
is highly useful for medical practice (techné) and by which the wisdom of 
Nature becomes manifest.” 


There 1s also an Arabic translation of On Anatomical Procedures, 1.e. the Book on 
the Practice of Anatomy (Kitab ft Amal al-tasrth), which was probably translated 
by Hubays and Isa, both students of Hunayn, and then revised and corrected by 
the latter.°° For the most part, this translation also suppresses the notion of Nature, 
although a few occurrences remain.’ The passage just quoted in the English trans- 
lation from the Greek turns, in the Arabic, from a statement concerning Nature 
and her wisdom into a statement about the Creator and His wisdom: 


When man has been raised towards good belief and sound opinion alone, he 
is content to come to understand the traces of the Creator’s wisdom. He estab- 
lishes them in one or two body parts which are thoroughly and accurately 
dissected and knows that the knowledge gained through their dissection 
is an extremely useful matter in medicine and that the traces of the [Crea- 
tor’s] wisdom are excessively and profitably manifest and clear through their 
dissection.”*® 


It 1s striking that the Arabic versions of the two Galenic treatises to which 
al-Farab1 most probably refers in the passage quoted above, namely the book 
on the Practice of Anatomy and the Book on the Uses of the Parts, have almost 
entirely eliminated Nature and thus become accounts solely devoted to the Crea- 
tor. So the hypothesis I proposed at the beginning of this chapter, namely that the 
Arabic translator has intentionally cleansed On the Usefulness of the Parts of any 
reference to Nature, may be extended to On Anatomical Procedures as well. It 1s 
therefore plausible that these two Galenic works could easily be perceived, by 
readers in a monotheistic milieu, as teleological accounts presenting arguments 
from design, and consequently be understood as talking about God, the Maker. It 
is further plausible that they became highly popular among non-physicians who 
did not look for the medical knowledge, but rather for indications of the Creator. 
If so, the interchangeable usage of “Nature” and “the Creator” would certainly 
have alienated these readers and would have made Galen’s testimony less attrac- 
tive in their eyes. Therefore, it 1s also plausible that the Arabic translator may have 
adapted the Galenic text in order to avoid these unwanted consequences. 

We have seen the philosophical treatise On the Harmonisation of the Opin- 
ions of the Two Sages referring to two Galenic treatises for indications of the 
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perfect arrangement of the world. In the following, we will encounter a reference 
to these very same treatises in the context of a discussion of the studies of natural 
philosophers. 


Al-Gazali’s Deliverance from Error 


In his autobiographical Deliverance from Error (al-Mungid min al-dalal) the 
jurist, theologian and mystic al-Gazali (d. 1111) presents the development of his 
intellectual and religious convictions. In a section 1n which he describes the opin- 
ions of the natural philosophers (faz Tyiin), we read the following: 


They are a group who always investigate the world of Nature (fa/7 a) and the 
wonders of animals and plants and who always become absorbed 1n the ana- 
tomical knowledge of the parts of the animals. So the wonders of the work- 
manship (san ) of God the Sublime and the marvels of His wisdom, which 
they see in them, force them to acknowledge a wise Creator (fatir) Who 
reveals’’ the aims and ends of things. No one studies anatomy (a/-tasrih) and 
the wonders of the uses of the parts (mandafi al-a da ) without reaching the 
necessary knowledge of the perfection of the Builder’s (bdnin) direction of 
the building of the animals, in particular the building of man.” 


Whereas the beginning of this passage 1s a mere description of the natural phi- 
losophers, the last sentence seems to have a more general application and prob- 
ably expresses al-Gazali’s own opinion. For Menn, who is followed in this by El 
Shamsy, the reference to Galen’s On the Usefulness of the Parts 1s “unmistak- 
able’’.°' In view of the similarity to al-Farabi’s passage and Galen’s own emphasis 
on the importance of the knowledge of anatomy and the uses of the body parts 
for understanding the Creator’s wisdom, it is indeed highly likely that al-Gazali 
has the Galenic works 1n mind here. This interpretation 1s further strengthened by 
other writings of al-Gazali in which he applies, as El Shamsy calls it, an “empiri- 
cist teleology” indebted to Galen.®? Among these Gazalian writings, there is The 
Wisdom in God’s Creations (al-Hikma fi mahluqgat Allah), which draws heavily 
on Jibril ibn Nuh’s Book of the Reflections on the Indications of the Creator, but 
also directly on Galen’s Book on the Uses of the Parts, as El Shamsy has shown.° 

The scholars presented so far who referred to Galen’s Uses of the Parts tor 
arguments from design, namely al-Farabi and al-Gazali, were Muslim scholars.™ 
In the Melkite Deacon Abd Allah ibn al-Fadl al-Antaki (//. 1050), we have an 
example of a Christian scholar who did the same with an educated readership 
among the clergy and the laity in mind. 


Ibn al-Fadl al-Antaki’s Essay Containing Ideas 
Useful for the Soul 


In his Essay Containing Ideas Useful for the Soul (Maqala taStamil ala ma anin 
nafi a li-l-nafs), Ibn al-Fadl sets out to answer frequently asked questions by 
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drawing on statements from the Holy Fathers and philosophers. In a section in 
which he refutes the belief that our earthly matters are dependent on the stars, Ibn 
al-Fadl refers to Galen’s Book of the Uses of the Parts: 


We say that it 1s agreed that God, may He be exalted, 1s generous, wise, 
and powerful. The indication (da/i/) of His generosity (jd) is His bringing 
existent things out of nothing into existence. The indication of His wisdom 
(hikma) 1s His perfecting them — 1f anyone wants to have deeper knowledge 
of this, he should read the Book of the Uses of the Parts (Kitab Manafi 
al-a da ) by Galen. The indication of His power (gudra) is His joining oppo- 
sites in bringing them into being. If this is so, then the mind cannot accept 
that He created something for which there 1s no need, because such does not 
come from someone wise. Now, He also created the intellect, and so if the 
culdance of human affairs were delegated solely to the stars, then His creat- 
ing [the intellect] would have been without need. The indication of the falsity 
of this has already been stated; therefore the guidance of human affairs 1s not 
attributable to the stars but, rather, to the intellect centred within humans.°° 


Ibn al-Fadl is the first among the authors we have discussed here whose refer- 
ence to the Uses of the Parts is unmistakably to Galen’s treatise, the name of the 
Greek physician being explicitly stated. Furthermore, Ibn al-Fadl is the only one 
who directly refers his readers to Galen’s treatise so that they may obtain insight 
into the perfection of the creation, which, in turn, indicates its Creator’s wisdom. 
His intention and vocabulary are, however, strikingly similar to the other texts 
presented so far. 


Conclusion 


We have thus seen evidence that Galen’s On the Usefulness of the Parts and, to a 
smaller extent, his On Anatomical Procedures were not only read for their medi- 
cal contents, but also for the arguments of design contained 1n them. In that way 
medical knowledge was transtormed into philosophical and theological knowl- 
edge, and its audience was enlarged, being directed now not only to physicians, 
but also to scholars, theologians and philosophers. Such an expansion had already 
been hoped for by Galen himself. I have further suggested that in the Arabic- 
speaking world this development may have been helped by the fact that the Arabic 
translation of the Book of the Uses of the Parts suppresses Galen’s demiurgic and 
personified Nature, whereby the Creator remains the sole principle of creation. 
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for various inspiring discussions of the topic and his helpful comments on this article. 
I would further like to thank the anonymous reviewer, whose critical reading was a 
great help in rendering more precisely some passages which had not been sufficiently 
clear. I also thank Dr. Byron MacDougall and Prof. Michael Trapp for their valuable 
suggestions. All English translations are my own, unless otherwise stated. 

The sample of early Arabic non-medical texts which can be presented in the present 
context is necessarily limited and far from being in any aspect exhaustive. However, 
it still allows for one to draw some interesting conclusions. Further, 1t is not possible 
here to discuss 1n detail Galen’s teleology or its adoption by each of the Arabic authors 
treated below. For the former, see, for example, Hankinson (1989: 206—27) and Schief- 
sky (2007: 369-400). For the latter, we have to await further research on the topic. 
Since having started working on the preserved Arabic version of Galen’s On the Use- 
fulness of the Parts, | have always been intrigued by the fact that in this version the 
Creator remains the only creative power, personified Nature having been eliminated 
probably in the translation process. In the meantime, this fascination has developed 
into a full-fledged book project in which I gather all the textual evidence of Nature’s 
elimination in On the Usefulness of the Parts as well as in the Arabic version of On 
Anatomical Procedures and show that the concept of personified Nature is kept in the 
translation of many other Galenic treatises. I also study the reception of On the Useful- 
ness of the Parts in a number of Arabic authors, both medical and non-medical. 

There are various English renderings of the Greek title Peri chreias morion, e.g. Func- 
tion, Utility, Use or Usefulness of the Parts. The last one 1s the title adopted by the 
English translator of the entire treatise, May (1968), who justifies her choice on p. 9 of 
her translation. It 1s the one which I will use here. 

See Nemesios’s On the Nature of Man, in particular the section on providence, esp. 
Sharples, van der E1jk (2008: 206); and Theodoret of Cyrus’s On Divine Providence. 
Grant (1983: 535) detects a reference to Galen’s On the Usefulness of the Parts in 
Origen, but Boudon-Millot (2007: cv, n. 50) advises caution as Galen’s name is not 
mentioned. 

The most crucial of Galen’s flaws being his attack of Christianity, on which see, for 
example, Walzer (1949). For his interchangeable use of Creator and Nature, see below 
and May (1968: 10—11). For a detailed discussion of Galen’s concept of Nature, see 
Kovacic (2001). 

In his well-known Epistle (Risala) on the Account of What was Translated of Galen’s 
Books (Fi Dikr ma turjima min kutub Jalinis), Hunayn mentions two Syriac transla- 
tions of Galen’s On the Usefulness of the Parts, one by Sergios and one by himself, 
and one Arabic translation by his nephew Hubays for Muhammad [ibn Musa] which 
he claims to have, in parts, revised and corrected. A later addition to the /pistle states 
that Hunayn translated the seventeenth book. See the edition in Lamoreaux (2016) 62, 
and esp. nn. 4-5. The older recension of the /pist/e, which Bergstrasser (1925) has 
termed recension “B”, omits the mention of Hubays’s Arabic translation. However, as 
it stands the text of B poses a problem, for Hunayn would claim to have first translated 
On the Usefulness of the Parts into Syriac, then examined and corrected it. This would 
imply that he had not translated it correctly the first time round. Yet, whenever Hunayn 
mentions such incorrectness on his part in the /pistle, he always gives a reason for it, 
either that he was very young or that he only had a defective manuscript from which 
to translate. As he does not mention any such reason in the case of On the Useful- 
ness of the Parts and as recension A offers a perfect solution by introducing Hubays’s 
translation which Hunayn had examined and corrected, I suggest accepting the infor- 
mation that Hubays was the Arabic translator of On the Usefulness of the Parts. The 
later addition to the pist/e that Hunayn translated the seventeenth book is probably 
wrong, but can be explained by the fact that there exist two different versions of this 
book, one eliminating and one keeping personified Nature. However, it seems unlikely 
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that Hunayn and Hubays would have disagreed on such a fundamental question as to 
whether the translation should eliminate or keep personified Nature. My hypothesis 
is that the second translation of the seventeenth book which keeps personified Nature 
was done by Ibn Zur a. I will discuss the issue in more detail in my book mentioned in 
n. 3. The manuscript tradition, however, ascribes the translation of On the Usefulness 
of the Parts to Hunayn. It is not uncommon that in preserved manuscripts of transla- 
tions Hubays’s name has become replaced by the name of his more famous uncle, 
especially as the outlines of their names written in Arabic (rasm) are very similar and 
may thus have been easily confused. 

The term a/-hdalig occurs once in the Koran (59:24). On the term, see Arnaldez (1978). 
See, for example, Walzer (1949: 26-8). 

On Galen’s agnostic views, see Nutton (2001: 27). I use the term “agnostic” as Galen 
himself uses it in his On My Own Opinions, ch. 2, namely with regard to the Creator’s 
essence, whether He is incorporeal or not and where He dwells; see Boudon-Millot 
and Pietrobelli (2005: 172.33-—5). I do not, of course, want to imply that Galen was 
uncertain whether or not a creative principle existed, because 1n that case he would not 
have composed a treatise such as On the Usefulness of the Parts. 

As it had been and continued to be in the Occident as well, see Boudon-Millot (2007: 
CXXXVI1). 

Unfortunately, Hunayn’s Syriac translation of On the Usefulness of the Parts is not 
known to be extant. So the question whether the suppression of Nature had already 
taken place in the rendering of the text from Greek into Syriac must remain unanswered. 
Given that the research on the Arabic book on the Uses of the Parts 1s still in its 
infancy, this hypothesis must, at least for the moment, remain pure conjecture. There 1s 
so far not even an edition of the entire Arabic text. For an edition and English transla- 
tion of Book 16, see Savage-Smith (1969). 

Galen says, for example, at the very end of his work, UP, 17.1, ed. Kiihn (1822) 
IV.360.14—361.2 = ed. Helmreich (1909) IT.447.23—-448.3, tr. May (1968: 731): 


Then a work on the usefulness of the parts, which at first seemed to him a thing 
of scant importance, will be reckoned truly to be the source of a perfect theology, 
which is a thing far greater and far nobler than medicine. Hence such a work 1s 
serviceable not only for the physician, but much more so for the philosopher who 1s 
eager to gain an understanding of the whole of Nature. 


He indirectly translated the Greek text as he translated the Syriac translation made by 
his uncle. See n. 7 above. 

The little we know about Jibril has been summarised by Montgomery (2013: 301-2) 
and esp. (2013: 508-9, n. 32). 

On al-Jahiz, see, for example, Montgomery (2013). For a better understanding of the 
relation between the two treatises, we have to await Wim Raven’s critical edition of 
the two. A recent list of the extant manuscripts can be in found in Montgomery (2013: 
507-8, n. 28), to which we may add MS Ambrosiana E 205 described, studied and 
translated by Caruso (1991). The title Book of the Reflections on the Indications of the 
Creator (Kitab al-Fikar fi dala’il ald |-hdaliq) and the attribution to Jibril ibn Nuh ibn 
Abi Nth al-Anbari occur in only one manuscript, Aya Sofya 4836, fols 160a—187a, 
see Daiber (1991: 45-6). It was thus taken by Sezgin and Daiber (1975: 159) to be the 
source of the other version(s). According to Davidson (1987: 219, n. 40), the text of 
the Aya Sofya MS “is exactly the same as the printed Aleppo text’, 1.e. the edition of a 
manuscript of the library of the Madrasa Utmaniya in Aleppo by Muhammad Ragib 
al-Tabbah al-Halabi (1928). However, the edition uses the title Book of Indications 
and their Study regarding the Creation and its Arrangement (Kitab al-Dala’il wa-l- 
i tibar ala al-halq wa-l-tadbir) and ascribes the treatise to al-Jahiz. It was re-edited 
in Beirut (1987/8). The text of this edition, or of the corresponding manuscript(s), 
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seems to be the basis of Haleem’s English translation (1995), although this 1s nowhere 
stated explicitly. A more elaborated version entitled Book of Examples and their Study 
(Kitab al- Ibar wa-l-i tibar), ascribed to al-Jahiz has been edited by Sabir Idris in 
Cairo (1994) on the basis of the British Library MS, Or. 3886, Add. 684 and a manu- 
script belonging to the Yemeni family Al Humayd al-Din. In its added preface, Jibril 
ibn Nuh al-Anbari is mentioned as a source, along with three other Christian authors, 
which makes it rather unlikely that the author is indeed al-Jahiz. For further details on 
the preface, see Montgomery (2013: 300-2). The Italian translation by Caruso (1991) 
is primarily based on the manuscript of the Ambrosiana, but also considers the London 
manuscript as it is similar in contents. Gibb (1948: 150-62), who compared the Aleppo 
edition with the British Library MS, argued for the reverse order of textual develop- 
ment in which | have presented the matter. He assumed that the original British Library 
version had been simplified, summarised and shortened into the version being edited 
by al-Tabbah, idem (1948: 151). For a list of contents of the book of Examples, see 
idem (1948: 156-8). 

I have emended the word order of the Arabic edition to read “al-asbab wa-l-ma ani fi 
l-hilga wa-gasaru an ta ammul al-sawab wa-l-hikma fiha” instead of “al-asbab wa-l- 
ma ant wa-gasaru fi l-hilga an ta ammul al-sawab wa-l-hikma fiha”. For in the edited 
text, as it stands, “the causes and meanings” 1n the first clause remain underdetermined 
and there occur two terms introduced by /7 in the second clause. 

“Inadvertence” is here used 1n opposition to “art” and “decree”, that is to “design” and 
“providence” and must thus be understood as equivalent to “chance” and “coincidence”. 
Jibril ibn Nuh, Kitab al-Dala’il wa-l-i tibar, ed. al-Tabbah (1928) 2—3; (1987/8) 5. 
One may wonder whether this explicit mentioning of the ears rather than the eyes 
implies that Jibril’s work was meant not only to be read by individual readers on their 
own, but also to be read out aloud to groups. If the author was indeed the Nestorian 
bishop, we may think of the treatise being used in sermons. Another possibility, which 
the anonymous reviewer has suggested to me, is to read the mention as a reference to 
lecturing and teaching. 

Reading bi-/-kutub instead of the edited a/-kutub. 

Reading fabsirihi instead of the edited fabassurihi. 

|Pseudo?-|al-Jahiz, Kitab al- Ibar wa-l-i tibar, ed. Idris (1994) 30-1. 

For ma rifa, see Arnaldez (1991). 

There are numerous Christian theological, often apologetic, treatises which employ the 
term ftawhid in their titles or in the titles of one of their chapters, for example Maqdala 
fi l-tawhid by Yahya ibn Adi, Magdla fi 1-tawhid wa-l-tatlit by Ibn al-Tayyib and 
al-Oawl fi l-tawhid in Isra il al-Kaskari’s Treatise of the Unity of the Creator and the 
Trinity of His Properties (Risdala fi latbit wahdaniyat al-bari wa-tatlit hawassihi) to 
name just a few. 

Listed are the attractive, retentive, digestive and expulsive powers or faculties. 

Galen also pictures different, less perfect arrangements of individual body parts which 
would lead to negative consequences for the entire organism. For example, in the pas- 
sage on the brain cited below, Galen, UP, 9.1, ed. Kiihn (1822) III.688.18—689.4 = ed. 
Helmreich (1909) I1.4.14—19, tr. May (1968: 426), continues: 


Hence it [the brain] would not have been provided even with moderate elimination 
[of the residues gathered in it], let alone an elimination more copious than that of 
the other parts, if she [Nature] had not constructed many vents for it by making the 
bone of the head porous and variously articulated by means of the so-called sutures. 


Reading a/-hiss instead of the edited a/-hasan. Al-hiss also occurs 1n the Kitab al- [bar 
wa-l-i tibar, ed. Idris (1994), see below, and corresponds to Haleem’s translation 
(1995: 85) as well. 

Jibril ibn Nuh, Kitab al-Dala’il wa-l-i tibar, ed. al-Tabbah (1928) 52; (1987/8) 48. 
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For the attitude towards dissection in Medieval Islam, see Savage-Smith (1995: 
67-110). 

The Kind (a/-/atif) and the Knowing (a/-habir) are two attributes of God occurring in 
the Koran. The former appears only twice in connection with the latter (6:103; 67:14): 
the latter 1s found four more times 1n connection with other attributes (6:18; 6:73; 34:1; 
66:3). 

[Pseudo?-|al-Jahiz, Kitab al- Ibar wa-l-i tibar, ed. Idris (1994) 87. 

Galen, UP, 9.1, ed. Kiihn (1822) III.688.13—18 = ed. Helmreich (1909) II.4.9-13, tr. 
May (1968: 426). 

Galen, UP, 11.14, ed. Kiihn (1822) [HI.910.11—15 = ed. Helmreich (1909) I.161.27— 
162.4, tr. May (1968: 535). 

Galen, UP, 4.13, ed. Kiihn (1822) HI.309.17-310.4 = ed. Helmreich (1907) [.227.10- 
15, tr. May (1968: 229). 

Galen, UP, 3.11, ed. Kithn (1822) III.242.15—16 = ed. Helmreich (1907) I.178.3—4, tr. 
May, (1968: 191). 

For the passages of the Arabic version of the Uses of the Parts, I have used the fol- 
lowing three manuscripts, of which only the first one is complete: Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Arabe 2853; Bethesda, National Library of Medicine, A 30.1; and Escorial, 
Arabe 850. For the current passage, see MSS Paris 2853, fol. 153a20—22; Bethesda 
A 30.1, fol. 127a13—14; and Escorial 850, fol. lal9—21. 

See Daiber (1991: 45). 

El Shamsy (2015: 105). El Shamsy ascribes the Arabic translation book on the Uses 
of the Parts to Hunayn, without mentioning Hubays, although he also refers to Berg- 
strasser’s edition of Hunayn’s Epistle, idem (2015: 101, n. 36). He probably accepts the 
attribution to Hunayn, which 1s given in the manuscript tradition. 

In his English translation, Haleem (1995: 83-4) uses the term “bagpipe” for the Arabic 
term mizmar, which makes sense in the context of the previous passage, not cited by 
me, in which the lung is compared to a Zigg, 1.e. “any receptacle, consisting of a skin, 
that is used for wine and the like” (Lane (1867) s.v.), through which the air passes. 
For the understanding of this term, see n. 19 above. 

Jibril ibn Nth, Kitab al-Dala’il wa-l-i tibar, ed. al-Tabbah (1928) 51; (1987/8) 47: 
| Pseudo?-|al-Jahiz, Kitab al- Ibar wa-l-i tibar, ed. Idris (1994) 86—7. 

Galen, UP, 7.13, ed. Kiihn (1822) [HI.561.2—11 = ed. Helmreich (1907) 1.407.26- 
408.13, tr. May (1968: 358). 

See MSS Paris 2853, fol. 126a17—23: Bethesda A 30.1, fol. 109a-15. 

For references to Aristotle’s Book of the Animals (Kitab al-Hayawan), see Jibril ibn 
Nuh, Kitab al-Dala’il wa-l-i tibar, ed. al-Tabbah (1928) 29, 33; to his Metaphysics 
(Ma ba d al-tabi a), see ibid. 77 and to Aristotle alone, see ibid. 42, 53. 

For references to the “books of medicine” (kutub al-tibb), see ibid. 33, 41, 45, 57, 58. 
The authorship of the treatise has recently been doubted by Rashed (2009: 43-82) 
and Janos (2009: 1-17). Martini Bonadeo (2008) upholds al-Farabi’s authorship in her 
recently published new edition of the Arabic text with facing Italian translation. | am 
not entering into this discussion about authorship, which is not relevant for our topic 
here, but for simplicity’s sake I will keep referring to the author as al-Farabt. 

This passage 1s also cited and discussed by Rashed (2009: 45-6). 

The Arabic literally reads “the books of the anatomies” (kutub al-tasrihat) which may 
refer to the different treatises Galen has devoted to the subject, 1.e. in Arabic the book 
on the Dissection of Dead Animals (Kitab fi tasrth al-hayawan al-mayyit), book on 
the Dissection of Living Animals (Kitab fi tasrih al-hayawan al-hayy), book on the 
Anatomy of the Uterus (Kitab fi tasrih al-rahim), Book on the Anatomy of the Eye 
(Kitab fi tasrth al- ain) and book on the Application of Anatomy (Kitab Amal or llag 
al-tasrth), which al-Ya qubi knows by the title 7he Great Anatomy (Kitab al-tasrih 
al-kabir). For a list of Galenic works in Arabic, see Sezgin (1970: 98-102). 

al-Farabi, a/-Jam > bayna ray’ay al-hakimayn, ed. Martini Bonadeo (2008) 67. 
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For Ormsby (1984: 189), it is clear that al-Farabi here cites Galen’s On the Usefulness 
of the Parts. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi a, Kitab Uyun al-anba fi tabagat al-atibba , ed. Miller (1882) 
1.327-8. 

As mentioned above, n. 7, there exist two different Arabic versions of Book 17. In the 
first one, which is probably Hubay$S’s translation, the passage reads (MS Paris 2853, 
fol. 295a15—17): 


So you must not take the traces of the wisdom and benevolence which we have 
expounded in our book as only existent in man alone, but you find the traces of the 
Creator’s wisdom and power equally in any animal which you may take and then 
dissect. The smaller the animal, the more surprising it is [to find these traces] 1n it. 


The second translation, which may be Ibn Zur a’s, has (MS Paris 2853, fols. 299b20— 
300al1; Ms Escorial 850 omits this passage): 


It is not appropriate to imagine that the perfection which we have explained in our 
previous talk is only existent in man without any other animal than him. For, when 
you have in mind another animal, any animal you want, and then you dissect it, 
you find in it as much of the Creator’s wisdom and power as you find in man. The 
smaller the animal, the more there is a surplus of wondrous things in it. 


Cf. Galen, UP, 17.1, ed. Kithn (1822) IV.361.8—13 = ed. Helmreich (1909) II.448.9- 
14, tr. May (1968: 731). 

Galen, AA, 2.2, ed. Kithn (1821) II.285.1—5 = ed. Garofalo (1986) 75.17—20, tr. Singer 
(1956: 33) slightly changed. 

Garofalo (1986: x). 

I discuss this in my forthcoming book on the Arabic reception of Galen’s personified 
Nature. So far it seems to me that Isa may have been responsible for these remain- 
ing occurrences of Nature, whereas HubayS has eliminated them systematically in his 
translation of On Anatomical Procedures as he does in his translation of On the Useful- 
ness of the Parts. 

Galen, AA, 2.2, ed. Garofalo (1986) 76.15-—18. 

Read as an active participle IV., mutli ala may mean “revealing sth.”; read as an 
active participle VIII., muttali ala may mean “being aware of’. I have opted for the 
former, because I think it would be strange if al-Gazali here only claimed that the Crea- 
tor was aware of the aims and ends of things, and not their cause. The idea must be that 
the Creator reveals the perfection of things in order that they may be perceived by men 
and understood as arguments from design. 

Ed. Jabre (1959: 19). 

See Menn (2003: 184). He detects yet another reference, namely to Galen’s /he Capaci- 
ties of the Soul Depend on the Mixtures of the Body a little further down 1n the passage, and 
criticises the editors and translators of al-Gazali’s treatise for not having “recognised the 
obvious reference to Galen’, see ibid. 183. However, he says nothing about the possible 
reference to Galen’s anatomical work(s). For his discussion of the entire passage, see ibid. 
159, 183-4. El Shamsy (2015: 100-1) discusses this passage as well. 

See El Shamsy (2015: 90). 

See El Shamsy (2015: 94-106). 

For the use of Galenic teleology by the great philosophers Ibn Sina (d. 1037) and Ibn 
RuSd (d. 1198) and the theologians Ibn Taymiya (d. 1328) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziya 
(d. 1351), see El Shamsy (2015: 99-101, 107, 109). 

For a discussion of the triad “generous-wise-powerful” in Christian Arabic authors, 
see my article, “What Does Aristotle Have to So with the Christian Arabic Trinity?’ 
forthcoming in Le Muséon. 

Ed. Sbath (1929) 132.11—133.3, treatise 9, tr. Noble (2014: 175), slightly adapted. The 
entire essay is translated by Noble (2014: 174-84). 
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8 Physician versus physician 


Comparing the audience of On the 
Constitution of Man by Meletios 
and Epitome on the Nature of Men 
by Leo the Physician’ 


Erika Gielen 


Introduction 


From the dawn of civilisation, people have been posing questions about the speci- 
ficity of human nature. Such anthropological interests have included thoughts 
about the generation of man, the constitution of the body, its peculiar relation to 
the soul etc. The Byzantines, heirs of the Roman empire and its Hellenic culture, 
were no different in this respect. In the early centuries of their long-lasting empire, 
systematic accounts of various kinds can be found of the human constitution, pre- 
senting a variety of views on the question of what a healthy body should look like.’ 

Until recently, medical historians mostly considered Byzantine medicine 
merely an area of stagnation. It was argued that the only contribution Byzantine 
medical authors had made, was simply to plagiarise the works of ancient physi- 
cians, especially those of Galen of Pergamum (AD 129-ca. 216), the most famous 
ancient medical author.* Contrary to such views, recent studies have shown that 
the way Byzantine authors looked at the human body — whether sick or healthy — 
both in medical theory and practice testifies to the fact that their input and their 
authorial voices were actually quite original.* The omnipresent influence of the 
ancient medical authorities in their texts cannot be overlooked. Yet, within the 
framework of this classicising tradition, Byzantine (medical) authors tended to 
pursue their own authorial objectives, making them resonate with the needs and 
expectations of their contemporary audience, and especially with their Byzantine 
culture and Christian beliefs. I shall attempt to demonstrate this by focusing on 
two representative texts, which also have a special relationship to one another: the 
On the Constitution of Man (Ilepi tic tod avOpa@nov KataoKevic) by Meletios* 
and the Epitome on the Nature of Men (dvowic eic thy pbatv tev avOpa@nav) by 
Leo the Physician.° 


Meletios and Leo the Physician 


According to his own account 1n the preface to his work on human anatomy and 
physiology, Meletios was a monk in northwest Phrygia, at the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity in the town of Tiberiopolis.° He also presents himself explicitly as a 
physician experienced in phlebotomy and cauterisation.’ Unfortunately, he gives 
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no other details about the period he was living in; hence the dating of his works 1s 
still subject to scholarly debate. Most scholars, however, place him 1n the (early) 
ninth century.* With this dating, Meletios’s text becomes one of the very few sys- 
tematic treatises on human nature that has come down to us 1n its entirety from this 
period. The strikingly high number of extant manuscripts containing the complete 
work (or parts of it) (more than sixty), dating to between the thirteenth and the 
eighteenth century,’ clearly shows that the text was enormously popular, especially 
from the late Byzantine up to the early modern period. This might be explained by 
Meletios’s writing aims, 1.e. to provide a comprehensive account of human nature 
in its entirety as an intricate web of body and soul created by “God the Master 
Maker’’,"® structured according to the traditional a capite ad calcem (“from head to 
foot’) format,'' and based on all previous knowledge of the matter, both pagan and 
Christian.'* Moreover, according to Meletios, his treatise was intended for those 
without any philosophical and medical background, thus providing an easily acces- 
sible account for non-experts, whose ultimate intention was not to become physi- 
cians.'? Such a comprehensible synthesis of human physiology and anatomy must 
have found a highly receptive audience, even long after Meletios’s death, since in 
Byzantium medical knowledge was not considered the exclusive prerogative of 
professional physicians’* and since, as Warren Treadgold has pointed out, “‘to the 
Byzantines, real learning was familiarity with classical and Patristic authorities’’."° 

Not a great deal is known about the second author under discussion, Leo the 
Physician.'° Although most often dated to the same century as Meletios, this Leo 
should most likely not be identified with his namesake Leo the Mathematician or 
the Philosopher,’’ who lived in Constantinople in the ninth century. Most impor- 
tantly here, his treatise Epitome on the Nature of Men turns out to be a compila- 
tion of Meletios’s On the Constitution of Man. However, as will be shown, unlike 
Meletios, Leo seems to have had an audience of students in mind, who had to be 
introduced to the medical art. 

In what follows, I will provide two case studies focusing on Meletios’s and 
Leo’s statements on the human head and brain, 1.e. the starting point of an a capite 
ad calcem account, 1n order to draw preliminary conclusions on the exact relation- 
ship between the two texts and their interaction with their respective audiences. 
I would like to show that, although both authors built on the same immense sci- 
entific, literary, philosophical and theological tradition, they also challenged it in 
creating their works 1n such a way as to meet the expectations of their readers. 


Meletios and Leo on the head 


After an introduction in which he explains the general aims of his work and gives 
a brief summary of its contents, Meletios starts his survey of the human body. He 
justifies his choosing to start his account with the head by stating: 


For the head 1s the first of our [bodily] parts, because [it 1s] the workshop 
of our senses, and the highest, most prominent, most honourable and most 
supreme part of the body, in which the authoritative part of the soul rules."® 
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What follows is a rather detailed anatomical analysis of the cranial sutures, the 
physical nature of the brain and the different shapes of the human skull, in which, 
inter alia, brief definitions taken from the pseudo-Galenic Medical Definitions” 
alternate with etymological explanations of medical terms,*’ helping to elucidate 
the true nature of the parts discussed. Thus, for example, the pseudo-Galenic defi- 
nition of éyKé@adoc that he adopts, 1.e. 


the brain 1s white and soft, as if it has been solidified from some sort of foam, 
and it is moist and cold,”! 


is preceded by the etymology of various terms to denote the head, such as keoadAn, 
Kpata and Kpaviov,” and is in turn followed by the etymological analysis of the 
very term éyKéqadAoc itself: 


it is called brain since 1t lies in the head and the uppermost part of the body: 
or simply éyKpavoc, because it is located specifically in the head.’ 


The latter etymology 1s, 1n its turn, followed by yet another definition taken from 
pseudo-Galen, 1.e. a definition of uvca, that 1s mucus or discharge from the nose: 


for mucus 1s a cleansing excretion of the brain, which lightens the authorita- 
tive part of the soul.”* 


Yet, what is most striking 1s the way in which all this medical information 1s 
framed: “one must start with a discussion of this [1.e. the head]”, Meletios says, in 
order to “examine the power, or rather the intelligence and wisdom of our Crea- 
tor and God, and to say “Great is our Lord, and great is his strength, and of his 
understanding there is no sum’”’.*? This latter quote turns out to be Psalm 146.5. 
Moreover, Meletios’s structural choice in starting his account with a discussion 
of the head is supported by the Church Father Basil the Great (ca. 329-79 AD). 
Indeed he 1s quoted as an authority by Meletios: 


|God] placed the head at the highest part of the body, and established 1n it the 
worth of most of the senses: there [1s located] the sight, the sense of hearing, 
taste, and smell. They are all placed close to one another. And albeit being 
confined in a small region, they do not hinder the activity of their neighbours.*° 


Meletios took this passage from the final section of Basil’s Homily on the Words 
“Be Attentive to Yourself’ ,*’ a source which turns up in other parts of his On 
the Constitution of Man, such as in the chapters on ears and on the mouth.” 
Moreover, 1n the same line, one could point to the fact that Meletios’s initial 
description of the head as the “workshop of the senses”, as mentioned above,”’ 
was borrowed from another Church Father, Gregory of Nazianzus (ca. 329-90 
AD), and in particular from his Oration on Holy Baptism (Oratio 40: [In sanctum 
baptisma).*° 
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An initial look at the particular nature of Meletios’s sources and working meth- 
ods tells us that he 1s a physician, writing on (pagan) medical topics, yet unlike 
other Byzantine medical authors, he shows a consistent and explicit (1.e. through 
word-for-word references to the Fathers and the Bible) awareness of his and his 
audience’s Christian identity. At first glance, one might, perhaps, suggest that 
Meletios was looking to give his treatise a lofty first chapter, basing it on the 
authority of the Bible and the great Church Fathers, and that such a theologt- 
cal approach was something of an exception. However, a detailed reading of the 
rest of his On the Constitution of Man shows that he follows a simular pattern 
throughout his treatise. For example, he starts his chapter On Hands by inquir- 
ing about the reason for man having hands. He does so by quoting two extensive 
passages from Gregory of Nyssa (335/340—after 394 AD)°' and two brief excerpts 
from pseudo-Basil of Caesarea,’? supplemented by more biblical references not 
found in Gregory or pseudo-Basil.*’ This is done in order to frame the subsequent 
(pagan) medical discussion on the anatomy of hands 1n a Christian perspective.” 

I shall now discuss how Leo, Meletios’s “excerptor’’, deals with the same sub- 
ject matter. It 1s evident from the very beginning that Leo largely eliminates the 
theological framework within which Meletios had introduced his first chapter, 
simply stating: 


God, having placed the head on the highest part of the body, established 1n it 
the most valuable of the senses, and thus, even though they are confined in a 
small region, in no way do they hinder one another.» 


There are no verbatim quotations from the Psalms or the Church Fathers to lend 
extra authority to his statements. Though there 1s still a reference to God, Leo 
shows no signs of placing any emphasis on this. His intended audience does not 
consist primarily of fellow Christian non-experts, who wanted to learn about the 
human body, so they could admire the miracle of God’s creation all the more, as in 
the case of Meletios,*° but of inquisitive (student) readers, who wanted to receive 
basic medical knowledge for its own sake. 

This is also clear from another special feature, which Leo adds to the infor- 
mation of his main source, Meletios: he copies the majority of the etymological 
explanations of the words concerning the head and the brain, yet introduces these 
with a brief question, such as “m08ev éeyKé~adoc;” (“What is the derivation of 
brain?”’) or “200ev Wétwmov;” (“What is the derivation of forehead?”’),’’ followed 
by the etymological analysis. This question and answer format (““erotapokrisis’’), 
which originated in the “schoolroom of philosophers”,** had been a most popular 
and successful didactic method, used in various disciplines since Late Antiquity, 
and was also widely attested specifically in ancient and early Byzantine medi- 
cal literature.’ Through its dialogical and interrogative structure, the question 
and answer format provided teachers and students with a useful method to ques- 
tion and memorise all types of medical knowledge, both practical and theoretical. 
Thus, it is also employed by Leo throughout his text in order to enhance its edu- 
cational character and didactic appeal. 
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As mentioned above, a recurrent feature in both Meletios and Leo are the ety- 
mologies of anatomical terms. Based on a comparative reading of Late Antique 
and Byzantine Etymo/ogica, such as that of Orion (fifth century) or the Etvmo- 
logicum Magnum (twelfth century), it has been suggested that most of these 
etymologies should be traced back to the lost Etymologies of the Body of Man 
(Etvuodoyial tod o@uatoc tod avOp@rov) by the Greek physician Soranus of 
Ephesus (first/second century AD).*° He is even is mentioned by Meletios among 
his sources, although in corrupted form.*’ For example, in his list of alternative 
terms for kepadn (“head’’), Meletios suggests that the word kpata etymologically 
derives: 


from Kpatoc, as [it 1s] the ruling part residing here [1.e. in the head],”” 
and that the head 1s also called kpaviov: 
after [the verb] kpaivetv, that is to rule the other parts of the body.” 


Based on the information offered in the Etymo/ogicum of Orion, as well as in the 
Etymologicum Magnum, it 1s clear that these (fanciful) etymologies were origi- 
nally found in the work of Soranus.” 

One of Soranus’s special features might have been clarifying complex ana- 
tomical terminology and its corresponding etymological analysis using quotations 
from well-known poets, such as Homer and Callimachus. It 1s precisely such pas- 
sages that have been copied by Meletios and are skilfully embedded 1n his text. 
One example is the explanation of why the sinews are called ivec (i.e. fibres): 


ivec because the body derives its existence and cohesion from them, since 
they run throughout the body,” 


which 1s followed by a line from Homer 1n which Ulysses 1s talking to his mother 
in the underworld: 


for the sinews no longer hold the flesh and bones together.” 


Thanks to this well-known line, the specialised, abstract definition of the sinews 
immediately became more tangible for a wider class of readers, who were all 
familiar with the Homeric poems. 

There are even a few cases in which Meletios, in order to justify and elu- 
cidate variations 1n medical terminology, adds further biblical references — 
which, of course, cannot come from the pagan Soranus.*’ Selecting his sources 
in this way shows Meletios’s efforts to make the topics he discusses and which 
are “not readily comprehensible by all, but require considerable examination 
by many, especially for those inexperienced in medical and philosophical mat- 
ters”,** easily accessible to a contemporary audience of non-specialist (Chris- 
tian) readers. 
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As mentioned above,” Leo does copy Meletios’s etymologies — they are a use- 
ful tool that helps readers to understand and memorise a great variety of anatomi- 
cal terms quickly —, but he removes all the poetic references, which constitute a 
central feature of Meletios’s text. Most likely, Leo considered them superfluous, 
as they would be of no help to future medical specialists. For example, his discus- 
sion of sinews simply reads: 


What 1s the derivation of sinews? They are thus named, because the body has 
its being and cohesion from them.°° 


As we can see, there 1s not a single quotation from Homer. However, 1n his didac- 
tic role, Leo has added an introductory question to his source text. 


Meletios and Leo on cranial sutures 


The different foci of Meletios’s and Leo’s works and their orientation towards 
readers with divergent expectations also emerge from their respective discussions 
of the sutures of the human skull. 

Meletios starts this section with a quite literal, albeit abridged, quote from the 
Galenic treatise On Bones for Beginners (see Table 8.1 below). Meletios’s use of 
exactly this source 1s significant. In his On the Order of My Own Books and On My 
Own Books, Galen presented this treatise as “TNs AVATOLIUKNS TPAYUATELAC VIAPYOV 
Tpwtov (1.e. the first in his treatment of anatomy), and mentioned it among “those 
works which he had dictated to young men at the beginning of their studies’’.°? So 
no prior knowledge 1s expected. Interestingly, this work seems to have been one of 
Meletios’s favourite sources, as he regularly uses excerpts from it throughout his 
treatise. That is the case, for example, in his chapter on hands 1n the description of 
the different bones that constitute the arm, or in his discussion of the wrist.” 

In his description of different kinds of skulls, Galen was inspired by a certain 
Hippocratic text, On Head Wounds.** In the very first paragraph of this treatise, 
the Hippocratic author distinguished four different types of skull, according to 
their arrangement of cranial sutures: [1] a skull with a prominence at the front; [2] 
a skull with its prominence at the back; [3] a skull with a prominence both at the 
front and at the back; and [4] a skull with no prominence at either end. Yet, 1n his 
description, the Hippocratic author did not show a preference for one type over 
another and did not refer to “normal” or “natural” kinds of skulls: 


The heads of men are not alike, nor are the cranial sutures arranged the same 
in all. [1] He who has a prominence at the front of his head — a prominence 
is a rounded projection of the bone beyond the other bone — has his cranial 
sutures arranged as the letter au (T) 1s written. For he has the shorter line 
situated transversely above the prominence, and the other, longer line situ- 
ated longitudinally through the middle of the skull, extending invariably to 
the neck. [2] But he who has the prominence at the back of his head has his 
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sutures arranged the reverse of the former. For the shorter line 1s situated 
transversely above the prominence, and the longer line 1s situated longitudi- 
nally through the middle of the skull extending invariably to the forehead. [3] 
And he who has a prominence at both ends of his head, both front and back, 
in the same manner has his sutures arranged as the letter eta (H) 1s written. 
The long lines are situated transversely above each prominence, and the short 
line longitudinally through the middle of the skull extending 1n the direction 
of each prominence and terminating 1n the long lines. [4] But he who has no 
prominence at either end has his cranial sutures as the letter chi (X) 1s written. 
The lines are situated, one transversely extending to the temple on either side, 
the other longitudinally through the middle of the skull.” 


However, in his On Bones for Beginners, in the passage quoted above,°° Galen 
started trom the so-called “natural shape” of the human skull, “which is more 
prominent at the front and the back” and is characterised by three sutures: the 
coronal, sagittal and lambdoid sutures.’’ Then, he continues with his description 
of three possible variations of this “natural” scheme, 1.e. in the pointed head with 
no posterior prominence, in the pointed head in which there 1s no anterior promi- 
nence and where “both the prominences are abolished”’.”® 

Meletios, then, 1n turn, starts from Galen, yet limits himself to only two dif- 
ferent kinds of skulls: [1] the “natural shape, resembling an elongated ball’, with 
both anterior and posterior prominence and with three sutures that form the letter 
H; and [2] the skull with a “pointed shape” that 1s prominent at the front only (see 
Table 8.1 below). He skips Galen’s other two variations, 1.e. the pointed skull 
with the prominence at the back (in which the coronal suture is lost, while the 
lambdoid and sagittal sutures remain and form the letter T) and the pointed skull 
with a prominence at neither end (in which the two remaining sutures form the 
letter X). The reason for this selection could be connected with the particular 
objective of Meletios’s treatise, namely to explain man’s body as created by God 
to fellow Christians. He therefore eliminated unnecessary references to excep- 
tional features, thus complying with his overall aim of addressing an audience of 
non-experts. It should, however, be noted that Meletios’s compilatory reworking 
was not completely successful in this instance, as he gives incorrect, or at least 
inaccurate information, by adding — overenthusiastically — the verb d1a0mCetat 
(is preserved) to his source.°’ For he says that in the case of the pointed head, 
the lambdoid suture at the back 1s “destroyed” and that only the coronal suture 1s 
preserved. In Galen,’ however, one reads that, when the posterior prominence is 
abolished, the lambdoid suture is as well, and when the skull shows no anterior 
prominence, the coronal suture 1s obliterated. So in both cases, two sutures always 
remain and form the letter T— something Meletios also mentions.°’ On its own the 
coronal suture cannot form this letter, as stated by Meletios. When skipping the 
(Galenic) second case (no prominence at the front = no coronal suture) and rear- 
ranging the wording of his source, Meletios should have added the sagittal suture 
(n Kata UNnKoc — “length-wise suture”) alongside “oO1momCetav’. 
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lable 8.1 Meletios and Galen on cranial sutures 


Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, I, ed. 
Cramer (1863) 53.4—13 


Galen, On Bones for Beginners, I, 
ed. Kitihn (1821) I.740.3—741.3 = ed. 
Garofalo and Debru (2005) 45.14—-46.15 


"Eye O€ 1 KEQAAN OYIWaATG Ovo: TO 

TE KOTE OVGLV, KOI TO POCOV’ Kai TO 

LEV KOTO OVOLV TZPOLKEL LOALOTE. 
COHUGIPA TPOGEOLKEV’ TPOTETEOTEPOV OE 
UMEPYEl ElC TE TO TNOGM KAI TOVTIGO, 
TPEIC EYEL TUG THOUS EV GVTO PUOAc’ 

THV OTEQOAVIALAV’ THY AaUBooELOT’ 

Ki TV KATE WHKOG GUTO OE TO TOV 
TOIOV PAOOV oyfhiG TO H Opoiwmrtar 
YPAUNATU TO OF MOCOV, Tic HEV O77108EV 
CTOAADMEVYS ECOYTC, KAI 1) AaLBdOELdT}C 
NUON) GVVATOAALTAL’ Tic O€ EuTIPOOOEY, 
I] OTEOAVIGIG OLAGMCETAL MOTE TO 

TOV GHCOMEVOV PAGOV CYA TO Tad 
YPAOLWWATL TapamAnovov stvai (The head 
has two shapes, the natural one and the 
pointed one. And the natural shape mostly 
resembles an elongated ball, as it inclines 
more forward and backward. In total, it has 
three sutures 1n itself, the coronal one |1.e. 
sutura coronalis|, the lambda-shaped one 
l1.e. sutura lambdoidea| and the length- 
wise one [1.e. sutura sagittalis|.°' The very 
shape of the three sutures resembles the 
letter H. Yet in the case of the pointed head 
shape, since the prominence of the occiput 
is destroyed, also the lambda-shaped suture 
is destroyed, but the coronal suture of the 
sinciput is preserved. In this way, the shape 
of the preserved sutures closely resembles 
the letter T). 


“EOTL YQP TO HEV KATA OVO 


QUVTIS CYHUGA TPOLI}KsEl WAGALOTE. 
COHGIPG TPOGEOIKOG ETEPOV OE 

TO KOAODLEVOV MOE6V’ TO LEV ODV 
KATA MVOLV, lc TE TO TPOGM Kai 
TOVTIGM TPOTETEGTEPOV VTAPYOV, 
TPEIC EYEL TUS MAGUS EV GVTO 
padc S00 Lev yup éyKapoiac, wv 

1) LEV ETEPO TETAKTOL KAT’ tviov, 

O€ ETENA KATH TO BHEYUA’ THITNV O’ 
OAANV EX’ ADTAIC KATH TO WHKOS THC 
KEOOAT|C AMO LEON Thc OmIGVEV Ei 
LEON TIV ELITPOGVEV EKTETALLEVNV’ 
OVOLLACOVOGL OE TH LIEV EV TOIC TPOGM 
OTEQUVIGIAV, ETELON KATH TODTO 
LIGALGTO TO LEPOCS THC KEMAATIC Ot 
OTEMAVOL TEPITIVEVTAL, THY O€ OT1G0EV 
Lapdosidt, 61071 TO ODUTAV AUTIIC 
oxNHUAa TO A YPAULATL TPOGEOIKEV. 
GVTO OE TO TOV THNLOV PAQOV 
oyia TO H UdAtota MOMOtMTaI 
YPAWWOATL. Ol LEV O17 TOD KATA OVOtV 
EOYNMATLOLEVOD KPAVIOV PAagai TOV 
EIDNLEVOV EYOVGL THOTOV’ Al OE TOD 
MOCOD KATA TAOE OLAKELVTOL. THC WEV 
oT1o0ev GTOAADMEVHS ECOyxiIc, Kat 

N AaPdosidc pagh ovvazoAAvTAL, 
Tijc 0” EumtpooOey, N oTEMaviaia: 
Kai yivetat Ka8’ EKATEPOV AVTOV TO 
TOV GOCOLEVOV PAQOV oyipG TO T 
YPAOLUATL TAPATANOLOV. 


However, after the description of the cranial sutures, Meletios’s account 
becomes even more interesting: 


And these relate to men. The female, on the other hand, has only a single 
suture, which goes round in circular fashion, and circumscribes the skull. 
Based on this sign, one can distinguish the skulls of men and women in 
graves.” 


Although this statement follows on smoothly from the passage from Galen’s On 
Bones for Beginners, it 1s not included in the Galenic text. Galen did not draw 
a distinction between the numbers of sutures in male and female skulls. Thus, 
although Meletios clearly starts from Galen, he adds information, which has been 
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totally rejected by Galen, without notifying his readers. This is, however, no fan- 
ciful invention by Meletios himself but turns out to be a borrowing from Aristotle. 
For in his History of Animals, Aristotle stated that: 


the skull has sutures: one, of circular form, in the case of women; in the case 
of men, as a general rule, three, meeting at a point.” 


This difference in cranial sutures between men and women was explained by the fact 
that the male brain was bigger than the female brain. In making this statement, Aris- 
totle did not openly imply any intellectual superiority of men over women. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the purpose of the brain was to regulate the temperature of the heart. 
Men had larger brains than women because the region around the heart and lungs 
was most sanguineous and hot in males — more so than in females, simply because 
men tended to be bigger than women. Hence, they had more blood 1n the heart region 
and thus were hotter there, needed more ventilation and had more cranial sutures. 
Most significantly, Aristotle’s statements about the different number of cranial 
sutures 1n men and women were not generally accepted 1n medical literature. Phy- 
sicians in Late Antiquity and Byzantium described the human skull and its sutures 
in the tradition of Hippocrates and Galen.°° Yet Meletios did not follow this (medi- 
cal) tradition (or at least, did so only partially). Apparently, Aristotle’s informa- 
tion seems to be just what Meletios needs: it gives him the possibility to explain 
specific anatomical features in Christian terms. Later on, we read the following: 


According to some of the Fathers, the three sutures of the male’s head denote 
the Holy Trinity, the Father, Son and the Holy Spirit, as they form a unity of 
nature and identity of will, and make one look at what 1s above. In turn, the 
fact that the three sutures are joined into one represents the unity of essence 
and nature, and the single might of the single dominion. The one circular 
suture of the female’s head symbolically indicates and represents the compre- 
hensive and all-embracing unique authority of the whole circular universe, as 
well as the infinity of the one and divine power.°’ 


Meletios’s direct source for this imagery remains a mystery. Another instance 
I found in which the Aristotelian “suture theory” was adopted 1s in Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, one of the most important Alexandrian grammarians (ca. 265/257— 
190/180 BC). His work On Living Beings ([lepi Cw@v) was a condensed ver- 
sion of Aristotle’s History of Animals, supplemented with information from other 
sources, such as Theophrastus.°° In the second book of On Living Beings, Aris- 
tophanes, echoing Aristotle, stated that: 


on the one hand, the male has three triangular-shaped sutures on his skull, 
which are joined to one another; on the other hand, the female has only one, 
circular, cranial suture, through which the female can be recognised.°’ 


The last part 1s especially interesting, as it recalls Meletios’s practical statement 
that the bodies of men and women can be differentiated 1n graves thanks to the 
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fact that female skulls, supposedly, have only one, circular, suture. However, 1n 
(pagan) Aristophanes, there 1s, of course, no link with the Holy Trinity or any 
divine (Christian) authority. 

Remaining then in Meletios’s own Christian realm, one could point to the 
Chronicle (Annales) of Michael Glycas (twelfth century). In the first part, where 
Glycas discusses the creation of the world, he also deals with the creation of man 
and his bodily constitution. Analysing man’s inner health and moistness, he says: 


Man has several sutures, especially the male. For what reason? Because he 
has a larger brain. In order to have the place ventilated, the male needs more 
sutures.” 


This is 1n line with Aristotle’s ideas about the function of the human brain and its 
sutures,’' and one could read between the lines the idea that women have fewer 
sutures than men, albeit without the specific (Aristotelian) statement that men 
usually have three cranial sutures and women normally just one, as we find in 
Meletios. Moreover, in Glycas, just like in Aristophanes of Byzantium, no alle- 
sorical interpretation of these sutures follows. 

Even without a direct source, this passage in Meletios 1s no less significant. 
Meletios follows Aristotle and thus consciously deviates trom his main source, 
i.e. Galen, because the statements of the Stagirite give him the opportunity to 
provide his readers with an allegedly theological explanation of an anatomical 
difference between the male and female skull: the man’s three sutures represent 
the Holy Trinity, and the single female suture symbolises the one and only divine 
power.’”* The Christian faith is mirrored in the anatomy of mankind, which was 
created by God. 

If we look at Leo’s text, we can see that he actually tollows Meletios in his 
description of the sutures of the human skull. This means that he too — quite 
unlike other medical authors — makes a distinction between the male and female 
suture(s), thus subscribing to the Aristotelian tradition. However, he does not copy 
Meletios’s theological explanation of this anatomical difference. He simply says: 


The head has two shapes, the natural one and the pointed one. The natural 
shape has three sutures 1n itself, the straight length-wise one, the lambdoid 
one 1n the back and the coronal in the front; and also two other scale-shaped 
ones. But the pointed head destroys the lambdoid suture. And the female has 
one suture sent round in circular fashion.” 


Thus, he skipped the specific reference in Meletios to the Holy Trinity and the 
single divine power. Such an explanation is neither interesting nor necessary for 
his intended audience, viz. students of medicine. Instead, however, Leo added 
extra anatomical information: besides the three normal, “male” sutures (1.e. the 
coronal, lambdoid and sagittal sutures), he mentions “etépac OVO AEMIOOELOETC” 
(“two other scale-shaped sutures”). These are the so-called suturae squamosae 
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behind the ears, which are not mentioned by Meletios. But they are, for example, 
in Galen’s On Bones for Beginners, where it 1s stated that: 


also, two other lines run from behind forward above the ears or parallel with 
the one running the length of the head .. . For the bone extending down 
from the bone of the bregma, gradually becoming as thin as a shell, 1s placed 
under the one below which rises from the ears. Therefore, some do not simply 
call these sutures, but nevertheless they are shell-like sutures [Aem1d0EWetc 
pa@ac] or a shell-like gluing together.” 


This addition of further anatomical terminology is no exception in Leo’s work. In 
his discussion of the six bones of the head, for example, Leo, following Meletios, 
states that among the six bones there are two so-called stone-like bones (A180€10n), 
i.e. the ossa temporalia or temporal bones.” Yet, as opposed to his main source, 
Leo also informs his readers that these bones are also called “scale-like bones” 
(Aem1d0E10n), a term that is not used by Meletios.”® 

Moreover, to return to the cranial sutures, Leo skips Meletios’s inaccurate state- 
ment about the remaining sutures 1n the pointed skull. For Meletios had said that 
this kind of skull 1s characterised by the coronal suture alone, whereas 1n reality, 
on this skull both the coronal and sagittal suture is preserved.’’ Leo simply states 
that the lambdoid suture 1s destroyed, thus implying that the other two sutures, 1.e. 
the sagittal and the coronal, remain.’ 

Thus, Leo 1s not a simple compiler of Meletios’s work, as he is sometimes 
regarded, and which has led to his being neglected in modern studies.” He did 
not only read Meletios, but also other texts, and does not hesitate to supplement 
his account with extra information from independent sources, thus reshaping his 
major source according to his own didactic purposes. 


Meletios and Leo on the brain 


Another case that 1s similar to the above example can be found later on in Mele- 
tios’s and Leo’s accounts. Meletios explains that for reasons of protection the 
human brain is covered by two membranes, 1.e. the so-called dura and pia mater 
between the bones of the skull and the brain. Just like the way he introduced his 
chapter on the head,*° the way in which Meletios introduces this particular ana- 
tomical subject is most interesting. He starts his account as follows: 


Look at the Creator’s wisdom, because He has guarded the brain not just with 
one membrane, but with two. And each one has its own, different disposition. 
For the one membrane 1s thick and the other one thin. For 1f [God] had not 
wrapped and confined this [1.e. the brain] 1n these [1.e. membranes], and so to 
speak thoroughly swaddled it, it would be injured by contact with the bone, 
which 1s rougher and harder. Therefore, He has placed the thin membrane 
between the bone and the brain.*! 
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Once more, Meletios uses his Christian belief to explain a particular anatomical 
structure. As a matter of fact, the content of this passage in Meletios 1s very simi- 
lar to a passage from Galen’s On the Usefulness of the Parts of the Body, 1n which 
the philosopher/physician discusses the role of the thick and thin membrane 1n the 
human skull: 


If Nature had not placed the thin membrane between them [1.e. the thick 
membrane and the brain], the proximity of the thick membrane would have 
been painful to the brain. Now, just as Plato says that god has interposed both 
water and air between earth and fire, which have natures widely different 
from one another, so I say that, because the brain and cranium have widely 
different substances, Nature has placed two membranes between them. . . 
Hence, if Nature had created only the thin membrane, it could not have asso- 
ciated unharmed with the cranium; and 1f she had created only the thick mem- 
brane, in that case the brain itself would have been afflicted.* 


Yet, whereas the pagan Galen ascribes this well-considered anatomical construc- 
tion to impersonal nature, the Christian Meletios points out to his fellow Christian 
readers the significance of God’s intervention in the composition of man’s head. 
Unlike the impersonal teleological approach in Galen and Meletios’s personal 
reinterpretation, Leo once more removes all references to any divine intervention 
in his brief discussion of the two different membranes in man’s head. This forces 
him to reformulate Meletios’s statement quite drastically. Meletios’s reference to 
God’s wisdom and his conditional statement that “if God had not wrapped and 
confined the brain in these membranes, 1t would be injured by contact with the 
bone, which 1s rougher and harder’, 1s simply turned into an absolute medical fact: 


Two membranes guard the brain, a thick and a thin one, 1n order that the brain 
might not be injured by contact with the bone.” 


On the other hand, Leo does keep — albeit in a slightly abridged version — Mele- 
tios’s subsequent comparison of the pia mater, or fine membrane, to the white, 
spongy membrane of a pomegranate. According to this the pomegranate’s seeds 
are embedded in this membrane, so that they cannot slip away through the juice, 
just as the brain 1s firmly fixed in man’s head by the pia mater:™* 


The thick membrane is connected with the bone, while the fine one 1s con- 
nected with the brain — just as in the case of the pomegranate, from within 
and from without.* 


Such concrete “everyday” examples make a potentially complex exposé more 
tangible, both for non-experts with a casual interest in medicine® — in the case of 
Meletios — as well as, in Leo’s case, for those at the beginning of their medical 
training. 
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Conclusion 


Taking all the evidence from the case studies on Meletios’s On the Constitution 
of Man and its “excerpting relative’, Leo’s Epitome on the Nature of Men, that 
have been discussed above, the following conclusions can be drawn. The Byzan- 
tines were well aware of an immense earlier literary, medical, philosophical and 
theological tradition; we saw Meletios, for example, referring 1n his introduction 
to Hippocrates, Galen, Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa.*’ However, these 
sources were not simply incorporated in Meletios’s account, but were used to 
communicate medical knowledge efficiently and 1n an up-to-date way, according 
to the needs and expectations of a contemporary audience. 

As he himself claims,** Meletios meets these expectations by creating a com- 
prehensive survey of the human constitution, in which the most divergent sources 
alternate harmoniously. The authority of each of them, however, was acknowl- 
edged by Meletios’s tellow Byzantines — a fact which probably also explains the 
extreme popularity of his text in later Byzantine periods. The inclusion of quota- 
tions trom the Bible and ancient poetry increased the accessibility of the difficult 
subject matter on human anatomy and physiology for an audience of non-spe- 
cialist readers. Moreover, it 1s clear that Meletios has a good knowledge of some 
Greek medical sources, while at the same time showing a consistent awareness 
of his audience’s Christian identity. Thus in his On the Constitution of Man, writ- 
ten for pious fellow Christians wanting to understand man’s body as created by 
God, ancient medical ideas are corroborated by quotations from Church Fathers, 
while other theological and philosophical statements are supported by medical 
quotations. 

On the other hand, though Leo’s work cannot be dissociated from Meletios’s 
text, as it largely consists of excerpts from the latter, yet his aims are different. 
It should be borne in mind that, unfortunately, no introductory chapter — if there 
ever was one — 1n which the author might have given more information about 
his intentions, direct audience etc., survives from Leo’s book. So we can only 
speculate, based on the treatise itself; and the way 1n which Leo treats the material 
offered by his main source, Meletios, points to an educational scene where only 
medical facts count. He strongly reduces Meletios’s characteristically Christian 
approach and teleological bias and completely removes any poetic and Patris- 
tic references as unnecessary for medical students. Instead, he focuses on medi- 
cal terminology and definitions, reworks phrases trom Meletios to compile lists, 
while, on the other hand, adding erotapocritic (question and answer) formulas, 
which immensely facilitate the learning process, and he supplements Meletios’s 
text with extra anatomical information. Thus he offers a concise, introductory sur- 
vey, which could be easily consulted to find the essential theoretical background 
on the anatomy of the human body speedily. If “our” Leo is the same as the Leo of 
the Epitome of Medicine (vbvowic tho Tatpixnc), we might picture him working 1n 
a hospital and writing for a narrow circle of students.*’ This might also explain the 
restricted circulation of his text. Indeed, judging from the manuscript tradition of 
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Meletios’s and Leo’s works, 1t seems that Leo’s efforts were poorly rewarded. The 
numerical gap between the codex unicus of Leo’s Epitome’’ and the significant 
number of surviving manuscripts of Meletios’s work”’ could not be greater. In a 
popularity contest pitting Meletios the physician-monk against Leo the physician 
the score would be decisively in Meletios’s favour. 


Notes 


* This article presents intermediate results of the research project Of Matter and Man. 
lhe Development of Christian Medical Anthropology in Early Byzantium and its Rela- 
tion to Ancient Philosophy, Medicine and the Church Fathers. This project 1s gener- 
ously funded by the Research Fund Flanders (FWO) and carried out at the Institute 
of Philosophy and the Leuven Centre for the Study of the Transmission of Texts and 
Ideas in Antiquity, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Lectio) of KU Leuven. I am 
erateful to Petros Bouras-Vallianatos, Sophia Xenophontos and the anonymous refer- 
ees for their useful suggestions and in-depth remarks. All translations are mine, unless 
otherwise stated. The quoted Greek text for passages cited in this chapter follows the 
most recent editions. 

1 Notable examples are the On the Nature of Man (De natura hominis) of Nemesios of 
Emesa (late fourth century AD) and the On the Making of Man (De opificio hominis) 
by Gregory of Nyssa (AD 335/340-—after 394). On the use of medicine 1n early Byz- 
antine literature, especially the Church Fathers, see, for example, Boudon-Mullot and 
Pouderon (2005). 

2 Hunger (1987: 304), e.g. in his discussion of medical works in the middle and late 
Byzantine periods, he speaks about a “zunehmenden inhaltlichen und formalen Verar- 
mung’. Or see Strohmaier (1998: 169): “The chief claim to credit of Byzantine science 
— which had developed even fewer new ideas than Arabic science — was that it had pre- 
served the original Galenic texts”. For a brief overview, see e.g., Scarborough (1984: 
especially 1x), or Nutton (1984: 2), who, in his plea for a more dynamic reading of Byz- 
antine medicine, still uses the image of “a solid, unyielding and unchanging monolith”, 
and refers to Oribasios, Aetios of Amida and Paul of Aegina as “medical refrigerators 
of Antiquity”. In Nutton (2004: 299), he speaks of “change within continuity”. Accord- 
ing to Touwaide (2008: 15—16), the former negative evaluation of Byzantine medicine 
might be due to “an insufficient inventory and analysis of the surviving manuscript 
evidence, the lack of a critical edition for many texts .. . and a classicising tendency 
that a priori favours Antiquity and its early Byzantine continuity and simultaneously 
rejects its subsequent developments’”’. 

3 See, e.g., Congourdeau’s statement on iatrosophia (Congourdeau 2004: 3): “Avant 
l’imprimerie, les manuscrits reproduissaient generalement un texte fixe avec un mini- 
mum de variantes. Ici, au contraire, chaque exemplaire est un wnicum, celui qui le 
recopie .. . n’ayant aucun scrupule a changer le texte s’il connait une recette plus 
efficace, qu'il l’ait lue ailleurs ou qu'il l’ait inventee. . . . Ce sont les manuels dans 
lesquels les médecins d’un hopital consignaient les traitements qui s’étaient réveleés 
efficaces dans le soin des patients’. Similar statements can be found in Badenas de 
la Pefia (1999: 467-8). A (positive) reevaluation of Byzantine medical literature is 
also offered by Bouras-Vallianatos (2014), who focuses on Alexander of Tralles 
and the undeniable link between (personal) medical and clinical practice and medi- 
cal literature; or by van der Eyyk (2010: 553), who emphasises the fact that medical 
compilation literature from Late Antiquity and the Early Byzantine period reflects 
“a lively discourse on the organisation, literary presentation and transfer of medical 
knowledge”. 
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4 A basic critical edition is offered by Cramer (1836: 1—157). There is a parallel Latin 
text alongside the Greek in ed. Migne (1862) 1069-326. The text consists of thirty- 
three chapters, at least according to the “author’s” table of contents (see Cramer 1836: 
3—4). On the different structure and subdivisions in the editions of Cramer and Migne 
(PG), see Holman (2008: 81, n. 8). An account on the soul follows the discussion of all 
the bodily parts and fluids, 33, ed. Cramer (1836) 142.14—-157.14. A commentary on 
the Hippocratic Aphorisms has also been ascribed to Meletios, but this tradition is quite 
unlikely; see Westerink (1985: 19-20); and Holman (2008: 80, n. 7). 

5 A critical edition and English translation can be found in Renehan (1969: 16-61). 
A more recent and briefly annotated edition, accompanied by an Italian translation, 1s 
offered by Ieraci Bio (2006). The treatise 1s made up of seventy-eight short chapters, 
the first of which starts with a definition of the soul and man. Each chapter focuses 
on a bodily part, such as the cheeks (ch. 45) or the ears (ch. 47), or a medical/natural 
philosophical phenomenon or concept, such as the different kinds of faculties active in 
the human body (ch. 9) or respiration (ch. 15). English translations of passages from 
Leo’s Epitome on the Nature of Men are taken from Renehan (1969), though they have 
sometimes been slightly altered. 

6 Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 1.5—8: H mapovoa 
GUVOWIC TEP OVGEWC AVOPATOD EXOVNON Kal ovvEAEyN KAI OvVTEBH Tapa MeEAetiov 
LLOVayOD BEuaATOS TOD Owikiov Bavdoov AKpoKod, ywpiov Tipeptovmo0AEw@c, Woviic 
Aeyouevyc Tpeic, nto1 tic ayiac Tpiddoc. 

7 Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 33, ed. Cramer (1836) 154.33—155.11: At 
yap istotntec MeAetiov . . . otov 70 eivat Bucavttaiov, 10 iatpdv ...* olov MeAéttoc 6 
ELLOC, OTE EOTHC AVAYVIVACGKEL, N OAEBOTOLET, 1 KOIEL TIVE... 

8 On Meletios and his dates, see Morani (1981: 132—50); Renehan (1984: 159-60); Tal- 
bot (1991); Ieraci Bio (2003: 32-5): Ieraci Bio (2005: 29): Holman (2008: 79-82); 
PmBZ n. 4947. The most recent source quoted by Meletios seems to be Maximos 
the Confessor (AD 580-662), which makes a date as late as the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, as suggested by Morani (1981: 149) quite unlikely. Moreover, the terms used 
by Meletios to describe his location (Opsikian 8éua [“theme’”’| and Bavoov [“bandon’’] 
of Akrokos) seem to point to (or at least fit a dating in) the ninth century; see Holman 
(2008: 80). 

9 See the list in the online database Pinakes. Textes et manuscrits grecs, at http://pinakes. 
irht.cnrs.fr/notices/oeuvre/3275/ (accessed | July 2016). See also Diels (1906: 62-3). 

10 Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, ed. Cramer (1836) 6.2-8. 

11 Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 3.3: amo KEeMaAtc EWC 
TMOOOV. 

12 Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 1.8—26: 


Ovy OC KOIVOV TL EMIVONOAVTOS TEPi MOVGEMC AVOPH®TOV MvOLOAOyTjOal, AAAG 
OVVTOLLOV Kai AvEeAAIAT) TpayuaTtEtav EKOEDOaI TOIc MIAOUWABEGL KAI MIAOMOVOIC 
BovAOLEVOD: El YAP Kai TOAAOL TOV APYAIMV GOMAV, MOAAODS KATA ATOTAYNV, 
EV OVVTOLLO TEPi THC PVGEMS NUAV Adyouc GuvvEePEVTO, GAA’ OVdEIC AVEAAITT) KAI 
QVVOTEPNTOV TAD THV AmNpTHoEV. O LEV yap InmoKpAaTHS TEPI OVGEWC TA1d1Ov 
Kai avdopoc ... O yap Tadtjvoc mepi OVoEMc . . . Ol OE AytOl Kai Tic EKKANCIAC 
SiddoKahot, olov 6 Léyac Baoiketoc, 6 ddeA@dc adtod Tpnydptoc Nvoonc, 6 
YPUGOAOYOC XPVGOOTOLLOC KAI O TALLLAKAPtoTOc KvpiAoc, Kai GAAO1 TOAAOL. . . 


See also Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 5.1—4: 
Tl6ovnua €év ovvowel Epi OVoEMC AVOPamov ECEpavicoGEv Kal GvVTEPEeV TAPG 


MeAetiov Wovayou Ek TOV Tic EKKANOIac EVdOCMV, Kal TAV ECM AOYadOV Kai 
M1IAOGOOOV. 
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On the use of the term n €€ oogia and related expressions by Byzantine authors (as, 
for example, in Meletios) to refer to secular/pagan learning, as opposed to Christian 
doctrine, which was ka®@ nudc, see, e.g., Bréhier (1941: 59-63): Dolger (1953); Nicol 
(1969: passim); Runciman (1970: especially 27—35); Meyendorff (1971: passim); Pod- 
skalsky (1977: 16-48); and Nicol (1979: 31-65). 

Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 2.15—16: ... Kat 
LUGAIGTO TOG AMEIPMCS EYOVOL TPOC MIAODGOOIAV Kai LATPIKTV EmtoTHUNV. Even though 
we know for sure that Meletios was living in a monastery, there are no indications in 
the text that he is writing exclusively for an audience of monks or those who intended 
to become members of the clergy. So, references to Meletios’s “non-expert” Christian 
audience may refer to laymen and clergy alike. 

Congourdeau (2004: 7): “La connaissance de la medecine n’est pas l’apanage des 
medecins, elle fait partie de la culture des Byzantins”. 

Treadgold (1988: 373). 

On Leo the Physician and his Epitome on the Nature of Men, see Renehan (1970): 
Kambylis (1973); Scarborough (1991); and Ieraci Bio (2006: 787—91 and 794-9). Leo 
might also have been the author of a L0vowic tio latpixjc (Epitome of Medicine), 
which consists of seven books, the first of which deals with fever. The other books 
discuss disorders (and their mainly surgical treatments) related to specific bodily parts, 
which, just like in Meletios’s text, have been arranged in “head to foot” order. The 
Epitome of Medicine was edited in the Anecdota medica graeca volume by Ermerins 
(1840: 79-221). On this text, see Bliquez (1999: 291—322): Zipser (2004) and (2005). 
On this scholar, see, e.g., Wilson (1983: 79-84); Kazhdan (1991); PmBZ n. 4440. 
Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 51.247: 


ETEL OE MPOTH TOV EV NLUIV LEAMV TN KEMAAN EOTIV, WC TOV AIGONOEWV EPyAoTNptoV, 
Kai TO VINAOTATOV KOI DTEPECEYOV LLEPOC TOD GHLATOC, KL TO TULIM@TATOV TE Kai 
KUPLOTATOV EV 1 TO NIVELLOVIKOV THC WoyTic BaotEvet. 


For Meletios’s statements on the human head, see also Ieraci Bio (2003: 39-41, 2005: 
37-44): she especially focuses on Meletios’s discussion of “why man’s head 1s spher1- 
cal and not rather quadrangular, acute-angled, triangular or conical” (. . . dtaTi TO 
TNC KEMAATIC CYT|UGA GMAIPOELOEC EOTI, KAI LN LGAAOV TETPaYMVOV, N OCVyWVOV, 7 
TOIYMVOV, N KM@voEIOEC), Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 
60.1—3. From the very beginning, Greek philosophers and scientists have been ask- 
ing questions about the origin of thinking and the anatomical seat of cognitive and 
sensory faculties. The debate on the seat of the mind was the subject of fierce dispute 
throughout classical antiquity (van der Eijk 2005: 119-24). Despite the Stoic origin of 
the concept of To nyeuovtkov as the authoritative or ruling part of the soul (see Adorno 
1959), there is no need to ascribe explicit Stoic sympathies to Meletios. His imagery 
of the human brain as a leading charioteer holding the reins (viz. the nerves) (Meletios, 
On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 58.9—20), for example, makes it clear 
that he is, in fact, following Galenic encephalocentrism. On this concept, see, e.g., 
Rocca (2003); Crivellato and Ribatti (2007). 

On the pseudo-Galenic Medical Definitions, see especially Kollesch (1973). She also 
briefly touches upon the relationship between this text and On the Constitution of Man 
by Meletios; see Kollesch (1973: 63-6). 

On the etymologies in Meletios, cf. p. 157. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 52.19—20: Eot1 0€ O 
EvVKEMAAOS AEVKOC, UAABAKOC, WOMEN EC AMPOD TIVOc TEMNYWC, VyPOc, Kal Woypoc; cf. 
pseudo-Galen, Def. Med., ed. Kiihn (1830) XIX.358.8—9. Note, however, the reading 
“Oepuoc’ (warm) in pseudo-Galen rather than Meletios’s “woypoc” (cold). 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 52.10—18. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 52.20—2: héyetot 
5é éyKéOOAOC MAPA TO éyKeiobal TH KEMaAT Kai TH Kdpa: 7 Olov ~éyKpavoc, Sia TO 
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EyKEIoNaL 1O1MTEPOV TA Kpavin. Cf., e.g., Orion, Etymologicum, ed. Sturz (1820), s.v. 
evyKé~adoc, epsilon, 57; Etvmologicum Magnum, ed. Gaisford (1848), s.v. €yKégadoc, 
310.30-2. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 52.25—6: cf. pseudo- 
Galen, Def Med., ed. Kiihn (1830) XIX.365.8-9: uvéa yap éotwv anoKd8apua Tod 
EVKEOAAOD, OEP KOVEICETAL TO NYELOVIKOV TIC WOYTG LEPOC. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1863) 51.27—52.2: 


_.. AVAYKALOV KAT AUTIC APEAoPal, KAI TIV ODVALIIV, LGAAOV O€ ODVEOLV KAI GOMLAV 
TOD ONLLOVPyOD Kai Weod Nudv KataoKéwaob8al, Kai Eimetv: “Méyac 0 Kvptoc 
NUOV, KOI LEYGAN 1 IGyYVC AVTOD, KAL THC GUVEGEWC AVTOD OVK EOTIV APLOLLOC”’. 


The English translation of the quoted psalm 1s taken from Pietersma and Wright (2007). 
Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 52.3—9: 


TV KEOAANV Ei TOV DWNAOTATOV DEiC TOD GHLATOC TOMOV EV AVTH TAC TAEIOTMV 
QACIAC TOV AIGONGEWV KAN1IOPVOATO: EKET OWIC, KAI AKON, KAI YEDOIC, KAI OOMPNOIC: 
NAGOALEVYVC GAANAOV KATMOKIGUEVAL’ KAI ODTH TEP BPAydD YAPLOV GTEVOYMPOUVLEVAL, 
ODOEV EKGOTN TAPEUTMOSICEL TH EVEPYEIM THC YEITOVOC. 


Basil of Caesarea, Homily on the Words “be Attentive to Yourself’ (Homilia in illud: 
Attende tibi ipsi) (CPG 2847), ed. Rudberg (1962) 36.15—19. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 7, ed. Cramer (1863) 75.11—16: cf. Basil of 
Caesarea, Homily on the Words ‘Be Attentive to Yourself’ (CPG 2847), ed. Rudberg 
(1962) 37.2—6. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 10, ed. Cramer (1863) 80.17—20; 
cf. Basil of Caesarea, Homily on the Words ‘Be Attentive to Yourself’ (CPG 2847), ed. 
Rudberg (1962) 37.6—7. 

Cf. p. 154. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio 40: On Holy Baptism Un sanctum baptisma) (CPG 
3010), 39.3, ed. Migne (1858) 413.41. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 116.11—26: cf. Gregory 
of Nyssa, On the Making of Man (CPG 3154), ed. Forbes (1855) 138.21—140.6; and 
Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 116.26—117.20: cf. Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, On the Making of Man (CPG 3154), ed. Forbes (1855) 146.6—148.2. 
Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 117.27—8: cf. pseudo- 
Basil of Caesarea, Commentary on the Prophet Isaiah (Enarratio in prophetam Isaiam) 
(CPG 2911), ed. Trevisan (1939) 3.115.14—-17; and Meletios, On the Constitution of 
Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 118.6—7: cf. pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Commentary on 
the Prophet Isaiah (CPG 2911), ed. Trevisan (1939) 3.115.17-18. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 117.29: cf. Psalm 27.4, 
and Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 118.12. 

I am currently preparing an article in which a more detailed analysis of Meletios’s dis- 
cussion of hands 1s offered and compared to the treatment of the same topic in the On 
the Constitution of Man (De corporis humani fabrica) by Theophilos Protospatharios 
(seventh or ninth century). As Meletios’s chapter on hands was not excerpted by Leo, 
this case study 1s not further developed in the present contribution. 

Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 24, ed. Renehan (1969) 26.6—8: Thv 
KEOAANV O BEd EM’ DWNHAOTATOV TOMO TOD GHLATOC VEic Ev ALT Tac MAEioTOV Aciac 
TOV AIGONGEWV KAOIOPVGATO: KAI OVTH TEPi BOAyD YMPIOV GTEVOYMPOVLEVAL, OLDOEV 
ETEPO. TH) ETENA EUTOOICEL. 

Cf., e.g., Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 6.7—9: . . . ac 
QV EYOWEV EC ETOILOD LLAVOdvELW Kai BavUGCELV TOV APLOTOTEYVHV OE€dv- Kai LETH TOD 
TpoMntov Bodv: “EBavuaotwMOn N yv@oic cov EE Euod”’ (= Psalm 138.6). 

Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 26, ed. Renehan (1969) 26.15—16. 
Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 52.20 and 54.1. 
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Papadoyannakis (2006: 94). 

For medical questions and answers, on which a lot of work still needs to be done, 
see, e.g., Kollesch (1973: 35-46), Ieraci Bio (1995) and Leith (2009), who argues 
that the use of questions in certain medical papyri in order to systematise medical 
knowledge can be traced back to the Aristotelian scientific method. On the genre of 
erotapokriseis and its didactic qualities in general, see, e.g., Dorrie and Dorries (1966): 
Hunger (1986); Volgers and Zamagni (2004); and Papadoyannakis (2006). 

On Soranus of Ephesus, see Hanson and Green (1994); see especially Hanson and 
Green (1994: 1021-4) for his Etvmologies of the Body of Man. 

Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 1.21—3: LM@Kpaty¢ o€ 
ETVLLOAOVIAC ULOAAOV LLOPIMV KA1 OVOLLATOV EV TO TEPI OVGEMS AVOP@TOV CLVTAYLATL 
QVTOD, WC YPALLATIKOG TN MO1AOGOMOC ovvEeTacato. On the (palaeographical) relation- 
ship between the reading Xw@Kpatnc and the name of Soranus, see Voigt (1882: 7—9): 
Scheele (1884: 17—20); Renehan (1984: 160—1); and Hanson and Green (1994: 1021— 
2). One should, however, note that this palaeographical argument is only based on a 
limited number of witnesses. So whether the name of Socrates appears 1n all Meletios 
manuscripts needs checking. On instances of borrowings from Soranus in Meletios, 
see Voigt (1882: passim); and Scheele (1884: passim). 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 52.15—16: amo Tod Kpatoc, 
(OC EVTADOA TOD NYELOVIKOD TOYYAVOVTOG. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 52.16—17: mapa to Kpaivetv 
Kai BaolAEvEtV TOD GAAOVD OMUATOC. 

See Orion, Etvmologicum, ed. Sturz (1820), s.v. kpata, kappa, 89: Kpata. thv KeoaAny. 
QMO TOD KPATOC, Hc EvTAadOa TOD NyELOVvIKOD TLYYAVOVTOG: TAP TO KPaivEetv Kai 
BaolAevEelv TOD OAOV G@LATOC. OeEv Kpaviov Kai KEPATA, TA EK TOD KPAVIOD MVOLLEVA. 
LYwpavoc. See also Ltvmologicum Magnum, ed. Gaisford (1848), s.v. kpata, 535.3—7: 
Kpata: Thv KeoaAnv: ano tod Kpatovuc, Wc EvtTadBa TOD NyELOVIKOD TUYYAVOVTOG: 7 
Tapa TO Kpaivetv Kai BactrEveEtv TOD GAAOV GMUATOC: OPEV Kai KPaViOV: Kal KEpaTa, 
TO EK TOD KPAVIOD MVOLLEVA OVTM LOPAVOc. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 54.7—9: ai 8é ivec Tod eivat 
TE KOL OVVESOTAVOAL MAPEYOVOGL TH GMMATL EMELONTMEP 1EVTAL OLA TOD OMUATOG. 
Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 54.10: ov yap ett odpKac 
Te Kai Ootéa ivec Eéyovow; cf. Homer, Odyssey, 11.219. 

See, e.g., Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 122.6—12: here, 
the etymology of d@pov, meaning “palm of the hand”, and its lexicographical relation 
to the term maAqiotn, are supported by both verse 106 of the 4th book of the //iad and 
Psalm 38.6. This will be discussed in more detail in the article I plan to write on the 
anatomy of hands in Meletios and Theophilos (cf. n. 34). 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 2.12—16: ovdé yap 


NAGIW WC OWA EVANTTE Elo... GAAG Kai TOAATC TA TOAAG TOIc MOAAOCIC SEOUEVa 
THC OVVTACEMC: KOI UGALOTA TOIC AMEIPHC EYOVGL TPOC MAocOMiIAV Kai LATPIKNV 
ETIOTNUOV. 


Cf. above, p. 156. 

Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 28, ed. Renehan (1969) 26.30—27.1: 
‘OOev ivec: Tapa TO TapEeyeEtv TO Eival Kai GLVEOTEVAL TA GHLATL. 

For the actual position of the different cranial sutures, see, e.g., Sobotta and Becher 
(1967'°: 22, 96—7 [fig. 84—-5]), Oser-Grote (2004: 68-9, n. 85). 

Galen, Ord. Lib., 2.4, ed. Kiihn (1830) XIX.54.15—16 = ed. Boudon-Millot (2007) 
92.13—14, and Galen, Lib. Prop., 1.2, ed. Kiihn (1830) XIX.11.15—17 = ed. Boudon- 
Maillot (2007) 137.1—7. See also Galen, Lib. Prop., 4.1, ed. Kiihn (1830) XIX.23.9- 
12 =ed. Boudon-Millot (2007) 145.27—146.1: epi tv kata thv avatouiKkyv BEewpiav. 
IIp@tov LEV EV TOVTOIG EOTI TO MEPI TAV OGTMV TOIC ELIGHYOLLEVOIC YEYPALLLEVOV, LLETO 
TODTO O€ EOTIV GAA Toic Eloayouévoic BIBAta. . . . (“Works of anatomical science. 
First in this category 1s On Bones for Beginners; after this, a number of other introduc- 
tory books. .. .”). See also Boudon (1994: 1431-4). For the English translation of the 
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passages from Galen’s On the Order of My Own Books and his On My Own Books, see 
Singer (1997: 4, 10 and 25). An annotated English translation of Galen’s On Bones for 
Beginners 1s offered by Goss and Chodkowski (1984); see also Singer (1952). 

On the bones of the arm: Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 
118.18—28: cf. Galen, Oss. Jir., 16, ed. Kiihn (1821) II.767.14—768.12 = ed. Garofalo 
and Debru (2005) 73.7—74.11. On the wrist: Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 
27, ed. Cramer (1836) 120.16—23: cf. Galen, Oss. Jir., 18, ed. Kiihn (1821) H.770.5— 
771.3 = ed. Garofalo and Debru (2005) 76.6—77.4. The Galenic passage quoted on the 
different head shapes and their respective sutures is also cited directly in Oribasios, 
Coll. Med., 25.3, ed. Raeder (1931) II.52.2—20. So, in theory, Meletios could have 
excerpted directly from Oribasios rather than Galen. However, the evidence 1s against 
Oribasios playing such an intermediate role, as some Galenic sentences which are pre- 
sent in Meletios, were not copied by Oribasios, e.g., Meletios, On the Constitution of 
Man, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 118.24—8: KotAdt¢ 6€ . . . Oxiow THvV OmioVev; cf. Galen, 
Oss. Tir., 16, ed. Kithn (1821) I.768.5—12 = ed. Garofalo and Debru (2005) 74.1-8; 
not present in Oribasios, Co//. Med., 25.14, ed. Raeder (1931) I[.58.11—22. Or Mele- 
tios, 27, ed. Cramer (1836) 120.18—20: mf wWév yap etoi KUpTa . . . TPOC GAANAA; cf. 
Galen, Oss. Tir., 18, ed. Kiihn (1821-33) I.770.7—10 = ed. Garofalo and Debru (2005) 
76.8—12; not present in Oribasios, Co//. med., 25.16, ed. Raeder (1931) II.59.9-16. 
See, e.g., Hanson (1999: 96). 

[Hippocrates], Cap. Vul., 1, ed. Littré (1841) III.182.1—-184.9 = ed. Hanson (1999) 
62.3-21: 


TOV AVOPOAOV Al KEPAAGI OVDOEV OLLOIMS GIGI AVTAIC, ODSE AL PAA Tic KEOAAT|C 
NEVTOV KATH TALTA TEOVDKAOLV. [1] AAA’ OOTIC LEV EYELEK TOD ELITPOGOEV Tic KEMAATIC 
MPOBOANV — 1H OE TPOBOANH EoTL TO TOD OOTEOD ECEYOV OTPOYYVAOV TAPa TO AAAO — 
TOVTEOD ELOLV AL PAOAI TEMVKVIAL EV TH] KEQOAAT, OOTED YOAULA TO TAD YPAMETAL. THV 
ueVv yap BopayvTEpNV YPALLLINV EYEL TPO THC TPOBOAT Cc ExtkapoiNnV TEMvKVIAV’ THV 
0 ETEPNV, LAKPOTEPNV YPALLLIV EYEL OL LEON THC KEMAAT|C KATH LLKOC TEMUKVIAV 
MpOc TOV TNAYNAOV atet. [2] “Ootic O’omloBEV Thc KEMaATc THV MpOBOAN Eye, al 
PAOAL TOUT TEMVKAOL TA EVAVTIA TN TH MPOTEPO. N LEV YAP BpayvTEpH YPALLLLN pO 
THC MPOBOAT|C MEMVKEV ETIKAPOIN, OE LAKPOTEPN yPaLLLN 1A LEON Thc KEMaAT|C 
NMEQUKE KATO LUKOC EC TO LETTOV atet. [3] “OoTIc SE GUMOTEPMOBEV THC KEMaAT|C 
MpOBOAnV EYEL, EK TE TOD EUMPOOVEV KOI EK TOD OMIOVEV, TOVTM Ol PAA Elotv 
OUoIMC TEMLKDVIAI OC YPaULG TO NTA ypdgetat. TeOvdKaol Sé TOV YPALLLLE@V ai LEV 
LLOAKPAL TPO Thc TPOBOATC EkaTepNC EAIKAPOIAL TEMvKvIAL, 1 OE Boayeta 1a LLESONC 
THC KEOOATS KATH UNKOC TPO EKATEPHV TEAELVTHOOA THOL LAKPT|OL ypauLnotv. [4] 
‘Ootic 5é undetépMO1 undentiav mPoRoAry Eye, ovtoc ~yet Tac Pagiic Thc KEMaATIC, 
OC YPAULLA TO YET YPAMETAL. TEQVKACL OE AL YPALLULAT TN LEV ETEPN ETIKAPOIN TPOC TOV 
KPOTAMOV AONKOVOA: 1 O ETEPN KATA LIKOC d1G LEONC Tic KEMAATIC. 


The English translation is from Hanson (1999: 63). On the anatomy on the skull in the 
Hippocratic On Head Wounds, see also Oser-Grote (2004: 67—72). 

Cf. Table 8.1 above. 

Galen, Oss. Tir., 1, ed. Kiihn (1821) II.740.5—16 = ed. Garofalo and Debru (2005) 
45.16—46.6: 


_.. TO nev obv KAT OvOL, Ec TE TO TPdGM Kai TODMIOW MPOTETEGTEPOV DAAPYOV, 

TOEIC EYEL TOC MAGUC EV ALTA pag~dc .. . THiTHV 0’ GAANV En’ avTAIC KATH TO 
LUNKOG . . . OVOLACOVOL O€ TIWV LIEV EV TOIC TPOGW OTEMAVIAIAV . . . TV O€ OTLOVEV 
LaBooeton). . . . 


Galen, Oss. /ir., 1, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.740.18—741.4 = ed. Garofalo and Debru (2005) 
46.10-15: .. . at O€ TOD MOOD KATH THOE OIAKEIVTAL. THC LEV OmLOVEV ATOAADLEVNC 
ECOYTN|C . . . Thc 0’ EuTpOGVEV . . . AUMOTEPAV O’ ATMOAADLEVOV TAV ECOYOV. . . . On the 
sutures in the pointed head, see also, e.g., Galen, UP, 9.17, ed. Kiihn (1822) HI.752.11- 
755.10 = ed. Helmreich (1909) II.50.23-52.25. 
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Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 53.12. 

Galen, Oss. /ir., 1, ed. Kiihn (1821) H.740.18—741.3 = ed. Garofalo and Debru (2005) 
46.11-15. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 53.12—13. 

On this, see also briefly Ieraci Bio (2005: 38-9). 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, |, ed. Cramer (1836) 53.13—17: Kai tavta ev 
ET TOV APPEVOV: TO OE OAV, Lav EYEL KAI LOVINV PAOTV KVKAOTEPHc TEPIAVOLIEVNV, 
KOL TENLYPAMOVGAV TO KPAVIOV’ EK TOVTOD YAP TOD GNLELOD EV TOTS TAMOIC TA TAV 
QVOPOV KAI YUVALIKOV OLAKPiVETAL KPavic. 

Aristotle, HA, ed. Louis (1964-9) 491b2—-4: Eye d€ pawac TOV LEV yovaIKOV LIAV 
KUKA®, TOV 0’ AVOPAV TPEIC Elc EV OVVAATOVGAC Wc Eni TO TOAD. The translations of 
Aristotle are from Barnes (1995°). See also Aristotle, HA, ed. Louis (19649) 516a17— 
19: ... MomEP AVOPMTOC, KAI TOUTOD TO LEV OTAD KUKA® EYEL THV PAONV, TO 0’ APPEV 
TDEIS PAMAC AVMVEV GLVVANTOVOUC, TPLYMVOELOEIC. 

Cf. Aristotle, PA, ed. Louis (1956) 652a24—653b8. See, e.g., Mayhew (2004: 70-5). 
See, e.g., of course, the (Galenic) passages from Oribasios mentioned above (n. 53); and 
Theophilos Protospatharios, On the Constitution of Man, 4.3, ed. Grimm-Stadelmann 
(2008) 165.1-27. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 53.18—27: 


Eipntat o€ Tidi TOV TATEPMV, OTL Al THETIC PAA THC KEMAAT|C TOD APPEVOC TIV 
Tplovrdctatov SnAovdo1 Ssdtnta, Ilatpdoc: Yiod-: Kai Ayiov IIvevuatoc: bo’ ov, 
EVODLLOVIA Kai TAVTOBOLDAIA StEeTAGOON, Kal TPO TA AV@ BAETEW KATECKEVAGON: 
TO O€ TPOC EV GLVVANTEGVAL MGAIV TAC TPEIC, THV OVOLMON Kai MVOIKV EVOTNTA, Kai 
TO EV KPATOC ECEtkovicEl THC WIC KLUPLOTNTOC: N OE Ent THC KEMaATIC TOD ONAEOC 
UI PAON KVKAIKN, TV TEPIEKTIKNV KO OVDVEKTIKTIV TOD TAVTOC KUKAOTEPODC 
KOOLLOD LOVAOLKNV OEOTOTEIAV’ KOI THC WIA Kai PDEompPETODC OVVALLEWC ATEIPIAV 
OVUBOALIKMC TAPEUOAIVEL KA1 TAPQOEKVVOL. 


See, e.g., Montanari (1996). 

Aristophanes the Grammarian, Historiae animalium epitome, 2.8, ed. Lambros (1885) 
36.29-37.3: . . . €yet O€ O LEV APPNV Emi TOD KPAviov PAMAC THEIC OVVATTODOAC 
GAM|AAIC, THLYwWVoEtbEic, 1) SE ONAEIA KUKAM LLOVoV Tod Kpaviov THV Pag, © Kai 


yiv@oKetat TO OFAv. Cf. Arist., HA, ed. Louis (1956) 516a17—19. 


Michael Glycas, Annales, ed. Bekker (1836) 219.8-11: paowae TELOVC O ave pamog 
KEKTNTOL, KOI WaAAOV O avn O. TIVOG EVEKEV; OTL KL TAEIMV O EYKEMAAOC AVTM 
MPOGEOTIV: IVA YODV ELITVOUC O TOMOC 1, AAELOVOV O AVI EdENBN PAQOV. 

Cf. above, p. 161. Aristotle is referred to by name a few lines above the quoted passage 
in Michael Glycas, Annales, ed. Bekker (1836) 219.3. 

The first centuries of the Christian Church were characterised by a heated discussion 
about the exact status and meaning of the Holy Trinity. Meletios’s terminology may 
reflect (the outcome of) this debate, in which an author like Gregory of Nazianzus 
“managed to protect the unity of the Trinity (one God, indivisible) and the distinction 
of Father, Son and Spirit within the Godhead (three Persons, unconfused), by basing 
distinction among the persons of the Trinity upon their relationships to each another, 
rather than upon any essential difference between them” (Steward 2011: 75). See also, 
e.g., Bailleux (1970); Uthemann (1991a) and (1991b). 

Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 27, ed. Renehan (1969) 26.2 1—5: 


"Eye O€ 1] KEQAAN OYNMATA OVO, TO TE KATA OVOLV KOI TO POCOV: TO KATH OVO EXEL 
TPEIC EV EAVTA PAOAG, TV KATA TO LNKOG EvOEIaV, THV Om108EV AaLBOOELON Kai THY 
EUMPOOVEV GTEPAVIAIAV: KAI ETEPAC OVO AETIOOELOEIC. TO OE MOEOV ANOAAVOL TV 
LauUBOoELoT). TO O€ OFAD Lav EYEL PAMTV KVKAOTEPMC AVELLLEVV. 
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74 Galen, Oss. Jir., 1, ed. Kiihn (1821) I.741.11—742.1 = ed. Garofalo and Debru (2005) 
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47.3—-13: 


Kai uwév OF Kai OVO ETEPAL THSE TAPGAANAOL yoaLWai KATH TO LIKOC Elo THC 
KEOOAT|C, OT1IOVEV TNOGM MEPOLEVAL TOV WTMV LAEPAVa .. . KATA Bpayvd yap 
QOMOAEMTVVOLEVOV Etc AETIOM TO KATLOV ATO TOD BpéyuATOC OoTOdDV LAOPEBANTAL TO 
KATMVEV ATO TAV MTHV AVLOVTL. KAL OLA TODTO TIVES OLDOE PAMAC MVOLLAGAV ATADC 
QUVTAC, AAA’ NTOL AETIOOELOETC PAMAC, N AETIOOELON TPOGKOAAN LATA. 


English translation (slightly changed) by Goss and Chodkowski (1984: 63). Other 
instances are, e.g., Galen, UP, 9.18, ed. Kiihn (1822) II.755.11—756.4 = ed. Helmreich 
(1909) I1.52.26—53.10; Oribasios, Co//. Med., 25.3, ed. Raeder (1931) I.52.24—31; and 
Rufus, On Bones, 3—4, ed. Daremberg and Ruelle (1879) 186.6—187.3. 

Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 29, ed. Renehan (1969) 28.3: 
Tic KEMaAT|<c Elo EC COTA: TA AETIOOELON OVO. Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution 
of Man, ed. Cramer (1836) 54.22—3. See also, e.g., Galen, Oss. /ir., 1, ed. Kiihn 
(1821) II.745.7—9 = ed. Garofalo and Debru (2005) 50.13—16: Exatepov 6€ tov 
Loim@v TOV KATE TA OTA TOAVELSEC DTAPYEl. TO LEV YAP TL LEpOc AdTAV OvonaCETat 
MOoedéc, WomEep OvdV Kai got (“Each of the remaining bones, viz. those at the 
ears [temporal bones], is polymorphous, for part of it 1s named stonelike, which 
indeed it 1s”); English translation, slightly changed, by Goss and Chodkowsk1 
(1984: 64). 


. Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 29, ed. Renehan (1969) 28.34. 


Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 53.9-12. 

Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 27, ed. Renehan (1969) 26.24. 
Krumbacher (19707: 613-20), for example, does not even mention Leo’s Epitome on 
the Nature of Men in his overview of Byzantine medicine. Similarly Hunger (1978: 
305) simply states that Leo’s Epitome on the Nature of Men (Xtbvowic éi¢ thv mvolv 
TOV aVOpwmeov) is a collection of excerpts from Meletios and that the only manu- 
script witness, viz. Escorolianensis ®.III.7, presents a text full of grammatical errors, 
which can be corrected by comparing it to Meletios’s text (“Ferner exzerpierte Leon 
den Meletios unter dem Titel X0vowic Etc THV OVOot TOV AVOPama@vV. Der Text weist 
in der einzigen bekannten Handschrift (Escor. ® — III — 7) zahlreiche grammatische 
Fehler und Ungereimtheiten auf, die mit Hilfe des Meletios-Textes geklart werden 
ko6nnen’’). 

Cf. above, p. 154—5S. 

Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, 1, ed. Cramer (1836) 55.10—17: 


Kai é6pa ode cooiav Snuovpyod, Stati wy) di wiaic UNvtyyoc Tov éyKéMaAoV 
NMEPlEOvAAcEV, AAAG O10, OVO KAI TOUTM@V EVNAADYLEV@V EYOVOAV TIV OlKEtAV 
O1aBECIV’ N LEV YUP EOTL TAxEIA, N OE AEMTN: El YAN LI OVTWC AVTOV EV TAVTAIC 
éveidnoé te Kai meptéooryéee, Kai olov Steomapydvaoev, éuedrev Avido0at 070 Thc 
TOD OGTOD TPOGWAVGEWC, TNAYVTEPOVD OVTOG KAI GKANPOTEPOV: Ol TODTO WETACD 
TOD OGTOD KAI TOD EyKEOAAOD THV AEmTHV EONKE LIVIyYa. 


Galen, UP, 8.9, ed. Kiihn (1822) III.659.7—660.9 = ed. Helmreich (1907) I.478.9-479.3: 


EIMEP LIN) LEGTHV N MVOC ETETAYEL THV AEMTHV, ODK AV AAvLTOC N MPOC THV TAyEtav 
LUVIyYO &YKEOGA® yettviaoic Dripyev. Wonep odv 6 TTAdtov yiic Kai mvpdc, éme1d7) 
MOPPW THV OVGIV GAANAWV NOTHV, VOWP TE KAI AEPA LETACD OEtvai Ono TOV Edy, 
OLVTO KAYO Oainv av EyKEOAAOD TE KAI KPAViO”, TOPPA TAIc OVotaIc SIEOTIKOTOV, 
EV TH LETACD VEIVAL TV OVOL AUOOTEPAC TAC LINVLIyyYaC . . . MOT’ El LEV THV AEmtTIVV 
LLOVV 1) OVOIC ESTNMLOVPyNoEV, ODK AV Hv AMHLLOC 1) MPdc TO Kpaviov adtiic OutAia: 
E1 O€ YE TV OKANPGV, AVTOC AV OVTMC O EYKEOAAOC ENOVEL. 


The English translation is by May (1968: 410-1). 
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83 Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 30, ed. Renehan (1969) 28.10—11: 
Abo O€ DUEVEC OVAGGGOVOL TOV EYKEQAAOV, TAYEIA Kai AEMTN, OLA TO LL AVIGGOAL TOV 
EVKEMAAOV VIO THC TOD OOTOD TPOGWAVGEWC. 

84 Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, |, ed. Cramer (1836) 55.24—56.4. 

85 Leo the Physician, Epitome on the Nature of Men, 30, ed. Renehan (1969) 28.12—13: 
OLIAEl O€ TN TAYEIA TH OOTH, TN OE AEATN TH EYKEOGAM OLOIWCS TH Poids EowVEV Kai 
ECWOEV. 

86 For this expression, see van der E1yk (2010: 529). 

87 Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 1.15—26. 

88 Cf. Meletios, On the Constitution of Man, pr., ed. Cramer (1836) 1.8-l]:... ovy wc 
KOUVOV TL ENIVONOAVTOS TEP OVGEWC AVEPATOV MVvoLtOAOYIGA1, GAA GVUVTOLLOV Kal 
avEeAMIAN TpayLatEiav EKPEGOaI TOIc MOIAOWAVEOL Kai PLAOTOVOIC BOLAOLEVOD. 

89 See Zipser (2005: 113): “Es liegt nun nahe, den Sitz dieses Textes [1.e., Leo the 
Physician, Epitome of Medicine| 1m Leben in einem Bereich zu vermute, der in einer 
erdBeren Stadt anzusiedeln ist, und zwar im einem Bereich, in dem mehrere Arzte 
zusammenarbeiteten oder zumindest Kontakt zueinander hatten. Hier bietet es sich 
besonders an, die Benutzer des Textes im Umfeld eines Krakenhauses zu sehen”. On 
Byzantine hospitals and their debatable role in medical education, see, e.g., Muller 
(1997: 156-9); Nutton (1986: 220); Horden (2007: 227-30); and Miller (2008: 
626-7). 

90 Le., Scorialensis 226 (®1I.7); see Renehan (1969: 9-11) and Ieraci Bio (2006: 801). 

91 Cf. above, p. 154. 
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9 Reading Galen in Byzantium 


The tate of 7herapeutics to 
Glaucon’ 


Petros Bouras-Vallianatos 
1@ 1 epacium 


Introduction 


Much of what we possess of Greek literature nowadays we owe to the Byzantines, 
who were keen readers of ancient works and avid collectors of manuscripts, thus 
ensuring their transmission.' However, over and above the significant contribution 
to the preservation of Greek treatises by Byzantine readers, we often underestimate 
the intellectual activity of Byzantine authors reflected in their creative transforma- 
tion of ancient texts, and thus simply label them mere compilers or mediators of 
the ancient legacy.* As Hans Robert Jauss has so nicely illustrated, a text 1s a living 
entity not just in the original context in which it was produced, but in any cultural 
environment where it 1s revived, and provokes different responses from its various 
readers in each period.’ It would be seriously deluded to think that we can some- 
how recreate the original responses of Byzantine readers, but we can get an idea of 
the readers’ perspective by examining, for example, the role of Byzantine authors 
as users and interpreters of ancient texts. Such an examination will not only empha- 
sise the various ways that ancient texts influenced and facilitated the needs of Byz- 
antine readers, but it will also provide us with a better understanding of the various 
versions and forms 1n which a given ancient text became available in Byzantium. 
In this chapter, I shall focus on the Galenic corpus, whose dissemination 1n the 
Byzantine world was widespread and influential; in particular, I have chosen to 
examine the various revivals of Galen’s 7herapeutics to Glaucon, which was cop- 
ied widely. A number of authors produced commentaries based on this treatise and 
some were invariably influenced by it in composing their own works throughout the 
Byzantine era (AD 330—1453).* My study is not exhaustive, but rather I shall select 
specific examples of interest from the various forms of evidence. First, I shall pro- 
vide some basic introductory details on Galen’s Therapeutics to Glaucon, tollowed 
by a section on its circulation and textual transmission in Byzantium. Then, I shall 
so on to discuss its revival by Byzantine medical authors into two further sections; 
the first focuses on commentaries and the second deals with medical handbooks. 


Galen’s treatise and its target audience 


Galen’s Therapeutics to Glaucon (1@v mpog I 2abKova GeparevtiKOv pip,ia ff) 
is a treatise in two books written at some point between AD 170 and 174.° 
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It was addressed to Glaucon, who seems to have been a contemporary philosopher 
and Galen’s friend. In his On Affected Parts Galen provides a long case history 
in which he refers to a certain Glaucon, who is most probably to be identified 
with the addressee of the aforementioned treatise.° According to Galen’s account, 
Glaucon encountered him on the streets, not long after Galen first arrived in Rome 
(AD 162—165/6), and urged him to visit and examine his sick friend, a Sicilian 
doctor. For, according to Galen, Glaucon — in introducing the patient’s condition 
to him — said: 


... 1 wanted to find out for myself, not in regard to you personally, but as to 
whether medical science is able to make a diagnosis and prognosis in such 
a case.’ 


We have it on Galen’s own authority 1n this particular anecdote that Glaucon was 
a philosopher (I AavK@voc Tov M1AOGO@OV), yet he seemed interested in medicine, 
in particular in the ability of a physician to make accurate diagnoses and prog- 
noses. But it 1s clear that he was not a professional physician at the time. At the 
end of the account, Glaucon appears amazed by Galen’s outstanding ability to 
diagnose very quickly and without any prior knowledge of the patient’s condition 
that the Sicilian was suffering from inflammation of the liver. 

Later on, Glaucon particularly requested Galen to write a special method of 
treatment, 1.e. Zherapeutics to Glaucon, for him.* Right from the very beginning 
of his work, Galen is eager to show Glaucon’s strong association with philosophy 
once more by saying to him: 


For truly 1t would be laughable if I were to teach you your own business, as 
if you had not learned these things from Plato long ago.’ 


Meanwhile, from various references 1n the text, we can deduce that Glaucon had 
already read Galenic texts on anatomy (On Anatomical Procedures) and drugs 
(On the Capacities of Simple Drugs) and was expected to become familiar with 
Galenic treatises on pulses and the On Mixtures;'° furthermore, he seemed to know 
how to prepare certain medicaments.'! Additional evidence shows that Glaucon 
was familiar with Galen’s recommendation on the treatment of cancerous swell- 
ings,'* and was probably expected to be able to perform phlebotomy and scarifi- 
cation.'’ We are also informed that he used to accompany Galen, as, for example, 
when the latter was treating a patient with a small fistula.’* In the epilogue of his 
work, Galen confirms that Glaucon would take his book on a journey on which 
he was soon to depart in case he encountered any medical problems.’? Byzantine 
physicians, such as Oribasios and John Zacharias Aktouarios also wrote medical 
handbooks, Synopsis for Eunapios and the Medical Epitome respectively, to help 
travelling laymen, in case there was no physician available on their journey.’ 
Galen’s claim that, thanks to his treatise, Glaucon would be able to tell why 1n cer- 
tain cases a physician had come to erroneous conclusions 1s striking,’’ and recalls 
Oribasios’ account 1n which he presents his addressee, the “sophist’”’ Eunapios, as 
being capable of judging a physician’s opinion where there was a disagreement 
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(O1lamavia) between professionals.'* Moreover, the exclusion of invasive sur- 
sery from the treatment recommendations reinforces the impression that Galen’s 
addressee was not a professional medical man.'? Thus, Glaucon could be seen as a 
philiatros (amateur physician or friend of medicine),”° a philosopher with a great 
interest in medicine rather than a professional physician. 

On the other hand, it 1s notable that Galen ends his work with a promise to 
Glaucon that he would compose his 7herapeutic Method and his two treatises on 
the composition of drugs,*' which he would give him on his return or would be 
willing to send him, should he prolong his trip.** The 7herapeutic Method was 
not a treatise for the layman or ordinary physician, but presupposed a substan- 
tial knowledge of medical theory and experience.* This, of course, emphasises 
Glaucon’s great interest in Galen’s writings on various medical disciplines, as has 
already been mentioned above, although we should not exclude the possibility 
that Glaucon might have started studies 1n medicine or been intending to under- 
take such a course of study soon. It should be noted that there 1s a lack of refer- 
ences to /herapeutics to Glaucon 1n other Galenic works, since all its contents 
are covered in more detail by other of his works.** The first book of Therapeutics 
to Glaucon deals with the diagnosis and treatment of fevers.*? The second book 
focuses on the treatment of inflammations, tumours, and swellings.*° In fact, as 
can be seen in Table 9.1 Therapeutics to Glaucon could be seen as a medical 
handbook that takes a synoptic form by comparison with Books 8—14 of Galen’s 
long masterpiece 7herapeutic Method, which treats approximately the same top- 
ics 1n much more detail. 

To sum up, there 1s no conclusive evidence confirming that Glaucon ever prac- 
tised medicine. 7herapeutics to Glaucon 1s a work designed to allow its readers 
to access practical information on the diagnosis and treatment of various kinds of 
fevers and inflammations easily. It was presumably intended for well-educated 
people, who possessed a keen interest in medicine; it could perhaps also be useful 


lable 9.1 Contents of Galen’s Therapeutics to Glaucon and their correspondence with 
particular sections of the /herapeutic Method 


Lherapeutics to Glaucon, ed. Ktihn (1826) XI. 1—146 Therapeutic Method, 5—14, ed. 
Ktihn (1825) X.530-1021 


Book 1: Chapter 1, general principles; Chapters 2—16, Books 8-12 
diagnosis and treatment of ephemeral, tertian, 
quartan, quotidian, and continuous fevers and 
associated symptoms. 

Book 2: Chapters 1-4, diagnosis of different kinds Book 13 
of inflammation and their treatment, including also 
erysipelas, herpes, and anthrax. 

Book 2: Chapters 5—13, treatment of oedema, scirrhus Book 14 
swellings, scirrhus 1n the spleen and liver, tumours, 
abscesses, fistulae, gangrenous inflammations, 
cancerous tumours, and elephant disease. 
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for medical novices who had already been initiated into the basic theoretical 
principles of the art and wanted to acquire knowledge on the above mentioned 
topics.*’ And we should not preclude its possible use as a brief vade mecum by 
travelling physicians too. 


Textual transmission and dissemination in Byzantium 


Modern scholars are often preoccupied with the interpretation of certain pas- 
sages 1n particular ancient works. If a critical edition 1s available, scholars can 
benefit from the apparatus criticus, which documents the various readings in 
the manuscripts. In the case of Galenic works, 1n particular, the editor often has 
to consider the indirect tradition, and perhaps their medieval translations into 
other languages, such as Latin, Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew. And this can be 
particularly useful not only 1n helping an editor choose a particular reading but 
also in completing parts of a text which survive in a fragmentary version in 
Greek.*> However, we should bear in mind that a critical edition involves the 
editor attempting to restore the text to a state that 1s as closely as possible to its 
original or archetypal text, and how successful s/he 1s 1n this depends on a variety 
of factors, including the editor’s skills and familiarity with the author as well as 
the quality of the witnesses.*’ The latter is very important for our study, since 
unlike modern publishing, in which a printed text has exactly the same format in 
all copies of the book, a Byzantine reader could encounter a Galenic work in a 
variety of versions and layouts. 

The 7herapeutics to Glaucon or excerpts of it survive 1n approximately thirty 
Greek manuscripts.’ The vast majority of the manuscripts date between the thir- 
teenth and the sixteenth centuries, although there are a few earlier witnesses, the 
earliest ones being dated to the tenth century, 1.e. Parisinus suppl. gr. 446 and 
Vaticanus gr. 2254.°' In the absence of a critical edition, we are fortunate to have 
a brief study by Serena Buzzi of the text in Parisinus suppl. gr. 446 (= P),°* which 
is collated with the early nineteenth-century edition by Carl Gottlob Kitihn. Since 
Ktihn’s edition does not provide variant readings and we often cannot be certain 
whether particular readings are based on manuscripts, earlier editions or an edi- 
torial intervention,’ I have collated specific passages of the first book in three 
witnesses, namely P, Laurentianus Plut. 75.9 (= F), and Beinecke MS 1121 (= 
Y), which allows us to draw interesting conclusions about the versions of the 
text that might have been available in Byzantium.’ P is a parchment manuscript 
consisting of a collection of medical texts by Galen, Hippocrates, and Byzan- 
tine authors such as Paul of Aegina and Leo the Physician.”? There are a couple 
of folia missing from the beginning of the manuscript, while several folia are 
in such poor condition that they often preserve only a fragmentary version of 
the text. In fact, this damage must have happened at quite a late date and been 
caused by external factors related to its conservation and thus these losses are 
not associated with the actual production of the manuscript. However, there are 
often excerpted Byzantine manuscripts in which the scribe intentionally copied 
only a certain part of the work, as for example in Parisinus suppl. gr. 634 (= Q), 
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most probably dating to the twelfth century, which contains only the second 
book of the Galenic treatise.°° Thus, a complete version of a given text might 
not always be as easily accessible to Byzantine readers as one might think. On 
the other hand, Y and F, twelfth- and fifteenth-century manuscripts respectively, 
contain the Galenic treatise in its entirety 1n combination with other Galenic 
works (Y) and the medical corpus of the late Byzantine physician John Zacharias 
Aktouarios (F).*’ 

I shall present two examples, which correspond to two common reasons for 
which a variant reading may be found among the various witnesses of a text. 
Firstly, we can very often encounter the transposition of words or small phrases, 
which in most cases do not result in any significant difference 1n meaning. As we 
can see, P and F are in agreement but differ from Y: 


P (f. Ir) 
. TO TOV KATOKAIGEMV TE KO TA THC [aAvamvo]|nc KAI OOH KATH TE KAI AV 
KEVODT| OL 


F (f. 177r) 

. TA TOV KOTAKALOEWV TE KOI THC AvaTVONC KA OOM KOTM TE KOI AV 
KEVOUTQL 

. the [signs drawn] from the way the patient lies and from respiration and 
from those things that are expelled from downward and upward. 


Y (f. L08v) 

. TA TOV KOTOAKAIOEWV TE’ KOL TA THC AVaTVONC KAI OOa AV@ Kai KATH 
KEVODVTQU 

. the [signs drawn] from the way the patient lies and from respiration and 
from those things that are expelled from upward and downward.”® 


If we look more closely, we can see that F, unlike P and Y, omits the article ta, 
which again, although it provides a variant reading, does not affect the reader’s 
understanding of the text. However, our second example shows that sometimes a 
large, and occasionally significant, part of the text can be omitted 1n certain wit- 
nesses, 1n this case 1n P: 


P (f. 4r) 

. KOTO THV TPOTHV NUEPAV CAAA THV OEVTEPAV VE TELPATALOV ECEDPETV THV 
1OEAV TOD TVPETOD’ 

. [if possible make] a diagnosis on the first day, otherwise you must attempt 
to discover the kind of fever on the second day. 


Y (f. 1111) 

KOTO TV TPaTHV NUspav SiAYVWOTEOV Ei O10 
3 oo. S§ ypoOv1oc 1 O av ‘ KOL MOTEPOV TOV OLAAEIZOVTMV ee EVOV_ TN TOV 
ovveyOv" ei 5€ uN) olov Te mEepi THV APOTHV NUépav’ GAAG tH Sevtépav 
MELPATEOV ECEVPLOKELV TV LOEAV TOD TVPETOD’ 
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F . 180v) 
Kate TIV ApaTHV NuEépav SixyvMotéov oOt0c ye Tic EOTIV . MUPETOC’ APE 
VE YPOVLOC 1] OCUC" KA TOTEPOV TOV OLOAIZOVIM@V KAAOVUEVOV 1] TOV OVVEYOV’ 
El 58 Ut] _OlOV TE TEpi TV APOTHV NUEpav, GAAG TI SEevtépav, mElpatéov 
ECEVPELV TIWV LOEQV TOD TUPETOD’ 
. {af possible make] a diagnosis on the first day as to what the fever 1s: 
whether it 1s chronic 0 or acute and whether it is one of the so- -called intermit- 








day, you must attempt to discover the kind of fever on the second day.” 


Having seen some cases which help us better understand the role of scribes 1n the 
transmission and dissemination of the 7herapeutics to Glaucon, it should be noted 
that variant readings in Byzantine manuscripts may sometimes result from the 
scribes’ efforts to consult more than one surviving manuscript or to make their own 
contributions to improve the text, much like a modern editor. We should also bear in 
mind that Byzantine copyists were not themselves native speakers of Attic Greek.” 

What is even more striking 1s the impression the reader can get from the mise 
en page or folio layout when consulting a particular manuscript.*' In the case of 
Therapeutics to Glaucon,” we can identify at least three different ways of arrang- 
ing the text: 


a) The text 1s contained within the central area outlined by the rulings with occa- 
sional brief marginal annotations. 

b) The text occupies the central part of the folio; extensive scholia occupy the 
margins. 

c) Longer or shorter extracts from the text (lemmata) alternate with a systematic 
commentary in the central space and are supplemented by occasional brief 
marginal annotations. 


Let us first concentrate on some examples of the first category in which the 
text 1s transmitted in the central area without any associated commentary or sub- 
stantial parts of the text in the margins. There are, however, sometimes marginal 
notes, made either by the scribe or by later hands, which are designed to facilitate 
the reader’s consultation of the Galenic text. They can for the most part be divided 
into two groups. First, there are some nofabilia, single words or brief phrases 
intended to highlight a particular passage of the work. For example, in P (see Fig- 
ure 9.1, f. |lv) we often see an abbreviation of the second-person singular aorist 
imperative on(ueimoat), which is a very commonly used injunction in Greek 
manuscripts as an emphatic indicator that could be translated “note well” or “take 
notice” and denotes a particular place of interest in the text.” It may sometimes 
be followed by another word or a brief phrase referring to the particular contents 
of the passage 1n question, as in Y (see Figure 9.2, f. 117v), where there 1s the fol- 
lowing reference to therapeutic methods: 


XN(UWELMOAL) E(t) PAEBOTOLLU( Ac) 
Note well [this section] on phlebotomy 
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Similarly, in Y (see Figure 9.3, f. 117r) and less often in F (see Figure 9.4, f. 
175r) chapter titles usually appear in the margins, whereas in P they are inserted 
in majuscule in the central area otherwise reserved for the text (see Figure 9.1).* 
This is a common feature of Byzantine medical manuscripts, and what 1s remark- 
able is that there are considerable discrepancies in the length of chapters and in 
chapter titles among the manuscripts of a single work, indicative of the constant 
intervention of scribes and readers 1n the transmission of the treatise. It 1s notable 
that modern editors of Galen do not 1n most cases provide chapter titles in their 
editions, considering them later additions to the text. 

The second group 1n this format includes annotations concerning additions or 
corrections to the text, which in the majority of cases appear 1n the margins, either 
simply set beside a particular part of the text or cross-referenced with it by sym- 
bols, such as a cross or an asterisk. For example, in P (see Figure 9.1), the scribe 
uses a cross 1n the main body of the text above the word aiwoppayia (= haemor- 
rhage) to cross-reference Epwmyva, a misspelling in the margin of Eppwyvia (= 
rupture [of veins]).* This is most probably the correct term, since it is retained in 
this particular passage in F, Y, and Kiihn’s edition in preference to aiwoppayia, 
which 1s closely related in meaning and used in the text some sentences above and 
below.*° Having checked the accuracy of his copy against his model, the scribe 
discovered the erroneous reading, which could only be indicated as a correction 1n 
the margin, it being too late for a major intervention in the main body of the text. 
Sometimes, these kinds of emendations can also be found above the line (supra 
lineam). 

The next two categories of layout involve the existence of a commentary on the 
text. The texts themselves and their contents will be discussed 1n the next section, 
but I shall focus here on the modes of presentation of the Galenic work in asso- 
ciation with its commentaries. In the case of Q (see Figure 9.5, f. 39v), the text 
(ff. 39r—64r) 1s surrounded by an anonymous collection of scholia on parts of the 
second book of the 7herapeutics to Glaucon, written in the margins 1n the same 
hand as the main body of the text. The scholia occupy the upper, lower and outer 
margins of the first few folia (ff. 39r-40v) but become less extensive in the next 
part of the text (ff. 411—v, 42r—v, 43v, 44r, 45r, 46r—v, 48v, 49r—v, 58v), where they 
are usually limited to the upper or outer margins. There is no commentary on the 
remaining folia.*’ It is notable that in this case the scribe does not use any particu- 
lar symbols to connect parts of the text with particular scholia, and sometimes, 
there is no obvious correlation between the text and the commentary, although 
in some cases scholia are prefaced by a gloss containing a brief phrase or term 
referring back to the main text. Perhaps, the scholia were written independently 
in several stages and only later compiled and added into the margins of Q.** Inter- 
estingly, the lower margin (on ff. 41r—v, 42v—45v, 48v, 50r—57v, 58v—64r) often 
transmits parts of another Byzantine medical text, 1.e. Theophanes Chrysobalan- 
tes’ Medical Epitome, which 1s copied on several folia throughout the codex by a 
later hand and has nothing to do with the 7herapeutics to Glaucon (see Figure 9.6, 
f. 48v).*? In this respect it 1s important to emphasise the high cost of writing mate- 
rials,’ which often forced manuscript owners to use any available space in an 
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existing codex to copy other texts of their choice, in this case a medical text with 
briet, easily consulted medical advice intended for daily practice. 

On the other hand, the late fifteenth-century Marcianus gr. App. cl. V/4 (coll. 
544) (= M) written on parchment, contains Stephen’s (//. late sixth/early seventh 
century) lemmatic commentary on the first book of the treatise on ff. 125v—157v,°! 
in which long and short passages from the first book of the Galenic text alternate 
with commentary 1n the central part of the folio (see Figure 9.7, f. 133v). The 
manuscript contains a large collection of Galenic treatises, and the commentary 
on the first book 1s followed by the second book of the 7herapeutics to Glaucon 
on ff. 157v—167r. Untortunately, there 1s no surviving manuscript of the commen- 
tary dated to the Byzantine period, but presumably earlier Byzantine witnesses of 
the text were copied; it 1s important to emphasise that Stephen commented on the 
entire first book, and thus, the surviving manuscripts of the commentary are also 
considered witnesses of the Galenic text itself.°* The margins of M are generally 
left intentionally free of text, with the exception of some marginalia, which can 
be classified into two main groups as discussed above. First, we can, for example, 
see use of the term azopia (= difficulty) and Avotc (= solution) to designate the 
effective explanation of a difficult passage on f. 130r.°? In the second group we 
can include brief additions to the text by the scribe, such as on f. 127r. 

Both layouts have their advantages and disadvantages.’ In the case of Q both 
the main text and the commentary in the margins run continuously allowing the 
reader to read the Galenic treatise without necessarily consulting the commen- 
tary, unlike in M, in which the commentary alternates with the Galenic text in 
the central area in blocks of various sizes. Stephen’s work was not written to be 
read on its own but rather in conjunction with the Galenic work, which shows the 
commentator making more of an effort to urge his reader to approach the Galenic 
text from his perspective, a technique also used by Galen in his own commentar- 
ies on Hippocratic treatises.°? In similar vein, one might argue that the presence 
of scholia in the margins give the reader a sense of completeness, encouraging 
him to think that everything he needs in order to understand the text is there. In 
both cases the reader immediately notices the co-existence of two different textual 
entities. The different forms of layout serve as visual aids, directing the readers’ 
eyes to the authoritative role of the commentator and his engagement with the 
Galenic text. 

A last, noteworthy example of the various visual aids deployed 1n manuscripts 
to help the reader contextualise a text in Byzantium — and one which deserves 
special mention — 1s that of the branch diagrams 1n the form of divisions (diaire- 
sis) related to Therapeutics to Glaucon (ft. 337r—338v; see Figure 9.8, f. 338r). 
They are part of a large collection of such diagrams on various Galenic works 
in the late Byzantine codex Vindobonensis med. gr. 16 (= V) (ff. 3291r—359v), a 
manuscript dated to the thirteenth century.”° As we will see below, these diagrams 
seem to correspond to Stephen’s commentary and were perhaps constructed as 
companion pieces for the reader in the form of paratextual elements rather than 
textual entities in their own right. For example, in late Byzantine medical manu- 
scripts, we can see branch diagrams focusing on a particular theoretical aspect, 
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such as the one in Figure 9.9 (Wellcome MS.MSL.52, f. 146r), which shows 
the four qualities and accompanies John Zacharias Aktouarios’ corresponding 
chapter on the subject in the majority of the manuscripts. The current version 
of V does not contain the original text by Galen, but certain labels point out to 
particular contents of both the text and presumably the commentary. In fact, 
this kind of retention aims to increase the reader’s ability to get involved with 
fundamental principles of the text, diagnostic and therapeutic, and enhance his/ 
her memory. 

Thus, an examination of some fundamental aspects of the transmission of the 
Galenic text and the various layouts used in medieval manuscripts shows the great 
importance placed on the format and presentation of the text by Byzantine scribes 
and authors, who used various motivational strategies to influence the reader’s 
approach to it. In the next section, we shall see in more detail how 7herapeutics 
to Glaucon was adopted 1n an educational context. 


Medical education and Byzantine commentaries 


By the early sixth century we can ascertain the existence of a syllabus for the 
teaching of medicine in Alexandria.’ It is worth noting that recent excavations 
at the Kom el-Dikka site in Alexandria have uncovered lecture halls dated to the 
sixth century, which might have served as auditoria for those studying there.*® Stu- 
dents followed a medical curriculum consisting of Hippocratic and Galenic texts. 
In particular, as regards the Galenic canon, of the so-called sixteen books, three 
versions survive in Arabic.°’ The various works were arranged in order of spe- 
cialisation starting from works intended to give beginners the essential theoretical 
background, such as On Sects for Beginners, and the Art of Medicine, followed 
by specialised treatises on anatomy, diagnosis, and therapy. In all three versions, 
Therapeutics to Glaucon was included among the introductory treatises, which 
could be explained by its elementary orientation and concise nature discussed 
above. Alexandrian scholars wrote summaries,”’ commentaries, and composed 
branch diagrams on these Galenic works to facilitate their students’ learning 
experience.°! 

In this section, I will deal with the extant commentary on the text by Stephen 
and the corresponding branch diagrams. I will also include in my discussion a 
collection of scholia, which might not necessarily be connected with the study 
of the Galenic treatise in Alexandria, but was intended to offer supplementary 
information to help the reader understand the text better. Before that, however, 
it 1s Important to mention that apart trom the surviving Greek commentary by 
Stephen, there is an extant anonymous Latin commentary on the first book of the 
Therapeutics to Glaucon and a summary of the entire Galenic treatise in Arabic. 
The Latin commentary is transmitted in the same manuscript, 1.e. Ambrosianus 
G 108 inf. (second half of the ninth century), along with the commentaries On 
the Sects for Beginners, Art of Medicine, and On the Pulse for Beginners by the 
so-called Agnellus; the commentaries which clearly serve a didactic purpose 
were most probably the product of scholars based in sixth-century Ravenna. 
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The Latin commentary shows similarities with the Greek commentary by Stephen, 
but according to Nicoletta Palmieri, the modern editor of the text, 1t 1s impossible 
to argue for a definite dependence and it is more likely that both commentaries 
derive from an earlier common tradition.®’ It 1s noteworthy that the Summary 
(Jawami‘) to the 7herapeutics to Glaucon also shows a close affinity with Ste- 
phen’s commentary in Greek.” 

Stephen is the author of a surviving commentary on the first book of the 7hera- 
peutics to Glaucon.® He also wrote commentaries on the Hippocratic treatises 
Aphorisms and Prognostic.°° We know very little about the author himself. He 
may have practised medicine, as he seems to be an expert on clinical issues and 
occasionally refers to patient visits.°’ We should not reject the possibility that Ste- 
phen is the same person as the homonymous early Byzantine author who wrote 
philosophical and astronomical commentaries, although this identification 1s 
highly controversial.°* His medical commentaries show familiarity with the con- 
temporary lectures and medical curriculum in Alexandria.*’ His Commentary on 
Galen’s “Therapeutics to Glaucon” 1s written for those in the first stages of their 
medical education. 

The surviving version of the commentary does not follow the usual division 
into lectures (mpaéetc), consisting of a general discussion (8ewpiat) of the pas- 
sage being interpreted and of remarks on the language and style (Aééetc), that was 
developed in Alexandria and it lacks a formal proem.’’ It starts with the Galenic 
lemma corresponding to the first couple of lines of the prologue, which 1s fol- 
lowed by Stephen’s comments. Throughout the commentary, there is an evident 
attempt by an experienced teacher (1.e. Stephen) to explain difficult or ambiguous 
passages to his beginner students in a more detailed and didactic way.’' Stephen’s 
awareness of the level of his readers can be seen, for example, 1n the reference to 
the role of bathing for those having fevers, where 1n an attempt to provide concise 
and easily comprehended advice, he states: 


.. . here we shall be brief and recall only as much as [is] appropriate for 
beginners (eloayouevouc). 


The educational objectives of this commentary are also evident from the regular 
use of verbs, such as “we have learned”’”’ (Eud@ouev/uEeua8nkauev) and “we have 
said” (elpnkauev), with which Stephen reminds his contemporary intended read- 
ers of the content of past lectures.” Then again, the use of the first-person plural 
shows an attempt by the author to give his account a sense of inclusivity and 
actively engage his absent readers.” It is notable that Stephen never expresses any 
kind of criticism of the Galenic theories, although sometimes he 1s eager to state 
that Galen does not provide his readers with all the necessary details.’° A specific 
example may help us to elucidate further Stephen’s role as a commentator. The 
passage starts by providing the Galenic lemma: 


Certainly these signs are common in those who are otherwise anxious 1n 
any way whatsoever. It 1s especially necessary to draw distinctions on the 
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evidence of the eyes, even in those who are healthy. And in those who are ill 
they are the clearest signs, at least to one who 1s able to observe them accu- 
rately. This, then, 1s the appropriate way to distinguish someone anxious due 
to studies or some kind of intellectual activity from those who are grieving.’ 


This 1s followed by Stephen’s account: 


Now he [1.e. Galen] has already distinguished grief from rage on the basis 
of the difference he mentioned, namely that of the urine and, for that matter, 
also on the basis of emaciation and the hollowness of the eyes and colour- 
lessness. [But] these symptoms also occur 1n the case of people who brood. 
How, then, shall we distinguish them? Galen himself passed over this topic in 
silence, saying only that [we must] distinguish them by reference to the eyes, 
but not adding exactly how it 1s that we must distinguish them. As such, we 
ourselves should add that in the case of patients who grieve the eyes appear 
as 1t were fixed and immobile, whereas in the case of the brooding they are 
quite mobile and roll around. This is because the eyes announce to us the 
passions of the soul, since they are the gateways to the brain, 1n which the 
soul resides .. .’° 


The reader, having read the Galenic passage, turns to look at Stephen’s comments. 
Stephen first emphasises the incomplete status of Galen’s account of how to iden- 
tify signs connected with the diagnosis of ephemeral fever, then proceeds to com- 
plement his master’s account with new information based on his own view. As 
a consequence, the reader is provided with handy, practical details which might 
help him if he faces a similar situation when practising medicine. Thus, Stephen’s 
main role is to clarify and explain Galen’s account, as he himself acknowledges 
when he says: 


This passage [i.e. Galenic lemma] is not expressed clearly (aoagwc 
Epunvevetar’”), and so we ourselves shall clarify (oa@nvioouev) 1t.*” 


Moreover, he is often quick to defend certain Galenic views by openly address- 
ing those (ttveéc) who criticise Galen and highlighting the superiority of Galen’s 
own discoveries compared to those of other ancient physicians.*' In this way, he 
sulides his readers through the ancient medical knowledge by means of his own 
thought world. 

Having had a glimpse of Stephen’s intentions and his way of commenting on 
Therapeutics to Glaucon, | shall now turn to discussing two particular methods 
he often uses in his account, offering the reader a new perspective on how to 
approach and make use of the Galenic treatise. First, Stephen cross-references 
to other Galenic texts®’ (such as On Mixtures, On the Sects for Beginners, On 
Crises, Therapeutic Method, On the Differences among Fevers, and On Critical 
Days) and Hippocratic ones (such as Aphorisms, Prognostic, Epidemics, and On 
Nutriment),*’ most of which were part of the teaching curriculum, as well as other 
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potentially useful statements from treatises by other authors, such as Aristotle’s 
On the Soul.** The most interesting references are those to other medical works 
that were studied in Alexandria. For example: 


Note here something that we also said in the /o Teuthras on the Pulse, namely 
that the irregularity proper to fevers 1s that the limits of diastole are faster 
than the middle phases, and the outer limit faster than the inner.*° 


Indeed, Zo Teuthras on the Pulse (also known as On Pulse for Beginners),*° 1s a 
Galenic treatise written for those in their initial stages of their education and was 
studied in Alexandria before the 7herapeutics to Glaucon. There are also exam- 
ples in which Stephen prefers to cite the relevant passage from a work mentioned 
briefly, as in the case of Hippocratic Aphorisms: 


Due to the motion and boiling of humour in irregular motion, sometimes 
moving from one part to another and sometimes settling around the stom- 
ach, such patients suffer malaise. This 1s exactly what Hippocrates says: “For 
patients nearing crisis, the night before the paroxysm is uncomfortable’’.*’ 


He also regards the nature of the day as a sign of the impending crisis... °° 


This not only implies the use of Stephen’s work as a companion to 7herapeutics 
to Glaucon in an educational context, but also shows how contemporary teach- 
ers encouraged students to read certain parts of a text in combination with pas- 
sages from other Hippocratic and/or Galenic works. 7herapeutics to Glaucon 1s 
no longer an isolated work written for a philiatros, but part of a teaching corpus, 
in which a certain complementarity had been built up among the constituent items 
by contemporary teachers. 

The next important element in Stephen’s presentation of material is the use of 
the prominent contemporary notion of division (diairesis) in his account.*’ Let us 
focus on an example dealing with /eipothymia.”° The Galenic lemma (in italics) is 
followed by Stephen’s commentary: 


For people swooning (hevmo8vpo0v01) in cases of cholera, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery.?! 

Leipothymia (yn Aeimo8vuia) 1s nothing other than the sudden dispersal of vital 
tension. This happens (yiveta1 6 avtn) categorically in three ways, but spe- 
cifically through a great number of causes. Now, it happens either when an 
excess of humour (010 2An80c) chokes the faculty with its weight; or through 
immoderate evacuation (01a Kév@otv), which makes beneficial matter slip 
along with the harmful matter; or else through a sudden change of mixture 
(Oo. abpoav uetaBoAnv KpdoEMc).. .” 


Stephen makes it clear that one should keep in mind three main reasons (under- 
lined) for /eipothymia in the above mentioned cases. The first division is then 
followed by several sub-divisions.”* This functioned as a mnemonic device for 
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contemporary students and was widespread in various commentaries and sum- 
maries of Galen’s Alexandrian canon.”* This method seems to have inspired the 
creation of branch diagrams, providing a visualisation of the knowledge derived 
from the text in synoptic form. We have already referred to the branch diagrams 
in codex Vindobonensis med.gr. 16 1n association with the first book of the 7hera- 
peutics to Glaucon, which consist of 65 divisions. Diagram no. 42 on f. 338r (see 
Figure 9.8) reads as follows: 


up AswoOvuta yivEeTat 
no. 42: /eipothymia occurs 


T} Old KEVWOIV T) Ova TANVO(C) 1 Ola OVOKPAOI(av) 
either through evacuation | or through an excess of humour | or through a harmful mixture 


The three causes listed 1n the diagram show an exact, almost word for word, 
correspondence with Stephen’s commentary. In fact, other diagrams show further 
connections with Stephen’s work and suggest that a good number of the ances- 
tors of these diagrams may have originally been composed as supplements to the 
text.” 

I now turn to the marginal scholia on the second book of the 7herapeutics 
to Glaucon preserved in Parisinus suppl. gr. 634. Ivan Garofalo, the editor of 
this collection of scholia, points out that the terminology found in the scholia 
has many similarities with the medical commentaries by sixth-/seventh-century 
scholars such as Stephen, Palladios, and John of Alexandria.”° Furthermore, scho- 
lia on other Galenic treatises of this manuscript seem to provide connections with 
the works of the sixth-century scholars John Philoponos and Simplikios,’’ but 
there 1s no evidence to suggest a definite connection between our scholia and 
those of the other Galenic treatises. 

As I have already mentioned above, there 1s no direct cross-referencing 
between the scholia and passages trom the Galenic treatise by means of textual 
symbols. The scholia are often introduced by brief phrases or a single word from 
the Therapeutics to Glaucon, which serve as brief lemmata to the exegetical part 
of the scholion. The first marginal annotations on ff. 39r—v, which correspond 
to the beginning of the first chapter of the second book, include a long quota- 
tion which 1s extracted from the case history in On Affected Parts, where Galen 
had visited and diagnosed a friend of Glaucon.”* There is no intention by the 
scholiast(s) to provide any practical details or explain any medical ideas; he 1s/ 
they are simply interested in providing some introductory information about 
Galen and his addressee as a sort of prologue before the explanation of special- 
ised medical notions begins. The useful connection made between two different 
works of the Galenic corpus shows that particular attention 1s paid to the reader, 
who 1s thus able to understand something of Galen’s recipient and become aware 
of links between Galen’s works. As I have already mentioned above, this 1s the 
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sole passage 1n the Galenic corpus, excluding our treatise, that gives some details 
about Glaucon and his growing relationship with Galen. 
A considerable number of scholia have a structure of the following kind: 


[Galen] called hexis the fleshy substance, whether thin or thick. For “the 
hexis”’, as Galen says 1n the Art |of Medicine| “1s used with reference to those 
bodies which someone observes first; these are the muscles, some kind of 


composite flesh which surround the bones on the outside”’.”” 


This passage deals with the reference to Hexis in the second chapter of the second 
book of Therapeutics to Glaucon.'”’ Hexis, sometimes translated as “‘state’’, is a 
complicated medical term, which in Galen 1s closely connected with mixture (Ara- 
sis) and thus with lifestyle factors, such as diet. It refers to the state of a certain 
part of the body or the entire body. A bad exis 1s called kachexia, the opposite 
of euexia, a good hexis.'°! The scholion starts by providing the term, so that the 
reader will be able to make the connection with the corresponding part of the 
work, and this is then followed by a relevant passage from the Art of Medicine.'”” 
As already discussed above, reference was also quite often made by Stephen to 
other Galenic works in the commentary.'”’ In addition to the Art of Medicine, 
we can see frequent references to the 7herapeutic Method and On the Natural 
Capacities,'** which were all studied in Alexandria and might suggest some sort 
of connection between the actual production of the scholia and a scholastic envi- 
ronment. On the other hand, there are some references to Galenic works which, 
although they may not be connected with the Alexandrian curriculum, constitute 
specialised treatises on particular subjects, such as Outline of Empiricism and On 
Habits.'°° 

To sum up, the commentator 1s a reader of an ancient work, in this case a 
Galenic treatise, and, at the same time, a writer of another treatise, whose com- 
position depends on the commentator’s engagement with the original work. In 
all cases the commentary transfers the reader to the commentator’s own thought 
world and influences his/her understanding of it. There 1s an ongoing relation- 
ship between the author of the commentary and the reader, in which the latter 1s 
exposed to the former’s expertise (or lack of knowledge), a subjective process, 
even if the commentator makes no attempt to criticise the earlier author. New 
knowledge (as in the case of Stephen’s comments on eyes) was mixed with old 
knowledge, while the use of didactic aids, such as the branch diagrams, was intro- 
duced to create a fresh aid to understanding and memorising the 7herapeutics 
to Glaucon. The commentator determines which particular Galenic passages are 
reproduced and even, in Stephen’s case, their length, although this may reflect an 
awareness of contemporary queries. The nature of the comments depends mainly 
on the level of expertise and educational background of the intended readers. In 
the above mentioned examples the main aim is to instruct future generations of 
physicians. In Stephen’s case, we noticed a systematic attempt to develop his 
readers’ knowledge by referring to what they have learnt 1n a previous lecture as 
essential to an understanding of certain parts of the 7herapeutics to Glaucon. In 
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other instances, including the anonymous scholia to the second book, the reader 1s 
led in a particular direction concerning how to interpret a Galenic text on the basis 
of quotations from elsewhere in the Galenic corpus. This might work in different 
ways for later readers, who were not familiar, for example, with the Alexandrian 
curriculum, and might create an asymmetry between the knowledge provided and 
a Byzantine reader’s background in other cultural contexts. Overall, it results in 
establishing connections between the 7herapeutics to Glaucon and other works, 
connections which had not been made by Galen himself. The commentator does 
not only give a new perspective on how to read a particular Galenic text, but also 
sives his reader the opportunity of having a wider view on how to approach and 
familiarise himself with the Galenic corpus. 7herapeutics to Glaucon became a 
powertully didactic handbook in the hands of its early Byzantine commentators, 
who ensured its transmission and specified its use as an introductory treatise for 
future physicians. 


Medical practice and Byzantine handbooks 


The last section of this chapter deals with Byzantine medical handbooks.'”® 


Authors, from as early as the fourth century up to the fourteenth century, includ- 
ing Oribasios and John Zacharias Aktouarios, wrote medical manuals for prac- 
tical purposes.'’’ These were in most cases intended for practising physicians, 
although, as we will see below, there are examples of treatises written especially 
for philiatroi. Their contents varied, but in most cases, they consisted of diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic advice on a large number of diseases 1n an a capite ad calcem 
(from head to toe) order. Some authors, such as Paul of Aegina, laid a consider- 
able emphasis on surgery, while Alexander of Tralles excluded the use of invasive 
techniques from his account. They are often considered important only for the 
preservation of ancient ideas and texts, chiefly Galen’s.'’* However, recent stud- 
ies have pointed to the intellectual labour behind the projects of these Byzantine 
authors and practising physicians, including occasionally their own modest con- 
tributions.'”’ Therapeutics to Glaucon constituted a constant source of inspiration 
for these authors, who were influenced by Galen’s account of fevers and various 
kinds of inflammation. 

As a focus for this discussion, I have selected a section from the 7herapeutics 
to Glaucon focusing on the diagnosis and treatment of /eipothymia."'® This choice 
is based on the fact that it formed the basis tor the corresponding chapters 1n the 
works of various Byzantine authors, which will allow us to show how Galenic 
knowledge was transmitted in medical manuals throughout the Byzantine era. 
I will not give the texts in tables of parallel columns, as scholars commonly do; 
instead, I will give the Greek text as Lesefext,''' which will provide a better over- 
view of the appropriation of the Galenic work. The printed text in the Appendix 
is by Galen; the single-line underlined parts are those copied by Oribasios; the 
dotted-line underlined parts are those copied by Aetios of Amida; the double-line 
underlined parts are those copied by both Oribasios and Aetios of Amida; the 
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italicised parts are those copied by Alexander of Tralles; additions by the afore- 
mentioned Byzantine authors are indicated in bold within square brackets. 

Oribasios’ Synopsis for Eunapios 1s a brief treatise in four books that lays great 
emphasis on therapeutics. It was especially written for his friend, the sophist Euna- 
pios.''* Eunapios, like Glaucon, appears to be a philiatros at whose request Oribasios 
wrote a work giving medical advice 1n case he found himself facing a medical issue 
with no physician available. Eunapios, too, 1s apparently already well-equipped 
with the appropriate knowledge to treat himself or even others who happened to 
be with him. The section on /eipothymia 1s in Chapter 6 of Book 3, which itself 
starts with a special treatment for a variety of fevers, using Galen’s 7herapeutics 
to Glaucon in many places. Unlike Oribasios treatise and its particular addressee, 
Aetios of Amida’s and Alexander of Tralles’ handbooks are addressed to physi- 
cians. Aetios’ long handbook, 7etrabiblos, consists of sixteen books covering the 
following topics: pharmacology, dietetics, surgery, prognostics, general pathology, 
fever and urine lore, ophthalmology, cosmetics, dental matters, toxicology, and 
gynaecology and obstetrics.''’ The chapters on /eipothymia are included in Book 5 
which concentrates on fevers and related symptoms. Aetios’ work 1s characterised 
by a tendency to include uncritically all the available sources on various medi- 
cal conditions, and he often reproduces the first-person personal pronouns of his 
sources,” unlike, for example, Alexander of Tralles, who often makes his pres- 
ence strongly felt throughout his writings. Alexander shows a considerable degree 
of eclecticism in his works together with a constant concern to provide the best, 
most effective, and least painful remedies for his patients, usually refined by his 
rich clinical experience. Alexander of Tralles’ On Fevers 1s a monograph 1n seven 
chapters dealing exclusively with the diagnosis and treatment of fevers and related 
symptoms, although the author prioritises therapy over diagnosis.'’° 

As we can see 1n the Appendix, the Galenic text has been abridged by all three 
authors 1n different ways. In using the Galenic work, we can detect verbatim quo- 
tations, either explicitly attributed to Galen or not. Neither Oribasios nor Aetios 
of Amida refer explicitly to Galen at the beginning of their accounts, while Alex- 
ander is keen to indicate his source by referring to the “most divine Galen’, thus 
giving a more accurate indication to his readers.''® We should note, however, that 
Oribasios refers 1n his proem to Galen as one of his main sources 1n collecting his 
material (ovvayayetv €K Te TOV TaAnvod mpayuatetmv), together with Rufus of 
Ephesus and other unnamed medical authors, although he does not specify what 
Galenic works were used.''’ The same applies to Aetios of Amida, who in his 
proem makes reference to therapeutic books by Galen, Archigenes, and Rutus, 
and three works of Oribasios, 1.e. Synopsis for kunapios; Synopsis for Eustathios, 
which was especially written for his son, a practising physician; and the lost syn- 
opsis of the Galenic works made for his personal friend, the Emperor Julian (r. 
361-3)."* 

All the authors omitted almost completely the first part of Galen’s account 
related to aetiology and the section on the therapy of accompanying symptoms,"’” 
mainly the treatment of haemorrhage, and started to include Galenic material 
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again from the advice on bathing. Perhaps, the first of these omissions 1s due to 
the less practical and more theoretical nature of the passage 1n question, while the 
treatment of haemorrhagic conditions is given in more detail in special chapters 
of their works.'*’ Oribasios and Aetios of Amida show much greater similarities 
to one another 1n the material they select than to Alexander of Tralles who inte- 
orates longer parts of Galen’s account in his treatise and shows a great aware- 
ness of parts dealing exclusively with diagnosis and aetiology.’*' Alexander even 
supplements the text once with a brief sentence on the usefulness of a certain 
piece of diagnostic advice given by Galen: “and through this you can diagnose 
precisely”.'** Aetios does not seem to draft directly from Oribasios’ Synopsis for 
Eunapios, but he either based his text directly on Galen or on some other now 
lost source, perhaps Oribasios’ epitome of the Galenic works for Julian or the lost 
part of his Medical Collections that dealt with /eipothymia.'*° Aetios often prefers 
not to cut passages of a brief diagnostic and prognostic nature further,'** and also, 
unlike Oribasios, evidently aims to provide all the Galenic references to medici- 
nal plants.'* It is notable that Aetios twice supplements the Galenic account with 
advice not provided by any other author: first with a brief piece of advice on 
differential diagnosis between /eipothymia and synkopé and second with a brief 
therapeutic recommendation about women suffering from /eipothymia due to 
excessive menstrual bleeding. '*° 

Although I make these observations in the absence of a critical edition of the 
Galenic text, while the status of the editions of the texts by Oribasios, Aetios, and 
Alexander 1s questionable in many instances, Alexander seems much closer to the 
Galenic original, retains the syntax in the vast majority of cases, and copies the 
Galenic original text almost word for word.'*’ Bearing in mind Alexander’s usu- 
ally independent attitude and also his sometimes critical attitude toward Galen,'** 
it may seem strange to those familiar with early Byzantine medical authors to find 
such a close resemblance between the Galenic original and Alexander. A detailed 
study on the compilation techniques and sources of early Byzantine medical 
authors that can clarify things further remains a desideratum. On the other hand, 
we should note that some stylistic variations (e.g. word order) might have been 
introduced in the process of transmission by Byzantine scribes as, for example, 
we have already detected above in some manuscripts of the Galenic treatise. 

Another notable aspect is Aetios’ and Alexander’s division of Galen’s account 
by chapter titles for the diagnosis or treatment of /eipothymia arising from dif- 
ferent causes (e.g. “On those swooning due to an accumulation of phlegm”, “On 
those swooning due to excessive heat’), while the edition of Oribasios’ text gives 
only one title at the beginning of the account.’~’ In this way Aetios and Alexander 
show their concern that their readers should easily be able to follow their account 
and quickly consult the parts that they are interested 1n. Lastly, we should mention 
an even more abridged version of Galen’s account in Paul of Aegina’s Epitome 
of Medicine,'”’® in which the Galenic original is reduced to a few essential details. 

All in all, I hope I have shown another route through which Galen’s 7herapeu- 
tics to Glaucon became available in Byzantium. The main intention here, com- 
pared to the didactic function of the commentaries, is the provision of practical 
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advice for the composition of Byzantine medical manuals. Authors did not simply 
copy the Galenic work, they made a special effort to make the best selections 
with clarity, sometimes supplementing the Galenic text with new observations, 
presumably derived from their practical experience, or even restructuring it with 
the inclusion of headings to facilitate their readers’ encounter with the text. 


Concluding remarks 


I have shown different ways in which a Galenic text could be revived and made 
accessible in various contexts throughout the Byzantine era. It 1s evident that 
Therapeutics to Glaucon mattered to the Byzantines, who ensured its transmis- 
sion and engaged creatively with it. The synoptic and practical nature of the text 
played a crucial role. Byzantine readers were exposed to a variety of textual ver- 
sions and manuscript layouts 1n consulting the treatise, and they also came into 
contact with the text via indirect transmission. Byzantine scribes, medical authors, 
and physicians, consciously or unconsciously, had the power to control Byzan- 
tine readers’ access to the Galenic text. In their attempts to use the text to serve 
their own purposes, Byzantine authors, themselves readers of the Galenic treatise, 
promoted its dissemination. By integrating their own views in the interpretation 
of the text commentators offered a new perspective on its understanding with the 
aim of teaching their readers and enhancing their knowledge on particular aspects 
of medicine. Authors of medical handbooks put great efforts into enriching their 
accounts by incorporating excerpts from the Galenic work, showing great care 1n 
their selection and prioritising “user-friendliness” in their re-arrangement of the 
Galenic material. Future studies should take a comparative look at the presence of 
various genres of classical literature in Byzantium and juxtapose evidence from 
other medieval examples, for instance in Latin or in Arabic, which could elucidate 
further our understanding of both the revival of classical literature and the acces- 
sibility of classical texts in medieval milieus.'*! 
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Galen, 7herapeutics to Glaucon, 1.15, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.47.6—61.4; 
Oribasios, Synopsis for Eunapios, 3.7, ed. Raeder (1926) 401.3 1404.3; 
Aetios of Amida, 7etrabiblos, 5.102—116, ed. Olivieri (1950) I.91.12—96.4: 
Alexander of Tralles, On Fevers, 3, ed. Puschmann (1878) I.337.6—347.26. 
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eae 0 Om TOV OULTTO oneTaN TE Katt voon Hiv EVOEIGEIG nn “te ee KOTO. 
ovyKOTUC Kai KaTAapasAODVOL THV Seivauy aipvidions. aKko,ov0oy €OTl KAi TEpI 
tovtovy diadapsiv Ka0odiKdtEpov: E10’ ObtTHS Ooa Kai NUiv dédMKEV 0 YP6VOS 
E1l0EVAL, TpOGOHoopEy pyaEeat tov Beotatov Tadyvod.| y ZEimoGvuia Kai H EKAVOIG 
E1M8ao1 yap O1 latpot Ka8’ EvOc TPA WOTO COUPO TAVTO TA OVOLATO PEPELV’ AUTO LEV 
ody 10 mpayua. Ev éotly, aitial dO’ abtod modal. herno8vuodot yup eri Te YOAEPaAC Kai 
OLUAPPOLAIC KOI OVOEVTEPIAIC KOI AVEVTEPIOIC KAI YOVALKEIW PH KA THADLGOLY, 
OLLLOPPOTOL TE KAL AVAYWYAIC OLWATOC KAI TAIC O10 PIVOV ALLOPPAytatc Kai AoyEtatc 
KQVAPGCEOW CLETPOLC. NVEYKE O€ NOTE KAI ATEWIA LEyGAN Aeito8vUtav Kai WAA168’ 
OTAV AUETPOTEPOV VAAYAYN THV YAOTEPA. Kat O BODAILOC OE KAAODLIEVOC ODdEV AAAO 1 
AEimoOvUIa EOTL. KAL DOTEPIKNS MVICEWC AMHONS AEITOBDLLIA TPONYEITAL’ KAI TAIC 
OVAOPOLLAIC TOV VOTEPOV EMETAL KAI TALIS TAPEYKALOEOL OE KOI TAIC PAEYLIOVAIC HVTOV 
NMOAAAKIC AKOAOVOEL. TPONyEITAL 0’ AMOMANCIaC TE KAI KaKONPOUC ExIANWiac Kai 
OLADOPTNGEOV KAL TMV GVYKOTOV KOI LAPAOL@V. GAAG Kal ovvEetoBaAAEt MOTE 
KataPoAaic TUPETOV ODK OAtyatc Kai UGAIGO’ StaV KKPac N Enpov Kai abyuadEc 7 
TANVIMPUKOV ALETPWC TO GOLA. KAL KAVOMOEL OE KAL KAKONOVEL TUPETO OVVELOEBOAE 
MOTE’ KAI TOIS LEYOAWS KATAYWVYOELOL TA AKPA TOD OMUATOG EV TAC EL\OBPOAAIC TOV 
NMUPETOV: KAL OGOL OLA LEyEeBOc MAEYLOVNG TN NAATOC N KOIAIaC N OTOLLAYOU 
TVPEGOOVOL, KAI ODTOL AEITONDLLODOL KATE Tic ELPyac TOV TapoEVoLaV: UdALOTO 8’ 
Oc MANP0c yOU@®V Ou@®v Kai GnéntTwOV Kai TIc EUMpactc émiKaipov LOpioD. 
LEIMOBVLOVOL OE KALI OGOLC TO GTOLLA TNC YAOTPOC APPWOTOV, 1 VO LOYONPIAc YOUMV 
ODKVETOAL TN VIO TAYEOV N YALOYPOV TN VYP@V N WoyYPp@vV BapvdveTat. Kai LEV ON Kat 
WoYLKOV TABOV loyvt AEITOBVLLODOT TIVEC’ LAALOTO OE TPEGBOTAL TAGYOVOLV AVTO Kai 
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o1aAAwc aobEvEic. Kai yap ADINVEVTEC BVTOV TOAAOI KAI YAPEVTES Kai PUULMBEVTEC 
édeimo8v0uNnoav. GAAG Kai voTIOES EGO’ OTE LIT) KATH KOLPOV TOIS OVDTWC EYOVOIV 
ETIMPALVOLLEVAL AEITOBDLLIAC ETLMEPOVOLV, WOTEP KAI TOIS LOYVPOTEPOIC 1OPMTEC 
OLUETPOL. KOL EL AMOOTNUG Tt Payein, BAGATEL THV OVVALLLV LOYVPAS: KAI LAALOTE Et 
payvév a8pdmc Elc KOIAIAV 1 ElC GTOLLAYOV 1 Elc BOPAKA OVPPEOL. KAI NUEIC AVTOI 
TELLVOVTEC OMOOTNUOATA El TO TVOV COPOWc EKKEVWOMLEV, AVAYKN Aewto8vUNnoaL: Kai 
EL KABMIPOVTEC TN KADCOVTES T] OMMGODV KEVODVTEC, AOPOMTEPOV AVTO OPAGWLLEV: ODOE 
VOD OVOE TO EV TOIC DOEPOIC DYPOV KOI TOL TEPITTOV OV KAI TAPA OVOW CADTOC 
OVEYETAL THV AOPOGV KEVOOLV, GAAG AVayKN Kai TOTE AcitOBvUNOaL TOV AVOPaToOV. 
OAAG KAI O14 LEVEBOS OODVNG EKADOEIC VIVOVTAL ONEEOV TIVOV TN] OTPOOOV 1 ElAEOV 
KOAIKNC O1ABEGEMS ECALOVINC EUTEDOVONC. GAAG KAL VEDPOV TOWHEV KAI LILO KEMAAT 
EINOOVUIAV NVEYKE KOI TO EV TOC APAPoIc EAKN TA KAKONON KOI TA YAYYPAIVON Kat 
VOLLOON CVUTMAVTA KOI TIC ALETPOS WUEIC N BEPLLACIA KAI N TOD CHTIKOD TOVOD ADOC. 
OVTOL LEV al Thc AeiOOvUIac aitinl. KAO’ Exdotnv 6& abTOV H Ospameia id10c, Kai 
YPAWOAL VOV DIED TATMV OVK EYYMPET. TAC YAP EV TOIC MABEO! ODVEOPEVODOUAC ODY OIOV TE 
yopic éxeivov idoao0al. TooodtoOV OvV év TO MAapOvtl Oyo EpoduEV MEpPi AVTOY, EIC 
OOOV AV TIC UAO@YV IkaVvoc Ein TOIC ECaIpVNC EUTINTOvVOLV EVioTAGHAl MAapOCvopoic. 


CO pdaic KEVOoEow EKAVONEVON] O/OV OT! TOC LEV yOAEPAIC Kai Olappotaic Kai TAIC 
OALAIC TAIC TOAAQIC KAI GOPOGIC KEVOGEOLV EKADOUEVOIC DOM/P TE WOYPOV IPOOPQAIvElv 
KAI TODC UVDKTHPAC EXIAGUPAVELV KAl AVATPIPELV TO OTOUG, THC YAOTPOC KAl KEAEVELV 
EUEIV N ONOPATTELV TOV OTOUGYOV TOL OAKTOAMY NH ITEPOV KAOGEGEOTV: ALG KAI YEIpa 

KAl OKEAN KGL TOOAC OIAOEIV: EIVAL O& YON Kal TOC dEoUOdC TLEIOVAaC LEV KAl 
OMOOPOTEPOVC EV TAIC YEPOIV, OTAV OIA TOV KOTM UEPOV Al KEVOOEIC YIYVOVTAL, 
KQOCLEP EV TOI CALLOPPOTOT KA OLAPPOIAIC OGUC TE OLD TOV VDOTEPOV OL YOVOIKEC KEVODVTAL. 
TO YAP TA OKEAN THVIKADTA GMOSPHC OLAOEIV ETLOTATAL TL KAT TOAAGKIC. 
ELITAALW 0” EV TALC OLE TE PIVOV ALLLOPPALYIOIC KAL TOIC ELLETOLC O1 OEGLLOL MAELOVEC TE 
KO’ OPOOPOTEPOL KATH TA OKEAN YIYVEGOWOAYV. KAI LEV 01) KAI OGOIS ETL TOWLAOLW 
QULOPPAYODVOL, WAALTMC GVM LEV EI TOIC KATM: KATH 0’ EMI TOS AVM TA SEOUL 
TMEpiBOAAEW. ECEVPLOKELV OE TL KAL AVAPPOTOV OYNUG TO LEPEL, LIT) LEVTOL TAVU 
oMOdSpa: TEtvduEvov yap év THSE Kai TOVODV ODSEV TNTTOV 7) Ei KATHPPOTOV TV 
NOPOCVVETAL. TO OE GVUTMAV N ETI TA KOLVA AVTLOTAV TOIC MEMOVOGOW N EN TA THC 
KEVMOEWC KATAPCAVTA: SLO. TOVTO TAC LIEV EK TOV VOTEPOV AOPOALC KEVHOEIC A MAPA 
TOUVG TITIOVCE TPOGBAAAOLEVAL GUKDALL TAYLOTA MOVOVOL: TOC OE OLA TOV PIVOV NAT TE 
KOL OTANVI KATH THV CILLOPPAYOVOGY PIVa, KAI EL OV AUOOTEP@V AOBPdOV Kal TOAD 
(EPOLTO, TOIC OAAKYYVOIC K4LLMOTEPOIC TPOORAAAELV. iatal dé Kai Olvoc KOATI Woyp@ 
KEKPOMEVOC TAC ETI TAIC GIPOAIC KEVMOEOLV EKADOEIC KAI UGALOTA TOV EIS THV YAOTEPG. 
PEMOVIOV PELUATOV. ExloKOTEIGOAL O& HV UN TL K@ADN THY TOIADTNV OOGLV, OLOV Et 
OTAQYYVOV TL MAEYLLAIVOV TN KEOAATC AAYNUA GPOSPOTEPOV TN AAPAKPOVOTIKOV TI 
MABVOS TN MVPETOS KAVGMONC EV ANEATM VOGHUATL. UEVOAAL YAP EV TOIS TOLOVTOIC KOI 
OYEOOV AVIATOL TALC TOV OLVOV NOGEOLW EnOVTAL BAGBaL. UNdEVOC OE KMADOVTOC, 
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EMEC C OEl OLOPICEOVAL THV TE MVOLV TOD VOGODVTOC Kai TO E90 KAI TV NAIKIaV Kat 
TIWV TOD TEPLIEYOVTOS AEPOS KPA: Elc TADTA YAP AaTOBAET@V N BEpLLOV N WoYPOV 
OMGELC TO TOLLA. TOUS LEV YAP ANVEIC WOYPOD TOLLATOC N Kai PavEpHc BAUTTOLEVOUVC 
DI” AVTOD KAI OGOOL MVGEL WLOYPOTEPOL KAI TOVG EV EOYATM YHPA N KAI YOPIO 
WUVYPOTEPM MVOEL TN KAL YELLLWVOC ELPYELV TOD WOYPOD. TOIC 0’ EVAVTIMS EYOVOLW AdEWC 
S150val nivel. EoTw 5é Kai OtVOC Emi LEV TOTC gic TI yaoTépa PevUaol DEpLdc TE Kai 
hentoc, oloc 6 AéoPtoc. émi 5é Taic aiuoppaytatc mayvc TE Kai LEAUC Kai OTPVOVOc. 
ETL OE TOVC TOMOUG AVTOVCE ENITIBEVAL, YAOTPL LEV KOL LNTPA KO OTOLLAYO Kai Bapakt 
TO TOVODV MEMVKOTO.. KEOAAT SE Kai LETOTH Kai TADTA Kai TO WOYOVTA. Kai EO’ OV 
EMIMOANC KO KATA TODS LIVKTNHPAC MAEBOV EIN TIC EPPWYVIA, TMV EMEYOVTOV 
OUPUCKOV TO aina émiTIOévar. Aovtpa O& TOIC WEV sic THV yaoTépa PEbuaol 
EMITNOELOTATA” TAC O’ AILOPPAYIAC OE1IVOC TAPOCVVEL. KAI OGOL O10 TANOOC 1OP@TOV 
AglmOQDUODOL, KA TODTOIC EVAVTIMTATA, VOT YO ADTOV OTOMELV TE KAI WHYELV, OD YOAAY 
TO O€ PUG. KAl TOV O1VOV WOYPOV UGALOTA OLOOVAL TODTOIC KAI UNOEV OLWC TPOOMEPELV 
Aepuov. OAAG UNOE O1AOEIV TA KMAG, UNO’ OVAYKACELV EUEIV, UNOE KIVEIV OAC. KAI 
IVEDUGATMV EIGOOODC WDOYOVT@V EITEYVACOGL KAI TOV GEPAa TOD OIKOD TPETEIV E1 
IDYOVOGY TE KAL OTNVDOVIV MOLOTHTA, UDPOIVAIC TE KAI GumE,@V EXIEL KAI POOOI 
KATAOTPWVVDVIA TOVOAQOC: TOUTMV ODOEV YPNOIMOV TOIC E1C THV YAOTEPA PEbUGOLY, 





60’ ouotac, AAG. TOIPEL EI WHEIOTOV ET’ EKEIVOV TA KOLO KAI GEpucIVELV KA O1QOETV. 


OLVOD O& KA TIOQNC ANEYELV KAI LOVIPOV, El MVPETTOLEV: ApPKEL O’ AVTOIC LEAIKPATOD 
TE OIOOVAI MOUG NY ODUOD Y OPLYAVOD TY VANYWMVOC Y VOOMIMOV EYOVTOC EVAONWNYUEVOVY. 





TETOVOEDIAIC EKADOLEVAC MOabTaMc 1da0Gal, m)NV OEDUEAITOC, KAI O1A0E1V Kai TOIPEIV 
oKéeAn UGAAOV 1) yEipac. [ETL TOV VOTEPIKHS TVIYOMEVOY] Kal WomEp EX’ EKKPIOET 


TOAAT MAPO. TOE TITAOUG OIKDAC EMITIOEUEV, ODTC AIC OVEOMAOTAL KAl MOPEOTAOTAL, 
hOvP@al té KAI UNPOIC TPOGGCOLEV. KA1 TAIC LEV P1OlV OOYPAVTA OVOMOEOTATA, TAIC OE 





0’ APppWotoc O otoUayoc gin Kai Tabtn AEITMOODLOIEV, EXIMAGATTELV MEV TOIC TOVODV 
ODVOMEVOIC, O1K TH TE OI TOV MOIVIKMYV EOTI KAI OIVOD KAI AGAVIT@V KAI KPOKOD 
Kal OAONC Kai Uaotlync: EmIbpEYELV O€ TOIC OL’ AWIVOIOD KAI UNAIVOD KAI UGOTLYIVOD Ki 
vapoov Kai OIvavOnc Kai oivov. [epi TOV ExKaloNéevoy TOV OTOMAxoV| KAi El 
EKKOLOIVTO, LLYVOVOL TL KOL TOV WOYOVTOV, OLOV THC TE KOLOKbVONC TOV YDAOV KAI TH 

OplOAKIVNS KGL THC GVOPGYVNG Kal TOD oTpvyVoD Kal THC Géploc [nN OCvAanaov] Kai 


Pe! 


OIAKQGIOMEVOIS TOV OTOUAYOV WVNOGE TOALGKIC EV KAIPM OOGEV, AALS OE LEYOAWC 
firontet. [napa Kaipov dld0MEvov: Kai Ola TodTO NAAhovV yon aKpipas 
dlayivaoKkely. | Kai ypn UdALOV Oivon GEpuod O1OOVAI TOIS APPWOTOIC TOV OTOMAYOV, El 
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unoéeVv AAO KMADEL- WMVNOE OE LEYAAWC TOVC TOLOVTOVG OTOLLGYOVC KGl_Y TOV 
OKPOTHPIMV TOIWIC. &1 0’ xi tobtoOIC fEhtIOvC UN YEVOIVTO, TODC UEV EKKAIOUEVOD 

Emi AOVTPOV AYELV THV TAYIOTNV. OGOL O& WHEEMC TIVOC AIGONGIV EYOVOI, TOD TE O10 
TPIMV MEMEPEWV PAPLUAKOV Kai AVTOD [TO ASVKOV TETENL] 


TOD EME 





Aeuto0vpovvt@v| Cogol 0& LOYONP@V yOUM@V OAKVOVT@V TO OTOLLA THC YAOTPO 

EKADOVTAL, OLOODC DOM@P OS PULOV 1H DOPEAGIOV EUETV KEAEDVELV. E1 OF ODOELIEIC E1EV, OGAmE1V 
YPN] TPOTEPOV ALT TE TA MEPL TOV OTOUAYOV YOPIA KAi TOOAC KA YEipac. €1 O& UNO’ 
OVTMC ODVAIVTO, ITEPA NH OAKTDAOVC KAGIEVTAC EpEGICEly. &1 OF UNO’ ODTMC, ADOIC ADTOI 

E/a10V OspuloVv OTL KOAALOTOV OOTEOV. E1008 OE TOAAGKIC TODAGIOV ODK E1C EUETOV LOVOV 
OPUAV, OAAG KA THV YAOTEPA AANATTELV: EOTL O€ KAI TODTO OD LIkpOV ayaGov TOIC 
LOPODOLV. WOT ’El UN) YEVOITO GVTOUGATOV, ETITEYVACOAL YpN UGA1OTO. O€ TOIC TPOGOETOIC 
OVTO MElIpACGAl OPAv: &1 O& PAOV EI TOIGOE VEVOITO, KAI AWIVGIOD KOLNV EVAQEWOV 
MEAIKPOT@ OLOOVAL TIVELV KAI OLVOV EQECHC: KAL MAVTOIMC POVVOVAL TA OPI. O10. TE TOV 
EEMOEV EXITIOSUEVOV OAPUCKOMV KAI TOD AWIVOIOD TAIC MOGEGIV. OD UNV KAT’ Apyac 
KEAEVW OF TODTO TOIEIV ODTWC, AAA’ DOTEPOV, NVIKG UEV HON KAGaPG TA EPI THV KOLAIOV 


1] MEPIEYOMEVOYV O’ ETL TOV YOUMV EV ADT 








[epi tov éexi osépunati AE1in00vpovvtoy| o,éyuatoc 0€ TOAAOD KAI WOYPOD KATA TO 
OTOUA THC YAOTPOC NOPOIOUEVOD, KATAVTAGIV LEV EI TAEioTOV, EAGIM OLVEYOV 
OWIVO1OV: EMEENC O€ TOD UEAIKPATOD OLOOVAAN VOOWTOV N TLT@V OLLOIM@V ATOBPEYaV 
OCVUEALTOS TE KGl_MEMEPEWC KAL TOV OK THLOV NMETEPEOV KOL_TOD OlogTOAITIKOD 
QOPUGAKOD. Kl TO ODUMAV GOL THC O1aitnc KEgaAQalov TuntIKOV Eoto. [Tepi tov Eni 
wocEl AEINONDMObYTMY| TAC _O0’ EN TAIC loyvpaic WoeéEOIV EKADOEIC OMOIWC TOL 
Bovhiuoic iaoGal, TAaVTI TOON Os PUGAIVOVTG. TOV TE ODV O1VOV ALTOIC O1OOVAI OEPUM 
KEKPOMEVOV KAI TOOMAC TAC GepuaivElv mEgvokKoIac, avatpifPsEty te kai OoAmElv Tapa 
ElnoOvuovyvtov | tac 0’ én Oepuacia MAEIOVI YIVOLEVAC AEIMOODLIAC TOIC EUYOYELV TE 
KQAL TOVODV ODVOMEVOIC. EUMINTOVOL YAP GAVLTAL UGAIOTA TOIC EV GEPL AVIYMOEL KAI 
BAOAAVEIM YPOVIGACL. PAOEIC ODV AVTODC EV LEV TO MAPAYPHUA TOTE WOYPOV DOW@/ 
TPOOPQAIVOV KGL PIMILM@V KOI POC AVEUMOV TPETM@V KAI TOIBM@V TO OTOL, THC KOIAIAC KAI 
ONMAPATtTwMV: EvEchc 0’ HON Kai OlvoV Old00vc Kai TNOgGC. [IIpdc Tove 510 peye80c 


4 


EMI PAEYMOVAIS TOPETHOESI AEITOODMOGVTOY| TOC 0€ O10 LEYEDOS OAEYMOVIIC 1) KAI 
KAKONOESIAV OPOOPOD TVPETOD AEIMOODUODVTAC EV TAIC E1IG BOAQIC KAI KATAWDYOUEVOD 

TO K@AG TOIP@V 1OYDP@C KAI OGATO@V KAI OIHOMV OKEAN TE KAL YEIDAC, EYONYOPEVAIL TE 
KEAEVOV KAI GITIOD MAVTOC AOMEYECOAI KAI MOUATOC. GplOTOV O’ ET TOUTOV TPOYV@VAL TO 
SNPOTNTE EV THIS TOV TAPOCVGLOV APYGic GVYKOMTOMEVOUS] KAI TOVC O1G. CNPOTNTA 
O& OVYKONTOMEVOUG EV TAIC TOV MAPOCVOU@V GAPYGIC GPIOTOV_TPOYIVMOKELV. El Yap 
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Mpalcs mOv_OvO Y Tololv EumpooUEy mpO_TOD mapocvouod Opéeyaic, dlaKkpatEioOal TE 
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[Hepi tov Ol’ EuQpagw Enikaipov Yoption AEin0OvuovvTMY] TOIC O€ Ol’ EUQPAcIV 
EMIKAIDOV LOPIOD AEITOODUODGLV OCDUEAI TE OIOOVAL KAI TO Ol’ DOOMOV KAl OPLYAaVvov 
KOL YANYMVOC KGL MEAITOC TOMO: KAL TPOMAC TOD TUNTIKWTEPOD TPOTOD. TH YAP TAYE 
Kal yMoypa. LWeyOAuc Ev TOIs TOLOVTOIS EpyaCcetat BAGBas. CALC Kai TO KOAG THIPELV TE 
Kai O1AOEIV OBOE YETDOV. AyAAOV O& Kai TOIC Obpa KEVvOdO! YPHAOGAL MOUAOLV, O10. TA TE 
Ol’ avnOov Kai UapaOpov Kai GE,IVOD KAi TETPOCEAIVOD KA1 QULMEWC KAI OALKOD KAI 





VAPOOD OTAYVOG: EQ’ OIC PavEpac OvONC HON thc MVEAEIAC OVO ypTjoGal AEVKO KAI 
AEMTO Un mave taAai@. |AnuEia EUMpacEeMc]| yvopiEic OF TAC TOIALTAC EULPPACEIC TAIS 
T’ GALQAIS AVOUARIAIC TOV OMLDYUMV Kai UAA1GO’ OOAl KATA UEVEOOS TE KAL LIKPOTNTA. 
KAl OPOOPOTNTA KAl OUDOPOTNTA YIVOVTAL, LN] MAPOLONC THC KaAODLEVNS TANOMpPIKHC 
OVDVOPOUNC, E101 YAP KAKEIVNC KOVAL. YIYVOVTAL OF KA O1AAEIMOVTES ETI TAIC UEYOAGIC 
TOV TOIOLTOV O1IAKETEWY O1 OMLYLLOL. TADTO. LEV ODV ETI TAEOV EV TOTS TEPi GEVYLOV 
Aévetar. vovi 6 uetaROuev Eni TOV mEpi TOV DaOAOIN@V EKADGEMV Adyov: Otov [TTEpi 
TOV ETI TOMN OMOOTHUATOV H PHGEL AEIMOODUOVVTOY | OGG TE O14 PHCLV AMOOTHUGATOS 
01 KEV@OIWV AOpoayv &V LDOEPOIC. ANOYPN O€& TOLTOIC EV LEV TO MAPAVTIKA TOI 
OOMPAVTIKOIC AVAKTHOACOGL: LLIKpOV 0 LOTEPOV POQHUaoLy EvmEmtoic ypjoGai. [Iipoc 
AUMN KAI TOIS OMOIOIS Kai TEpi TOV ENI OdbVY AEITOODNOVVTOY]| &1 0€ 01a ALTNV N 
yvapav n ~OBov n Qvouov yn ExmAnél EkAvOsiEV, OOMPNTIKOIC TE KAI TAIC TOV PIVOV 
KATOANWEOLV OVAKTNOGMEVOV ELIELV OVAYKACELV. WOALTWC OE KAI TOVG ETI TOADUGOLV N 
KAGAPOEOLV 4 OAYNUGAOL TOIC KATA TA OPOPA KAI VEDPA KAL TOV UDMV TOVG TEVOVTAC EV YE 
TO Tapayphua oEi avaKktacOal UEta O€ TAaDTA THV TpPOONnKOvOAaY TOlEidOal TOD 
madnuatoc Oepaneiay. LWTepi tv éni €11E@ Y KOLO AEIT0NvDNObVTMY] GLO’ Emi TOIC 
KMAIKOIC MAGEGLVY 1] TOIC E1AEOIS I TIVL TOV ODT LEYOAAC EXIPEPOVTIMV OODVAC ETOMEVAL 
AEIMOOVUIAL TAIC TE TOV TETOVOOTOV LOPIOV AAEGIC UGALOTA KAGIOTAVTAL KOL TOI TOV 
aKpov toiweou. [epi tov éxi appwotia dvvanEems AEIT0NKNObVT@Y| TAC 0€ OL’ 
OpPPWOTIAV OIKEIAV TOV OLOIKOVO@Y TO OMUG ODVOMEWV EKALDOEIC ETI OVOKPAOIA TOV 
LLOPIOV EKEIVOV YLIYVOLEVAC, OGEV Al ODVAMEIS OPUMVTAL, TAIC EVAVTIAIC OVOKPAOIAIC 
1A00a1 mpoanKéEl, GEPUAIVOVTAC LEV TAC WOYPAC, WOYOVTAC OE TAC OEPUAc, EMI TE TOV 
Odo avadoyov. 7 Lev Obv Cotikh Kahovuévn SbvaLIC, Hv &K Kapdiac Opumuévny 
E0EICOMIEV, EK TOV AUDOPO@V OMLYU@V yvmpicEetal. yn O’ EE NAATOS LEV OPU@LEVN, 
OPENTIKN O’ OVOMACOLIEVN, TAIC GILATHOEO! OIUYWOPNOEOL KAT’ UPYAC MEV VOATOHOEOI TE 
Kal AENTAIC PIYVOUEVAIC, DOTEPOV OF MAYEIAIC, O1ATEP N ALLOPYN. THY 0’ am’ EYKEMAAOD 
LEV OPUOLMEVNV ODVALIIV EGAIPETMC O’ DITO TIVOV OVOLLACOLEVNV WDYIKNV, TH ETL TAC 
TPOAIPETIKAG KIVIOEIC OPPWOTIA YVMPICOLEV. AAA TEPI LEV TOV TOLOVTOV S1ADEGEMV 
1010 GOL YPAWOLEV EV ETEDW YOAULATL, TAUTOAAG YAP EOTLV EV AVTOIC TAPOPHLEVA 
TOIG LATPOIC. 
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Figure 9.1 Parisinus suppl. gr. 446, f. Llv 


(Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris) 


Figure 9.2 Beinecke MS 1121, f. 117v 
(Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University, New Haven, CT) 





Figure 9.3 Beinecke MS 1121, f. 117r 
(Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University, New Haven, CT) 
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Figure 9.4 Laurentianus Plut. 75.9, f. 175r 


(Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Florence) 
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Figure 9.5 Parisinus suppl. gr. 634, f. 39v 


(Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris) 
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Figure 9.6 Parisinus suppl. gr. 634, f. 48v 


(Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris) 
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Figure 9.7 Marcianus gr. App. cl. V/4 (coll. 544), f. 133v 


(Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Venice) 
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Figure 9.8 Vindobonensis med. gr. 17, f. 338r 
(Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna) 
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Figure 9.9 Wellcome MS.MSL.52, f. 146r 
(Wellcome Library, London) 
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This chapter has benefited from feedback given by audiences at King’s College Lon- 
don (2014) and the University of Oxford (2016). I am also grateful to Klaus-Dietrich 
Fischer, Michael Trapp, and the anonymous reviewer for their detailed comments on 
an earlier draft and to Georgi Parpulov for bibliographical suggestions. I would like 
to thank the personnel in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana (Florence), Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana (Milan), Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana (Venice), Osterreichische Natio- 
nalbibliothek (Vienna), Bibliotheque Nationale de France (Paris), Wellcome Library 
(London), and Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University (New 
Haven, CT), for facilitating in situ access to manuscripts and allowing the reproduc- 
tion of digital images. Sincere thanks go to Wellcome Trust (200372/Z/15/Z) for sup- 
porting my research and for covering the open access publishing costs. This chapter 1s 
dedicated to my beloved brother, Yerasimos, who had been a great companion during 
an adventurous research trip to Italy in summer 2016. 

There are of course ancient papyri, which preserve Greek texts, usually in a fragmen- 
tary condition; additionally, entire texts or synopses of Greek texts, which are now lost 
in the original but survive in other languages in medieval translations, such as Latin 
and Arabic. 

In the case of medicine, for example, Vivian Nutton (1984: 2) calls the early Byz- 
antine medical authors “refrigerators of antiquity”. Later on this negative view was 
followed and indiscriminately applied to all Byzantine medical literature by Gotthard 
Strohmaier (1998: 154), who stated: “medical thought in the Byzantine world had 
not truly new features”. On the other hand, see the recent thought-provoking study 
by Jeffreys (2014: 171), who, in addressing classicists working with Byzantine lit- 
erature, aptly states: “For classicists the message is that they should cease quibbling 
Over 10tacist errors and recognise the intellectual endeavours that lie behind so much 
Byzantine activity”. 

Jauss (1982: 20): “. . . the understanding of the first reader will be sustained and 
enriched in a chain of receptions from generation to generation’. 

For an overview of Galen’s Byzantine reception, see Nutton (2007: 171-6); and 
Bouras-Vallianatos (2015a: 431-5). For the early Byzantine period, in particular, see 
Temkin (1973: 51-94). On the current status of research on the Byzantine reception of 
the classical world in general, see Jeffreys (2014: 158—74). See also the edited volume 
by Mullett and Scott (1981), which provides a wide range of studies on the presence of 
the classical tradition in a variety of literary genres in Byzantium. 

The work is available in Kiihn’s edition (1826) XI.1—146. The first book has been 
translated into English and critically edited by Dickson (1998: 20-278) on the basis of 
manuscripts which transmit Stephen’s early Byzantine commentary on the text only. 
The entire text is available in French and English translation by Daremberg (1856: 
II.706—84) and Johnston (2016: 336—559) respectively. On the dating, I follow Peter- 
son’s convincing conclusion in his substantial study of the text (1974: 3—16) and his 
specialised article on the dates of the Galenic corpus (1977: 484—95). He has narrowed 
down Ilberg’s (1896: 179-94) earlier attempt at dating the treatise, which proposed it 
had been written between AD 169 and 180. 

Galen, Loc. Aff., 5.8, ed. Kiihn (1824) VIII.361.12—366.5. On this case history, see 
Peterson (1974: 29-32); and Mattern (2008: 81-6). 

Galen, Loc. Aff., 5.8, ed. Kiihn (1824) VIII.362.6—8. The English translation is by 
Siegel (1976: 161). 

Galen, MMG, 1.1, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.1.9-2.1: n&1mW0Uac LEV yaP NUdc, laLaTOV TIVE 
cot KABOAOV LLEDOSOV VAOTLUAMOaGAa. English translation by Johnston (2016: 337): 
“vou asked me to sketch out for you some general method of treatment’. 

Galen, MMG, 1.1, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.3.18—4.2. English translation by Johnston (2016: 
341). Glaucon is consistently called a philosopher by later Byzantine and Arab authors 
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in referring to Galen’s /herapeutics to Glaucon; see the evidence collected by Peterson 
(1974: 28-9). There is also a brief phrase in Galen’s On My Own Books, 4, ed. Kiihn 
(1826) XIX.31.12—13, reading “kai TO TAavdK@vi TH OA0cd@mM So08EVTA OvO” (“and 
two [books] given to Glaucon the philosopher’) that refers to Glaucon’s philosophi- 
cal identity, but it was put in brackets by Miiller (1891) 109.20, without providing a 
convincing explanation of his choice (1891: Ixxx1), although it was included 1n the sole 
manuscript, 1.e. Ambrosianus gr. 659 o/im Q 3 Sup. (fourteenth/fifteenth centuries). 
The most recent edition by Boudon-Millot (2007) 157.16—7, which also considers a 
newly discovered witness of the text, 1.e. Vlatadon 14 (fifteenth century) that retains the 
phrase, follows Miiller’s choice. On this passage, see Peterson (1974: 26—7). 

Galen, MMG, 2.8, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.112.7; 2.4, X1.99.15; and 1.1, XI.5.11—13 
respectively. 

Galen, MMG, 2.2, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.81.7—10; and 2.9, XI.124.10—13; 

Galen, MMG, 2.12, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.143.7—-8. The term “cancer” (kapkivoc) in 
ancient medical texts refers to ulcer, described as a superficial abnormality often 
caused by an excess of black bile and it could also refer to malignant lesions; on this, 
see the brief entry by Leven (2005: 538-9). 

Galen, MMG, 1.12, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.38.3—5; 2.3, X1I.84.7—8; and 2.12, XI.142.14—16. 
Galen, MMG, 2.10, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.132.1-6. 

Galen, MMG, 2.13, ed. Kiihn (1826) X1.145.12-14: tadta pév ovv sic &mo0dSnWiav oot 
LLAKPAV OTEAAOLEV® VOLLICM GLULLETPM@c Eyetv. English translation by Johnston (2016: 
558): “these things would, I think, be convenient for you to have when setting out on a 
long journey abroad”. 

On medical handbooks written for phi/iatroi in Byzantium with a particular focus 
on John Zacharias Aktouarios’ Medical Epitome, see Bouras-Vallianatos (2015d: 
160-206). 

Galen, MMG, 2.1, ed. Kiihn (1826) X1.4.5—6. 

Oribasios, Synopsis for Eunapios, pr., ed. Raeder (1926) 317.33—5. On the diaphdnia 
in Oribasios’ Synopsis for ELunapios, see van der E1jk (2010: 531). 

It should be noted, however, that not all doctors performed surgery. On the activity of 
physicians and surgeons in the Roman Empire, see Jackson (1988: 56-85). 

LSJ, s.v. owWtatpoc: “friend of the art of medicine’. On the concept, see Kudlien (1970: 
18-20); and Luchner (2004: 9-21). Philiatroi were expected to be well educated, but 
not practising physicians. See also Galen’s On the Preservation of Health, in which he 
refers explicitly to the group of philiatroi; for example, he does not hesitate to provide 
extra details in particular passages, so as to be clear enough even for those with just an 
elementary knowledge of medicine, On the Preservation of Health, 4.5 and 6.14, ed. 
Kiihn (1823) VI.269.11—17 and 449.5—7 = ed. Koch (1923) 118.30—119.4 and 197.24. 
Galen, Comp. Med. Loc. and Comp. Med. Gen., ed. Kiihn (1826—7) XII.378—1003, 
XII.1—361 and XIII.362—1058. 

Galen, MMG, 2.13, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.145.14—-146.3. 

Galen, MM, ed. Kiihn (1825) X.1—1021. On the content and audience of Galen’s /her- 
apeutic Method, see Nutton (1991: 5-9). 

Apart from a predictable reference in his On My Own Books, 4, ed. Kiihn (1830) 
X1IX.30.18 = ed. Boudon-Millot (2007) 157.1—2, in which Galen discusses all his books 
concerning therapeutics, and a brief reference in his On Crises, 2.13, ed. Kiihn (1825) 
[X.696.15—17 = ed. Alexanderson (1967) 162.1—3, where Galen does not expect from 
his reader to consult /herapeutics to Glaucon, there is no other mention of the work in 
his corpus. For example, it is not mentioned in Galen’s own list of his works in his Art 
of Medicine (written after AD 193), 37, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.407.8—412.3 = ed. Boudon 
(2002) 388.4—392.17, in which he recommends to his readers those treatises that could 
provide the necessary theoretical background on a variety of specialised medical sub- 
jects; on this, see Boudon (2002: 192-6). 
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Fevers caused by humoural imbalances are considered diseases by Galen, by contrast 
with ephemeral fevers, which are identified as symptoms; see Galen, MMG, 1.3-4, ed. 
Kuhn (1826) XI.16.13—17.7. There 1s a useful study on this by Wittern (1989: 3-22). 
For a detailed commentary on the entire treatise from a medical point of view, see 
Peterson (1974: 47-93). 

Peterson (1974: 32-46) and Dickson (1998: 19, n. 1) agree on the identification of 
Glaucon as a philiatros. Johnston (2016: 321) refers to Glaucon as a philosopher with 
an interest in medicine. Nutton (2004: 868) considers Glaucon to be a physician. In 
a personal communication | had with Vivian Nutton, he reaffirmed and expanded his 
view, seeing Glaucon either as a practitioner or a very good philiatros on the grounds 
that 7herapeutics to Glaucon 1s too detailed to be an introductory handbook. Boudon 
refers to Glaucon as a physician and philosopher (2000: 482-4) and believes that the 
work could be considered useful for beginners in medicine (1994: 1454): “Et en ce 
sens il est legitime, comme les Alexandrins |’ ont fait, de consideérer le “Ad Glauconem’ 
comme un ouvrage utile a des debutants”’. 

On the peculiarities of editions of Galenic works, see Nutton (2008: 356-63). 

For a concise discussion of the edition of texts preserved in Byzantine manuscripts, see 
Jeffreys (2008: 86-94). 

Diels (1905: 93); and Touwaide (2016: passim). A useful list of witnesses with associ- 
ated bibliographical references 1s also available on http://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/notices/ 
oeuvre/3164/ (accessed 5 March 2017), although it should be consulted with caution 
on this particular work; for example, both Laurentianus Plut. 75.9 (fifteenth century) 
and 75.16 (fifteenth century), available in digital reproduction online at http://teca. 
bmlonline.it/TecaRicerca/index.jsp (accessed 5 March 2017), contain /herapeutics to 
Glaucon (ff. 174r—219v and ff. 149v—192r respectively) and not the erroneously listed 
Therapeutic Method (http://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/notices/cote/16694/ and http://pinakes. 
irht.cnrs.fr/notices/cote/16701/ respectively, accessed 5 March 2017). There are a few 
surviving papyrus fragments with excerpts of Galenic works, but none of the /hera- 
peutics to Glaucon; for an updated list, see http://c1p193 .philo.ulg.ac.be/Cedopal/MP3/ 
dbsearch en.aspx (accessed 5 March 2017), s.v. Galenus. The work was translated 
into Syriac (Degen 1981: 146, n. 56) and Arabic (Ullmann 1970: 45-6, n. 40; and 
Sezgin 1970: 82—3, n. 6); see Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s (d. 873) comments on the Syriac 
and Arabic translations of the /herapeutics to Glaucon in his Epistle (Risala), 8, ed. 
Lamoreaux (2016) 15.6—17.5. It was also translated into Latin before the mid-fifth 
century AD (see Fischer 2003: 111—12, 285—6 and 2012: 103—16; and www.galeno- 
latino.com/index.php?id=11&L=&uid=40, accessed 5 March 2017) and later on by 
Niccolo da Reggio (//. early fourteenth century) (see www.galenolatino.com/index. 
php?1id=11&L=&uid=95, accessed 5 March 2017). 

On Galen’s textual transmission in Byzantium, see Wilson (1987: 47—64). The spread 
of surviving manuscripts containing Galenic works peaks in the Palaiologan period. 
We should bear in mind that, before the widespread introduction of paper in the twelfth 
century, parchment codices were the norm; see Irigoin (1977: 45-54) and Lowden 
(2008: 462—72). Another reason might be the destruction of Byzantine books, espe- 
cially those in private libraries, during the seizure of Constantinople by the fourth 
crusade in 1204. On the dating of Parisinus suppl. gr. 446 (ff. 1r—31v) and Vaticanus 
er. 2254 (ff. 1r—20v) with relevant bibliographical references, see Buzzi (2012: 237-8) 
and Lilla (1985: 430—2). 

Buzzi (2012: 237-42). 

On Kihn as an editor of Galen’s Opera Omnia, see Nutton (2002: 1-8) 

The examples are mostly based on Buzzi’s, but all the transcriptions of passages, 
including those from Parisinus suppl. gr. 446, are based on my own consultation of the 
relevant manuscripts. Transcriptions from Greek are diplomatic and retain the spelling 
and punctuation of the relevant codex. 
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For a list of contents, see Omont (1888: 262); and http://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/notices/ 
cote/53179/ (accessed 5 March 2017). 

On the contents and date of Parisinus suppl. gr. 634 (ff. 39r—64r) with relevant bib- 
liographical references, see Omont (1888: 287); Lorusso (2005: 44, n. 4); Garofalo 
(2005: 15-16, nn. 48—9); Garofalo (2008: 62); and http://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/notices/ 
cote/53369/ (accessed 5 March 2017). Adigital reproduction 1s available online at: http:// 
gallica. bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b52501352s/f105 .1image.r=Suppl|%C3%A9Iment%20 
erec%20634 (accessed 5 March 2017). 

On Laurentianus Plut. 75.9 (ff. 174r—219v) contents and date, see Bandini (1764—70: 
I1.155—6); and Bouras-Vallianatos (2015d: 351, 392). On Beinecke MS 1121 (ff. 
107r—140r), available online at http://brbl-dl.library.yale.edu/vufind/Record/3445989 
(accessed 5 March 2017), see Garcia Novo (2012: 24—5); and http://pinakes.irht.cnrs. 
fr/notices/cote/46568/ (accessed 5 March 2017). 

I use Johnston’s (2016: 349) English translation, slightly modified. Kiihn’s edition 
(1826) XI.8.11—12 1s in agreement with P here: . . . Ta TOV KAaTAKAIOEMV TE KOI TO THC 
QVATVOT|C KAI OGM KATH TE KAI CVO KEVODTAL. 

luse Johnston’s (2016: 361) English translation, slightly modified. Kiihn’s edition (1826) 
XI1.17.8—13 is closer to F in this case: .. . Kate THV TPATHV Hugpav Siayv@otéov o1dc 
tic EoTIV O MUPETOC, APE ye ypOvioc fy Oc, Kai TOTEPOV TOV SIaAEITOVTOV KAAODLEVOV 
i) TOV ovvey@v. si 5é WW) O1OV TE TEpi THV NUspav THY TPaTHV, GAAG th Sevtépa ye 
MEIPATEOV ECEVPETV THV 1OEAV TOD TLPETOD. 

On textual corruptions in the transmission of Greek and Latin texts, see Reynolds and 
Wilson (1991: 222-33), who provide a variety of useful examples; see also the recent 
relevant discussion by Tarrant (2016: 85—104). 

For a brief introduction to Byzantine manuscript layout, see Maniaci (2005: 326-8); 
see also Maniaci (1995: 16—41), in which she discusses the topic in more detail and 
gives examples from both Greek and Latin manuscripts. 

I have not consulted all the available manuscripts and I am only concentrating on a few 
representative examples. 

LSJ, s.v. onueiow, A.II.3. In the mid-fifteenth-century medical manuscript Wellcome 
MS.MSL.52 (f. 96v) a non-scribal hand, in explicating the significance of the text, 
adds in the margins “on(uei@oal) TODTO Wc AvayKaiov” (“note well this as essential’’): 
on this particular manuscript, see Bouras-Vallianatos (2015b: 286—92). 

On the development of textual indicators in early Byzantine manuscripts, see Lazaris 
(2010: 285—98). It should be noted that coloured ink 1s often used in Byzantine manu- 
scripts to mark chapter titles. 

LSJ, s.v. aiuoppayéo, aiwoppayia; and pyyvout, C.2. 

Galen, MMG, 1.15, ed. Kiihn (1826) X1I.52.16—18: kai é@’ ov éxtmoAf\c Kai Kate ToC 
LUUKTHpac MAEBAV Ein TIC EPPMyvia, TOV éMEYOVTOV OUPLGKOV TO aina émiTIOévat. 
English translation by Johnston (2016: 417): “And if on the surface of these or in the 
nostrils, there is some rupture of veins, apply the blood-staunching medications”’. 
There is an edition of these scholia by Garofalo (2008: 91—103). 

On symbols used for scholia on the //iad, see Maniaci (2006b: 287-8). On the arrange- 
ment of scholia in the margins of early Byzantine manuscripts, see the studies by 
Zuntz (1975); Wilson (1984: 103—10); McNamee (1998: 269-88): and Montana (2011: 
115-55). 

Q is not listed in Sonderkamp’s (1987: xvili—xix) study of the manuscript tradition 
of Theophanes’ medical work. The identification of the excerpts was first made by 
Garofalo (2008: 61, n. 3). In a recent communication Barbara Zipser, who is currently 
preparing a critical edition of the text, reported that this fragmentary version of the text 
does not allow her to allot it a definite place in the stemma of an otherwise huge trad1- 
tion. Theophanes’ text is available in Bernard’s edition (1794—5). See also Sonderkamp 
(1984: 29-42). who provides a brief study of the author and the work. 
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See Reynolds and Wilson (1991: 64-5). For a general overview of books and read- 
ers in Byzantium, see Wilson (1975: 1-15); Hunger (1989): and recently Gaul (2016: 
981-95). 

On Marcianus gr. App. cl. V/4, see Mioni (1972: 254—5). The manuscript does not give 
the commentary a title, but simply has the heading “apyn tic utkpdic Sepamevtikhc”’ 
(“beginning of the small therapeutic manual”), which refers to the brief nature of the 
lherapeutics to Glaucon compared to the long Galenic treatise /herapeutic Method 
that precedes our work in this manuscript. 

The commentary survives in five post-Byzantine codices and has been critically edited 
by Dickson (1998: 19-279). On the manuscript tradition of the commentary, see Dick- 
son (1998: 5-16). It is notable that in Ambrosianus L 110 sup., the lemmata do not 
often provide the Galenic text in full, but only the first couple of words. 

Cf. Aristotle, EN, 1146b, ed. Bywater (1894): n yap Avotc Tic ANOpiac EvpEoic EOTIV 
(“the solution of a problem/difficulty is a discovery’). Interestingly, on another witness 
of the text, 1.e. Ambrosianus L 110 sup. (= A, sixteenth century), there are a couple 
of times in which specific terms, 1.e. Keiwevov (= text) and ecnynotc (= explanation/ 
interpretation), are used to label the lemma and the commentary respectively in the 
margins; on the contents and date of the Ambrosianus L 110 sup. see Martini and Bassi 
(1906: II.596-8). 

On the terminology relating to various forms of layout, see Maniaci (2006a: 242- 
4). On the layout of Byzantine manuscripts with scholia, see the useful studies by 
Irigoin (1984: 85-102); Cavallo (2000: 55-64): and Sautel (2000: 89-98). See also 
Budelmann (2002: 143-8), who discusses the physical appearance of commentaries 
on Homer and Hesiod by the twelfth-century Byzantine scholar John Tzetzes. On the 
layout of medieval Latin manuscripts with commentary, see Holtz (1984: 139-67) and 
(2000: 101-18). 

On the Galenic commentaries, see Manuli (1983: 471—82); Mansfeld (1994: 131-76), 
Vallance (1999: 228-42): von Staden (2002: 109-39); and Flemming (2008: 323-54). 
See also Andorlini (2000: 40, 48), who discusses a third-/fourth-century medical papy- 
rus fragment (PFlor. 115 = CPF III 4) with brief lemmata alternating with the com- 
mentary. On the aesthetics of writing commentaries in general, see Gumbrecht (2003: 
41-53). 

On contents and date, see Baffioni (1960: 41—6); Hunger (1969: 60-2); and Gundert 
(1998: 91-2). 

For a brief introduction to the study of medicine and philosophy in Alexandria, see 
Pormann (2010: 419-25); and Nutton (2013: 305-6). See also Temkin (1932: 51-80) 
and the substantial studies by Palmieri (1997: 33-133) and (2002: 5—23). Duffy (1984: 
21-7) provides a useful collection of information on medical teaching and practice in 
the sixth and seventh centuries. 

Majcherek (2008: 191-206). 

For a reconstruction of the medical curriculum and an analysis of the versions by 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873) and Ibn Ridwan (d. 1068), see Iskandar (1976: 235-58): 
cf. Roueche (1999: 153-69). There is another Arabic source, which was edited by 
Garofalo (2000: 135-51), attributed to John the Grammarian (Yahya al-Nahwt), an 
Alexandrian scholar whose name is only known from the Arabic tradition and should 
not to be confused with the well-known John Philoponos or the author of Hippocratic 
commentaries John of Alexandria; on John the Grammarian, see Garofalo (1999: 185- 
218); and Pormann (2003: 233-63). The only source in Greek is found in Stephen’s, 
l.pr, Commentary on the “Prognostic” of Hippocrates, ed. Duffy (1983) 30.3 1-34.11, 
which refers to the Hippocratic works most probably studied in Alexandria; on this, see 
Duffy (1997: 9-11), and Westerink (1992: 11-12). 

None of the Alexandrian summaries survive in Greek, but there are surviving versions 
in Arabic translation. On the Alexandrian summaries, see Garofalo (2003: 203-31). 
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See also Pormann (2004: 11-33), who by focusing on the summary of Galen’s On the 
Sects for Beginners, shows that these texts are not simple abridgements, but incorpo- 
rate rich commentaries. 

See the very informative overview by Manetti (2015: 1197-215). 

See Mazzini and Palmieri (1991: 285-310), who argue for the possible existence of 
a medical school in Ravenna. The city served as the capital of the Kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths in the late fifth and early sixth centuries before its reconquest by the Byz- 
antine (Eastern Roman) Empire and the subsequent establishment of the Exarchate of 
Ravenna in 584, after which it became the seat of the emperor’s representative 1n Italy. 
In both periods it experienced a considerable cultural flourishing. 

Palmieri (1981: 197-296). 

Garofalo (1994: 329-48). There is one briefer summary, preserved in Arundel Or. 17 
(AD 1218, ff. 17r—41v) and attributed to Yahya al-Nahwi, which is closely related to 
the longer one preserved in British Library Add. MS 23407 (seventeenth century, ff. 
72v—157r) and Wellcome MS Arabic 62; see also Peterson (1974: 101—12, 115-16). 
On the transmission of this work and the modern edition, see n. 52 above. It 1s note- 
worthy that there is no evidence in the surviving commentary to suggest the existence 
of a commentary on the second book of the treatise. 

Critical editions by Westerink (1985), (1992), (1995) and Duffy (1983) respectively. 
See, for example, Stephen, 44, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon”, 
ed. and tr. Dickson (1998) 100.1—17 and 101, in which he starts his account as fol- 
lows: “I visited the patient [eiceAB@v mapa TOV APPWoTOV] immediately on the first 
day and found him afflicted with shuddering .. .”. See also Stephen, 40, Commentary 
on Galen’s “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. Dickson (1998) 94.25—96.13; and Stephen, 
3.29, Commentary on the “Prognostic” of Hippocrates, ed. Duffy (1983) 290.9-12. 
See Wolska-Conus (1989: 5—89), Temkin (1991: 228, n. 1), and Papathanasiou (2006: 
163—203), who are 1n favour of this identification. On the other hand, Roueche (2012: 
120) has recently argued that “Wolska-Conus’ hypothesis should be abandoned”; see 
also Roueche (2016: 541—63) and cf. Lumpe (1995: 1406-9). See also the recent inform- 
ative entries by Searby (2016: 563—79) and Boudon-Millot (2016: 579-88). We are also 
aware of some alchemical texts under the name of Stephen; see Martelli (2016: 557-63). 
On his medical commentaries, see Duffy (1983: 11—13); and Dickson (1998: 1—3). On 
Stephen’s Hippocratic commentaries, in particular, see Wolska-Conus (1992: 5—86); 
and Mansfeld (1994: 52-4). Stephen makes special mention of Alexandria twice in 
his texts. In the first instance he refers to a particular plant growing in Alexandria, 
214, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’”, ed. Dickson (1998) 252.5—7, 
and, in the second example, he refers to the city’s climate, 3.16, Commentary on the 
“Aphorisms” of Hippocrates, ed. Westerink (1992) 106.5—11. Dickson and Duffy, on 
the basis of the first example and of both respectively, argue that there is no doubt that 
Stephen was active in the city. Although this is very probable, neither of the examples 
provides a definite reference to Stephen’s place of work. 

On this kind of division, see Richard (1950: 191—222); and Westerink (1964: 170-1). 
On the didactic function of commentaries in the ancient world, see Sluiter (1999: 
173-205). 

Stephen, 23, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. and tr. Dickson 
(1998) 78.289 and 79. 

See, for example, Stephen, 9, 13, 159, 182, and 209, Commentary on Galen’ “Thera- 


peutics to Glaucon’, ed. Dickson (1998) 60.14, 66.12—13, 198.5, 220.24, and 246.2. 


See, for example, Stephen, 53, 158, 182, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to 
Glaucon’, ed. Dickson (1998) 112.13, 194.16, 220.9—10. 

The use of the first-person plural is common in ancient Greek and Latin scientific texts, 
and Galen himself makes use of it. For its use by Galen and the notion of “communal- 
ity’, see K6nig (2011: 183-6), who argues for a didactic relationship between author 
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and reader. See also Bouras-Vallianatos (2014: 341—2), who discusses its employment 
by the sixth-century medical author and practising physician Alexander of Tralles. 

On the power of a commentator in manipulating a source text, see Sluiter (2013: 
191-214). 

Stephen, 12, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon”, ed. Dickson (1998) 
64.1-6 = Galen, MMG, 1.2, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.11.10—16. I use Johnston’s translation 
slightly modified (2016: 353). 

English translation by Dickson (1997: 65). 

Here I prefer the reading of Q, 1.e. the consensus of Ambrosianus L 110 sup. (= A), 
Haunicns. bibl. univ. e don. var. (= C), and Marcianus gr. App. cl. V/4 (= M). 
Stephen, 61, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon”, ed. and tr. Dick- 
son (1998) 120.4 and 121. This recalls Galen’s own statement in his proemium to the 
Commentary on the Fractures of Hippocrates, ed. Kiihn (1830) XVIIIb.319.11—12: 
OEOELKTOL O€ EV EKELVM TO LEV OVTMC AOAMEC AVTO OL EAVTO TOLODTOV VIAPYOV. 

See, for example, Stephen, 1, 11, 53, 198, and 209 Commentary on Galen’ “Thera- 
peutics to Glaucon”’, ed. Dickson (1998) 20.12—24.19, 62.15—34, 112.12—17, 234.19- 
238.4, and 246.1—-19. 

See, for example, Stephen, 1, 18, 43, 209, and 227, Commentary on Galen’ “Thera- 
peutics to Glaucon’, ed. Dickson (1998) 20.17, 74.4, 98.21—2, 246.2, and 272.28. 
See, for example, Stephen, 9, 209, 214, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to 
Glaucon’”, ed. Dickson (1998) 60.18, 246.13—14, 252.11-—13. 

See, for example, Stephen, 198, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon”, 
ed. Dickson (1998) 236.1 ff. 

Stephen, 53, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. and tr. Dickson 
(1998) 112.10—12 and 113. 

Galen, Puls., ed. Kiihn (1824) VIII.453—92. On the introductory nature of this work, 
see Boudon (1994: 1441-5). See also Curtis (2009: 63-79), who discusses Galen’s 
didactic strategies in the treatise in question. 

[Hippocrates], Aphorisms, 2.13, ed. Littre (1844) IV.472.11—-13 = ed. Jones (1931) 
110.18—20. 

Stephen, 227, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. and tr. Dickson 
(1998) 272.22—7 and 273. 

See Stephen, 5, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. Dickson 
(1998) 36.10—3, in which he presents Galen arguing for the usefulness of the method 
of division (O1a1petiKn WE8000c) for the instruction of medical students and the avoid- 
ance of errors by physicians. This method is known from antiquity; see Talamanca 
(1977: 3-189) and Mansfeld (1992: 326-31). On the Alexandrian method of division 
with further examples throughout the Byzantine period, see Ieraci Bio (2003: 9-51). 
It is notable that, on at least one occasion, the brief text accompanying the diagrams 
(in this case corresponding to chapters 6—18 of the Art of Medicine) was transmitted in 
textual form without any diagrams; on this see Ieraci Bio (2007: 149-61). 
Aeino8vuuia refers to a temporary loss of consciousness and can be translated into 
English as “fainting”, “swooning”, or “syncope”. On this term, see Johnston (2016: 
408-9, n. 22). When referring to the term in Galen’s /herapeutics to Glaucon, Peter- 
son (1974: 61) states that “/eipothymia [1s] an approximate counterpart to what 1s now 
called ‘shock’”’. See also Stamatu (2005: 149-50). 

Stephen, 163, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon”, ed. Dickson (1998) 
202.9-10 = Galen, MMG, 1.15, ed. Kiihn (1826) XI.47.11—12. I use Johnston’s transla- 
tion slightly modified (2016: 409). 

Stephen, 163, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. and tr. Dickson 
(1998) 202.11—15 and 203. 

Stephen, 163, Commentary on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. Dickson (1998) 
202.1 5ff. 
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See Pormann (2004: 12-21). 

This is also substantiated by the fact that the Galenic works represented in the diagrams 
of the Vindobonensis med. gr. 16 were part of the Alexandrian curriculum. On the con- 
nection between the diagrams and the early Byzantine commentaries and summaries of 
Galenic works, see Temkin (1935: 412—20) and recently Overwien (2012: 169-75) and 
(2013: 187-217). On further connections between the branch diagrams and Stephen’s 
commentary, see Gundert (1998: 102, 116-44). Klaus-Dietrich Fischer has brought to 
my attention the existence of diagrams in Latin connected with /herapeutics to Glau- 
con in Escorialensis N III 17 (twelfth century), ff. 136v—137v for example. These Latin 
diagrams have not been examined by scholars up to now, and the current catalogue by 
Antolin (1913: 155—6) does not refer to them. 

Garofalo (2008: 65-6). 

Helmreich (1910: 3); Garofalo (2008: 66, n.29); and Lorusso (2010: 121-2). 
Garofalo (2008: 91—2). A brief text recounting the relationship between Galen and 
Glaucon is also found on f. 106v of Beinecke MS 1121 (see n. 36 above), preceding 
the beginning of the first book of the treatise on f. 107r. This is not accompanied by 
any further scholia, is clearly aimed at giving an introduction to the treatise, and does 
not follow the original text of the case history in the On Affected Parts very closely, 
but often takes the form of a synopsis 1n indirect speech, including linguistic elements 
of Byzantine Greek. A study of the text, accompanied by an edition and French trans- 
lation is provided by Garcia Novo (2003: 135-48). 

Anonymus, 64, Scholia on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon”, ed. Garofalo (2008) 
97. The translation from Greek 1s my own. 

Galen, MMG, 2.2, ed. Kiihn (1826) X1.80.8. 

On /exis in Galen with reference to relevant passages, see Singer (2014: 135, n. 2: 
251, n. 77). See also Mattern (2008: 98-105), who discusses the role of a patient’s 
hexis in Galen’s clinical activity. 

Galen, Ars Med., 14, ed. Kiihn (1821) 1.341.7—10 = Boudon (2002) 315.12—316.3. 
In a similar vein, see also the brief reference to /herapeutics to Glaucon itself in the 
Scholia on Galen’ on Affected Parts edited by Moraux (1977) 32.5—12. 

Anonymus, 59, 68, 71, and 78, Scholia on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. 
Garofalo (2008) 94—6, 98, 98, and 102. 

Anonymus, 63 and 65, Scholia on Galen’ “Therapeutics to Glaucon’, ed. Garofalo 
(2008) 97. Outline of Empiricism does not survive in Greek and 1s only available in 
an early Renaissance Latin translation (ed. Deichgraber, 1965). 

In my discussion I include only works written in Greek, although there are some nota- 
ble early Byzantine surviving examples written in Latin by authors such as Theodore 
Priscianus (fourth/fifth century AD) and Marcellus (late fourth/early fifth century 
AD). On these authors, see Formisano (2001: 64-84). 

The most detailed survey of Byzantine medical literature, although now outdated, 1s 
by Hunger (1978: II.278—320); for a brief, fresh overview, see Bouras-Vallianatos 
(2015c: 105—9) and recently Bouras-Vallianatos (2016b: 1025-31). 

See, for example, Strohmaier (1998: 169): “the chief claim to credit of Byzantine 
science — which had developed even fewer ideas than Arabic science — was that it had 
preserved the original Galenic texts’. 

On the compilation techniques of early Byzantine medical authors, see the study 
by van der Enjk (2010: 519-54). See also Bouras-Vallianatos (2014: 337-53), who 
emphasises Alexander of Tralles’ contributions in the field of pharmacology. 

On this section of Galen’s work, see the discussion by Peterson (1974: 40—2, 61-2), 
who argues that Galen’s account 1s already selective and provides only the treatment 
for a sudden occurrence of the condition. On /eipothymia, see n. 90. 

In this I have been influenced by Philip van der Esjk’s (2010: 536—51) methodology 
in his pioneering study on early Byzantine medical literature. 
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On Oribasios, see de Lucia (2006: 21—9). See also MacLachlan (2006: 100-38), who 
discusses the production of Oribasios’ epitomes. 

On Aetios of Amida, see Romano (2006: 255-8); and Cala (2012: 10-53). See also 
the recent remarks on Aetios’ sources and compilation techniques in Books 1, 2, and 9 
by Salazar and Martelli respectively in Eijk, Geller, Lehmhaus, Martelli, and Salazar 
(2015: 198-204). 

On the use of first-person verbs and pronouns in Aetios of Amida’s medical compila- 
tion, see Debru (1992: 79-89). 

On Alexander, see Puschmann (1878-9: I.75—108) and Guardasole (2006: 557-70). 
Appendix, 6. On Alexander’s use of the epithet theiotatos for Galen, see Bouras- Val- 
lianatos (2016a: 388—9). A few direct mentions of Galen’s name and his /herapeutics 
to Glaucon are also provided by Leo the physician (ninth century?) in his Epitome of 
Medicine; see, for example, the chapters on tertian and quartan fevers, 1.5 and 1.7, 
ed. Ermerins (1840) 95.1—2 and 20—1. We know very little about Leo and his works; 
see Bliquez (1999: 293-6). See also Gielen (Chapter 8) in this volume, who offers a 
fresh study of Leo’s other work, 1.e. Epitome on the Nature of Man. 

Oribasios, Synopsis for Eunapios, pr., ed. Raeder (1926) 318.17. On the use of terms 
denoting Oribasios’ working methods, see Eyjk (2010: 526-8). 

Aetios of Amida, /etrabiblos, pr., ed. Olivieri (1935) I.10.1—4. Oribasios’ epitome of 
the vast Galenic corpus produced at the behest of Julian 1s also known from a refer- 
ence in Patriarch Photios’ (ca. 810 — after 893) Bibliotheca, 216, ed. Henry (1962) 
131.11-132.11. 

Appendix, 8—39 and 54-81. 

See, for example, Oribasios, Synopsis for Eunapios, 3.36, ed. Raeder (1926) 
416.22-418.12; and Aetios of Amida, /etrabiblos, 6.86 and 6.94, ed. Olivieri (1950) 
11.231.1-6 and 242.15—244.11. 

Appendix, 175—9 and 194—203. 

Appendix, 114—15. 

On Aetios’ use of Oribasios, see Sideras (1974: 110-30); and Capone Ciollaro and 
Galli Calderini (1992: 51—72). Cf. van der Ek (2010: 544-5). 

Appendix, 152—3, 156—8 and 160-—S. 

Appendix, 137 and 173. 

Appendix, 43—6 and 101-4. 

For example, see the critical discussion by Cala (2012: 150—65) on Olivieri’s edition 
by Aetios of Amida and Zipser’s (2005: 211—34) study on the textual tradition of 
Alexander of Tralles’ work. On Aetios of Amida, see also Garzya (1984: 245-57). 
On Alexander’s criticism of Galen, see Guardasole (2004: 219-34). In this Alexan- 
der did not influence Galen’s later readers, but it is noteworthy that there are only 
half as many surviving manuscripts of Alexander’s work as there are of Paul’s and 
Aetios’ — although this is not necessarily connected with Alexander’s more critical 
stance. An exception is the brief Refutation of Galen by Symeon Seth of the late 
eleventh century, whose arguments, however, remain in the theoretical arena and are 
not connected with contemporary medical practice. On this, see the recent study by 
Bouras-Vallianatos (2015a: 431-69). 

We must bear in mind that chapter titles and their actual place on the folio vary greatly 
in Byzantine medical manuscripts and they could often be rearranged by scribes. In 
the case of Oribasios, both de Lucia (1999: 483, n. 20) and MacLachlan (2006: 115) 
consider the titles original to the text. 

Paul of Aegina, Epitome of Medicine, 2.59, ed. Heiberg (1921) 1.125.8—126.20. Paul 
of Aegina in his Epitome of Medicine shows he 1s attempting to condense the avail- 
able material further and thus provide, in his own words, pr., ed. Heiberg (1921) 
1.2.8-16, a condensed manual for instant consultation that could be carried every- 
where by physicians, just like lawyers, who were able to provide themselves with 
legal synopses. On Paul of Aegina, see the brief introduction by Lamagna (2006: 
683-91). 
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131 See, for example, the fresh study by Graziosi (2015: 25-47) on portraits of Homer 
included in Arabic, Italian, and Byzantine manuscripts, which is an attempt to give 
new insights into contemporary literature. See also the recent thought-provoking 
study by Mavroudi (2015: 28—59). 
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